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PKEF ACE. 


I have divided the Life of Gustave Lore into two parts, 
because, as an artist, he lived two distinct, separate, and, 
indeed, antagonistic lives. The illustrator, or the draughts- 
man, and the painter loere separate waning individualities. 
From his earliest years Lore’s ambition was to be a 
painter. His first plaything was a pencil; but he was 
still a very little child when he got his first brush and 
box of colours, and painted a hen Veronese green. As 
a boy the extravagance of his fancy expressed itself, as 
the reader will find, in caricatures, and grotesque pictures 
of observations of his home-surroundings. But as he 
approached mcmhood, the power he felt to be unthin him 
took a holder and a loftier flight. 

He had not left college when he began to paint in 
downright earnest. It was at first the pastime of Qte 
illustrator ; but as the years went by, and when he found 
that his contemporaries who applauded the productions of 
hi$ pencil almost refused to hok at the results of his brush, 
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tJie painter became the imperious master, and the illustrator 
was lowered to the servant who supplied his wants. Dori 
was obstinate. People smiled upon his drawings and 
tossed their heads at his canvases. He only became the 
more sternly resolved that they should not favour the 
illustrator at the expense of the painter. 

In the following pages will be found a chronicle of 
the smuggle hetiveen the blithe and free-minded Dori of 
early mcmhood, and the morbidly sensitive and sad painter 
of the great pictures which are to be found chiefly in the 
Dori Gallery in Bond Street. 

The first and the happier man is presented to the reader 
in the first Part ; the greater but the gloomier being 
figures throughout the second. 

The life of the steady worker has, as a rule, few 
'vkissitudes. The spiking personal incidents of Doris 
mreer might be briefly told in a few pages. He was 
ngt an actor in any public event. His days were passed 
wcdks from home to the studio, and from the studioi 
hmo again, wiih occasional holidays in London, ihe Alps, 
ihe H^o^, or tfes Pyrmnees,' A golden chain of vrihroken 
. » tampefode, uneventful life of dreams, few hut 
^ near his heart, a little sodetp and 

gracicm man of genius , 
aid Urn, I htfoe 
svag^k design, in ths hope that d nioset 
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Tmowhdgc of the 'man as he lived daij by day may help 
to keep his personal memory green. In my task I have 
been assisted by many who were close comrades or fast 
friends. M. Taine, Colonel Ernest Dore, his beloved 
brother and heir, Dr. Joseph Michel, his nephew, Colonel 
Teesdale, the Bev. Canon F. K. Harford, whom he loved 
as a brother, M. Paul Balloz, editor of the “ Moniteur,** 
M. Templier, of the firm of Hachette <& Co., Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards, Messrs. Fairless and Beeforth, the enter- 
prising proprietors of the Dori GaUery, MM. Quantin, 
M. Pisan, his friend and most skilful engraver, M. Octave 
Uzanne, the editor of “ Le lAvre ” ; and humbler folk, 
as his good servant Franqoise, who assisted at his birth 
and at his death, Jean, his faithful studio assistant, and 
Jean’s honest successor: to these, one and all, I am in- 
debted for traits, notes and anecdotes, letters and sketches, 
tendered generously in aid of my task, a'nd I here tender 
them my sincere a'nd cordial thanks. 

The iUustrations which accompany the text are chiefly 
unpublished sketches from my own collection, and those of 
Dr, Michel cmd the Bev. Canon F. K. Harford, fhey . 
are not presented as samples of Gustave Doris finished 
work. They illustrate Ms progress as a draughtsman even 
from hU nursery, his rrtelkods of working, the tnamtei' 
whi^ he rhade pietorial notes of ideas as diey arose, in Ms 
I belme that his 'rough ou^es <f ipiu^es,; Ms 
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studies of groups, his trials of effects, and various com- 
positions for the teUing of the idea he wanted to present, 
wiU be found interesting. These illustrations may, in 
short, be regarded in the light of a scrap-book raisonnd. 

[Note. — This Preface was writtou by the late 
Blanchard Jerrold, in 1884. It is published as ho 
wrote it, because it explains the sources whence the 
information was derived and the spirit in which tho 
book is written.] 
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CHAPTEK I. 



l’ouks bt son i>etit- {Drawn hy Dorc in ‘^IPcnlh Year — ISJ^^ 


The life of Grustave Dorc? ■waS, on the whole, a very 

happy one ; for his day-dreams neydr ceased, and he 

I. 1 
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never lost tlie power of working tlicin (nit, until ho 
lay cold in death. To tho end ho had all his faculties 
at his command. Tho oyo was never dimmed, tho 
hand never failed in cunning. From his early infancy 
to the eve of his dissolution, the rich gifts of nature 
that lay within him wore his obedient servants, 
albeit he tasked them to tho utmost. To work was 
his delight. He was impelled, as a child, by a blind, 
irresistible impulse — what ho called an “ dblpuisse- 
ment d’enfant ” — to give form to his dreams, to his 
humour, to his fancy, even to his most extravagant 
passing whims. It was perhaps his misfortune that 
he was never able to diiciplino hii' forces; but, wild 
as they remained to the ond, they did such service as 
cannot be got out of academies. 

They were wild because they were over-crowded ; 
“they were luxuriant to excess ; as the tangled 
primaeval forest is wild, one beauty overlapping tho 
other, the flowprs iOOvering the stalwart trunk, the 

if 

feathejry ground-growths masking S'Ud overpower- 
ing the blossoms of ir^ny tints, and then overhead, 
masses of matted creepers wrestling with sinewy lirms 
of kingly fijiftfi^-trees. Such variety and confusion 
of natural power had Dor6. He had the vision of a 
poet, the tongue of a wit and humorist, the heart of 
a woman, j^^e courage of a hero, These qualities 
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were expressed in liis manly bearing, bis commanding 
presence when he was earnest, his flashing and 
pensiye eyes, and in the sweetness of the smooth, 
regular face. 

In the main the life of Gustave Dor6 was, I 
repeat, happy ; but he had his sorrows, and his 
disappointments. As time wore on he felt with 
increasing bitterness the injustice of his countrymen 
towards him ; and even the generous enthusiasm of 
his welcome in England, and the extraordinary success 
his gallery in Bond Street commanded, could not 
chase away the shadows that stretched over the atelier 
in the Rue Bayard from the Salon opposite. The 
affection and good-will of strangers may soothe the 
spirit that has been bruised at home ; but it cannot 
heal the wound. 

We begin with the happy days ; with the fair, 
bright-eyed gamin (Paul Gustave Dor4), who was 
born “ coiff^ ” (with a caul), as his nurse related. 
The event took place in the Rue Bleue, at Stras- 
burg, within the shadows of the Cathedral, on 
the 6th of January in the year 1832. "While still 
a little child — about the year 1841—- young Dord 
went i#ith the family to Bourg, in the Depart- 
ment of TAin, whither his father, as Chief Govern- 
ment Engineer for the Department ol.tl^OiAin, had 

1 
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been transferred. Those two rcsitloncos of his 
earliest youth gave a distinct dir('ctiou and colour 
to Bore’s imagination. The weird old cathedral, 
with its fantastic lines and gloomy corners, was 
the cradle of those visions which sank into his mind, 
and formed a storehouse whence his inexhaustible 
imagination drew scores of pictures of tho IMiddlo 
Ages, that had in them the very soul and spmit of tho 
past. Afterwards, at Bourg, ho bec-amo tho daily ob- 
server of mountain and pine forest, of those rugged and 
sublime scenes in which his genius revelled to the end. 
It may be said that in the mountainous part of Alsace, 
called the Dreystoin, his earliest impressions of Naturo 
were made. The deep gloom of a pine forest, and tho 
suggestive lights and shadows of an ancient cathedral, 
were the studies of his infancy. In some notes of 
his life, in the possession of his nephew Dr. Michel, 
Dor^ has acknowledged tho importance of these 
first visions: “These spectacles were my first vivid 
impressions. They were those ebloimmnents tVanfani 
which determine a taste.” He revelled in the forest, 
over such ruins as the Convent of Sainto-Odilo, by 
Barr, and all the weird scenes he came upon as he 
followed the' footsteps of his father, who was charged 
with the construction of the line between Lyons and 
Geneva. He became familiar with the valley of tho 
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Elione and with the Jura mountains. He even accom- 
panied his father to the bleak, rocky regions of 
Savoy and to the Oberland, with his pencil cut 
at both ends in his pocket. He was not stirred 
by such soft sylvan byeways as Corot loved. He 
was “ cribbed, cabined, and confined” in leafy lanes, 
and by wayside episodes of rural life. He was 
inspired by la grande nature ; and in quest of the 
mighty aspects of the wilderness, the dark ravine, the 
towering hills, “ hearsed ” with pines, the play-places 
of the Titans, where tumbled rock and roaring waters 
made mighty solitudes over which the lonely eagle 
soared. He would climb, a solitary traveller with pencil 
and paper, to the most daring heights, a song upon 
his lip, and his quick, searching, dreaming eyes, 
gathering in effects and details — the sweep of the 
clouds and their shadows, as well as the tints of the 
moss at his feet. The boy was father of the man. 
The child’s eyes opened, I repeat, upon the grand^‘#''' 
of, Strasburg Cathedral, and they were fed in infancy 
on the congenial beauties of the Vosges and the Alps. 
Tok his latest days these early impressions remained 
strppg in him, and his last excursions out of Paris 
to the Eighi Vaudois and the Pyrennees. 

t 

’ He could not tell you when he began to draw. His 
old nurse. Franpoige, has described kim as neVer 
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without a pencil after his fourth year. As an infant 
he would crawl out of his crib into his mother’s room, 
and cry, “ Maman, je ne sais ce que fai.” He 
could not sleep. “ Js veux crctyonner” he would 
add, and then go back to bed with a pencil in 
his hand. Abd-el-Kadr was the hero of his child- 
hood. In his fifth year he made drawings of the 
taking of Constantine, and the Battle of Mazagran, 
the vigour and movement in which struck all 
who saw them with amazement. Pencil and paper 
came naturally to his baby hands. He would 
beg his father’s friends to cut his pencil for 
him,' and to cut it at both ends, because it 
would last longer. The desire to give form to 
his thoughts and observations was irresistible. Here 
is a specimen of his baby pencillings, treasured by 
his mother. It is in a child’s copy-book, crumpled 
and dog’s-eared. Dor6 was only eleyen yearti.ol^ 
when he borrowed lithographic stones at 04^- 
zeriat, a little town near Bourg, and executed 
several drawings. The interior of a school is one of 
the earliest. There were also humorc^s representa- 
tions of the statue to Bichat, and of a famous slide 

'If* 

dear to the boys of Bourg. The early tendency of ' 
the young artist towards the grotesque ’ is apparent 
in these boyish works. The’'‘first drawings he sept 
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to the Salon, were studies made of the romantic 
scenery and the peasants near his home. 

His father watched his artistic proclivities with 
anger and alarm. He wanted the boy to go to the 
Polytechnic school, and become an engineer like 
himself, or an artillery officer. In the hope of 
diverting the child from art, he surrounded him 
with ingenious toys ; but instead of playing with 
them, Gustave sketched them in his copy-books. In 
despair the father bought a violin ; but this only 
revealed another artistic faculty. Young Gustave 
soon astonished his friends and neighbours by the 
verve and fidelity with which he caught the airs 
the military bands played in the public gardens at 
Strasburg. He was not only a born painter but a 
born musician. The father despaired of the precocious 
genius, who covered the walls, shutters, and windows 
with his scrawls, and whose fiddling could be heard 
all over the house. Even the child’s grey blouse 
was used as canvas to paint upon ! 

Gustave was a tiresome and wilful boy, full 
of tricks and espifegleries. His first exploit Was 
with a montgolfihe, a fire-balloon. He consblfhoted 
one himself, and, having lighted under it some cotton 
steeped in spirits, let it go. It fell in a barn full 
of hay, which it fired, and caused a dangerous .^Qon- 
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flagration. Dovo used to say that the severe scolding 
his father administered so impressed him, that he 
could never after look without aversion at a balloon. 
He was a great kite-flyer also ; and it was iihe, remem- 
brance of his child’s passion for this amusement that 
made his mother love the drawing he made, as a man, 
(and which hung in her bed-room,) of a host of 
upturned faces looking at a kite. But it was as a 
gymnast that Gustave at play was most remarkable. 
His leap-frog and his jumps and climbings attracted 
the notice of his professor of gymnastics before he left 
Strasburg for Bourg. His daring at rope-climbing, 
the giant’s stride, at wrestling and swimming, and 
even as a rider, was remarkable. He used to fix 
a book between the toes of his feet, and by a jerk 
throw it over his head. He would take a piece of 
■cane, about a foot in length, and, holding it between 
his hands, jump through the ring made by it and his 
body. He could lie upon his back, with his arms 
across his chest, and rise to his feet without the use 
■of his hands. He was fond of walking through 
marshy districts, on stilts, in the fashion of the 
Landes; ^and he would indulge in humorous Imita- 
tioBS of tfe stork and lieronJ He was a good skateij 
-and an intrepid swiipamer. Both, at Strasburg and 
■Bourg colleges he was a ringleader of mischievous 
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tricks and practical jokes ; and his power of cai’icature- 
made him a little person to be feared by all. His. 
nurse and governess had many difficulties with the 
strange^ bright-witted, self-willed youngster, whO' 
would insist upon being conducted outside the Stras- 
burg fortifications that he might observe the changing 
features of the country. In his sixth year he would 
rise with the first flush of dawn, and watch the light 
steal from spire to spire of his native city. He was 
a great observer of the clouds ; and drew and coloured 
them with his baby fingers. He would dream and 
watch in the meadows for the hour together ; and 
the “Prairie” is a picture which is but a remi- 
niscence of the days when he lay close to the tall 
gentian, the white narcissus, and the abounding 
grasses of his beloved Alsatian fields. He revelled 
in the thickets of wild raspberry and rose, and lay 
enraptured upon the brown banks of moss. The 
broad brow, and the searching, pensive eye, were' 
the only physical infantile indications of the great 
artist, who was developing mind and body in the 
wayward manner of genius. He could not get his. 
fill of pleasure out of the natural beauties which 
encompassed his nursery. If he revelled in the- 
gracious flowers of the jneadow, he had kindly glances 
for the stone-crop ah^ ^rolf’s-claw moss of the moun- 
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tain. He would often talk to himself, as he walked 
and observed ; and his old friends bear in mind how, 
after surveying scenes intently, he would suddenly 
clasp his forehead with his hands, as though the 
emotion were too much for him. 

Thus in his child-life he betrayed, in every act and 
thought, the precocity of his intelligence, and the 
acuteness and avidity of his power of observation. 
Before he could write he could copy the letters of any 
book he read. He could sketch accurately what he 
had seen ; he could play on his little fiddle any air he 
had heard. "When he was only six years old he talked 
to his father of his resolution to be an artist ; and the 
opposition of his parent, albeit he was compelled for 
a time to bow to it, and even to give a solemn promise 
that he would cease from sketching and give himself 
wholly up to his lessons, only whetted his appetite 
to use the faculty which he felt to be supreme within 
him. He could not choose but study Nature, and 
strive to reproduce her grandeur and her solemn 
beauties. 

He has related in the few biographical notes he left 
behind him how that, when he was only seven years 
of age, he stole away from his father’s country-house 
at Barr, one sunny and balmy evening in early summer, 
in order that he might revel in a sunset, from the 
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lovely and impressive lioiglits where the shrine of Sainte 
Odile is situated. The dreaming little wayfarer 
walked on and on, from beauty to beauty. The glow 
of the sunset deepened ; the stars twinkled, the 
moon rose, tbe peasants looked at him as they closed 
their cottage-doors for the night. Still enraptured, 
the lad trudged on, gazing towards the ruins crown- 
ing the Hochfeld plateau. From the height before him 
he would see the most splendid view of the Vosges, 
and Strasburg in the distance ! But, in the dark 
forest of St. Odile, fairly worn-out, the unbreeched 
wanderer lay down, beneath the ruins called the Trois 
Pierres, and fell asleep. He soon awoke with a start, 
and thought of his mother, and the distress she would 
be in at his absence. The moaning of the trees 
seemed to reproach him ; he read ominous signs in 
the trooping clouds ; and then the roar of the wind 
in the valley sounded to him like a pack of wolves 
approaching. 

Convinced that the pack was gaining upon him, 
he leapt to his feet, and ran homewards as fast as 
his short legs would carry him. He had not gone 
far when the notes of horns, the barking of dogs, 
and the sound of familiar voices reached him. There 
were neighbours and servants of the family in search 
of him. His father scolded him- severely ; but his 
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mother took him to her heart, and covered him with 
kisses. 

Dore used to relate the episodes of this truant 
expedition with real enjoyment. It was fixed, to 
the minutest detail, in his memory. It was followed 
by a family council, at which Grustave was sternly 
lectured by h.is father, on the evils to which his 
propensity for sketching and picture-making had 
■already led him. He had neglected his lessons, and 
bad incurred the displeasure of his parents, his 
governess, and all who were in authority over him. 
Finally he was asked to promise that he would never 
transgress again with his pencil. He promised, and 
then asked leave to withdraw. He returned in half 
an hour with a spirited sketch, executed on the 
fly-leaf of a Latin dictionary, of his family, servants, 
and neighbours, as they appeared when in search 
of him. 

His father said, “But this is no proof that you 
■mil keep your promise.” 

“ It ’s the only proof I can give,” Gustave boldly 
g^pswered. 

The father insipfe^^ -however, that his son should 
prepare to enter the Polytechnic school, that he 
migjit be able to earn his living. Dor4 senior loved 
bow literature and art,» but he would not hear of art 
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as a bread-winner. The consequence to Grustave Dor6 
was a series of stormy scenes at home, throughout 
his school-days, at his lack of zeal over his mathe- 
matical and classical studies. His mother, however, 
soothed him, and her rare intelligence enabled her 
to see that there was nothing for it but to give 
freedom to Gustave’s genius ; even while she obeyed 
her husband’s commands, and kept pencils and colours 
out of the boy’s hands. He fretted under the 
restraint; and it was only when it became evident 
his health was suffering, that his art-tools were 
returned to him. His mother even went the length 
of allowing him to attend a drawing academy, held 
by a Mademoiselle Jeannbt. Dor(5 was set to copy a 
Mobe. Instead of proceeding with his task, he pre- 
ferred studying from the life, and drew the coun- 
tenances of the young ladies of the academy. When 
reproved he sketched the Hiobe, but he surrounded 
the figure with fantastic illustrations of her adven- 
tures. He wrote also and illustrated, about this 
tiijne, a “Voyage Infernal ” in one of his copy-books. 

At the Strasburg and Bourg colleges, Gustave 
was by no means considered a tractable collegian. He 
was wayward, mischievous, and insubordinate. The 
caricature of the interior of a class-room, Executed at 
this time, is an instance at once of his skill as a 
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an EABI.T CAHICATORE By EOEE PBIHTED AT CETZERJAT, 
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toy-artist and of his idleness as a student. He 
chafed under discipline. He boldly argued with his 
masters. His school -fellows soon looked up to him 
as the champion of independence ; and the weak 
adored bim as one who was always ready to fight 
for his comrades. The elder boys, at Bourg I pre- 
sume, jealous of his popularity, once organised a 
coalition against him. A thrashing was decided upon 
by a band of the upper forms. Dor4 stood up alone, 
before his assailants, and very soon sent them flying. 
Brom that hour his sway was undisputed. His word 
became law, and his mandates were punctually obeyed, 
not only in consequence of his muscular strength 
and his athletic science, but because of the supe- 
riority of his judgment and the unswerving truth- 
fulness of his nature. Matches at foot-ball, and 
the construction of snow-giants, were his favourite 
winter games. His delight was to roll huge masses 
of snow to the spot where the giant was to be 
erected. To him, naturally, fell the part of sculptor 
of the monster, who generally had coals for eyes, 
and assumed a rakish aspect, with the help of an 
old hat and a clay pipe. In the end the monster 
was pelted with snow-balls until he fell. 

Dor4 delighted, as a boy, in the malicious snow- 
balling of inoffensive people in the streets of Stras- 
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burg. He "was tbe leader of the snow-fights at the 
college ; and in one of these, when he led the attack, 
he received a wound in the forehead (the scar of 
which never passed away) from a treacherous foe 
who had loaded his snow-ball with a stone. Dore 
had caricatured the young rascal, and offended him. 

His love of caricature, at this period, was spiced 
with more than a pinch of malice, as he fully ad- 
mitted afterwards. The young are cruel. He would 
draw laughter from men’s foibles, follies, and mis- 
fortunes. It was want of thought, and not want of 
heart. And when he remembered his early ill-nature, 
he looked back with distress and sorrow upon it. 
As a man he disliked satirical designs ; and he was 
glad to be quit of them when he left the Journal 
Amusaiit. 

Having one day met one of his teachers, fishing, 
he detected him buying a fine trout of a poor 
labourer. This teacher was in the habit of boasting 
of lus successes with his rod. Dor6 saw the whole 
history of it at a glance, and made a sketch of the 
incident, and passed it about among his comrades. 
The master caught sight of it, and punished the 
delinquent by sending him to the college-prison — 
an attic, littered with reams of paper. 

The prisoner set to work, and tore the entire store 

2 • 
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into small scraps. When he had made an immense 
pile, he threw the bits like snow-flakes in showers into 
the street. The wind was blowing, and in a short 
time the passers-by thought the roofs were covered 
with snow. Thus the streets far and wide became 
horribly littered. When the author of this freak 
was discovered, he was laughing in his delight ; while, 
below, the head-master was endeavouring to pacify 
the indignant crowd at the college-gates. 

Dore was summoned by the master who had locked 
him up, to explain his fresh misconduct. He 
answered : “ You said 1 should never be good till 
it snowed in June. I merely wished to prove to you, 
this being the month of June, that I was willing to 
be good, by causing a fall of snow.” 

The tender chord in the gamin’s nature was 
struck now and again in his school-days. He 
loved, as I have remarked, to wander in the 
old cathedral, and even to look at the poor 
pictures in it.* While he was a boy in Stras- 
burg a poor old artist, M. Meikle, presented the 
cathedral with a large picture (“ St. Paul before the 
Areopagus ”), which became the laughing-stock of 

* “ They are detestable,” he used to say afterwards, “ yet 
each time 1 return to my native town I pay a visit to these 
croUtes.” 
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the townsfolk. Even the young collegians scoffed. 
Dor6 was only nine years of age, hut he felt a strong 
sympathy for the aged artist, albeit he was unknown 
to him. He resolved to pay him a visit. He called, 
and he talked about the picture so cleverly that the 
old man burst into tears. Terrified at the effect he 
had produced on so venerable a person, the boy fairly 
took to his heels ; and it -was with difl&culty he could 
be comforted with the assurance that he had not 
hurt the artist, but, on the contrary, had pleased 
him. 

As we have seen, Dor^ had already acquired 
a reputation among his friends and neighbours 
as a designer and draughtsman, when, in his 
ninth year, his father sent him to the Bourg 
Lyceum. He began by a travesty of Telemachus 
in his copy-book, which lies before me. His 
masters understood the force and bent of his mind, 
and they humoured the little student who could not 
fis his attention on the curriculum of the school; 
but whose vivid intelligence flew to the heart of 
things, and gathered in knowledge in its own original 
way. It is related of him that, on one occasion, in 
the place of the lesson which had been sel him, he 
handed in his translation of the murder of Olitus in 
the shape of a drawing of the murder, true in all its 
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aceeasories. The professor gave Dor6 the first place 
in his class. It was by promises that, if he obtained 
certain prizes at the Lyceum, he should go with 
his father to Paris, that the impetuous young artist 
was at length induced to apply himself to his lessons. 
He took his prizes, and claimed his reward. 

We have an account of his arrival in Paris in his 
own words : — * 

“ In September 1 847, my parents, being called to 
Paris by serious affairs, took me with them. Our 
stay was not to exceed three weeks. The idea of 
returning to the country after seeing this centre 
of light and learning troubled me much. I thought 
over the means of remaining; for I had already 
resolved, in spite of the stout resistance of my 
parents, on being an artist. They destined me, like 
my two brothers, for the Polytechnic School. 

“ One day I had passed the shop-window of Aubert 
and Philippon, on the Place de la Bourse ; and, on 
returning to the hotel, I made some caricatures in 
the style of those I had seen in the window. While 
my parents were out, I went to the publishers, and 
showed them my sketches. M. Philippon looked 
kindly and attentively at these beginnings, questioned 


* Biographical notes in the possession of Dr. Michel. 
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nie a. to my pomto, and tent mo tack to my p<monte 
mth a letter mviting them to ooll upon lum. my 
went; and M. Philippon. using all lua porsu-mivo 
eloquonoo, prevailed upon ttem to leave mo m arm. 



telling ttem. tliat he could at once make use of my 

talent, and pay me for my work. 

“ From that day it was decided that I might 
devote myself to , my drawing. Had it not been for 
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the good nature of M. Philippon (I say good nature, 
for what I could do then was very childish and 
incorrect), I should have gone back to the depths of 
my province, and lost several years there.” 

And so, a child in years, his pockets fxill of quaint 
bits of humour rendered with an original facile touch, 
destined to be known half over the world before he 
was twenty, Gustave Dor^ turned his back upon the 
httle country town where he had dreamt his first 
dream of glory, and took his mother’s hand and 
entered Paris with his brothers, Ernest and Emile, 
the latter of whom was about to be placed in the 
Polytechnic school.* 

A few months later Paris was in the throes of the 
Revolution of 1848 ; and the young artist watched 
the tumult, the fighting, the barricades, the grim 
processions — not as a partisan, but as a student. 
He attributed his early mastery of crowds to the 
careful observation of Paris streets in that year; 
as well as to his boyish enthusiasm over the exploits 
of Abd-el-Kadr. 

* He is now lientenant-colonel of artiller7. Tlio eldest brotlior, 
Ernest, has made considerable reputation as a composer. 
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doer’s EAELY StroOESSBS. 

AoobBDiNG to Colonel Hor^, his brother Gustave was 
introduced to M. Philippon by the landlord of the 
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house in the Rue Neuve St. Paul, where the Dor^ 
family took up their quarters, on their arrival in 
Paris after the death of the father in 1848. The fact 
appears to be, that Dor4 was in Paris some months 
before his family settled there ; and that ho was 
under the roof of his mother’s friend, Madame 
Herouville, when he was entered at the Charlemagne. 
Phihppon, manager of the Journal pour Eire, know 
what he was about. The caricatures submitted to 
him by the young artist were remarkable, especially 
a series on the Labours of Hercules. The result 
was that Philippon undertook to give work to Gustave 
to the extent of 5,000 francs per annum.* 

At the Charlemagne, Dor6 had for companion, 
among others, M. Edmond About, whom he was to 
illustrate a few years later. We may dismiss his 
career at his college in a few words. He continued 
his Bourg method. He demonstrated that ho had 
mastered his lessons, with his pencil. His professor 
of history would say : 

“ Dor^, step up to the board, and draw a portrait 
of Hero, that these gentlemen may fully understand 
what I have been saying.” , 


* Dor^ remained the grateful friend of his early patron untH 
his .death (Jan- 26, 1862). 
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When he had completed his “rhetorique,” tho 
artist withdrew from college life, without waiting to 
receive his diploma of bachelor of letters ; for by this 
time he was besieged by the publishers, and ho set 
to work with Bertall and Philippon upon illustrated 
papers, Pierre Bry’s cheap romances, indeed, upon all 
kinds of popular literature, and, in his teens, became 
one of the illustrators of the day. In his teens ho 
ranked with Grandville, Bertall, G-avarni, and Daumier, 
and we see traces of all these in his early work. His 
“ Labours of Hercules,” the legend of Polydoro 



Marasquin, and other ideas of his own — as the 
MSnagei’ie Parisienne — cast prodigally over the pages 
of the Journal pour Eire, the Journal pour Tons, 
the Mush Franco-Anglais, established by him in 
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conjunction with M. Pliilippon, the Monde lllustrey 
spread his name and fame far and wide. 

It has been remarked that French caricaturists 
generally are utterly destitute of truth, good taste, 
and moderation, and that their pleasantries have no 
point. This, like nearly all sweeping assertions, is 
incorrect. Take Cham as an instance. He was true 
to nature, and his faculty as a caricaturist and a 
humorist who reviewed the passing hour with a run- 
ning pencil, was inexhaustible. In the main he was 
moderate and in good taste, that is, in good French 
taste, for we must not estimate taste by the narrow 
British standard. He had twenty ideas for every one 
Leech put forth. He had not Leech’s delicacy, nor 
his grace, nor his sense of beauty. But the ideas 
crowded into Cham’s pictorial weekly reviews are 
extraordinary for their brightness and their infinite 
variety. 

Dor^, however, was a caricaturist who seldom 
raised a laugh. Indescribable grimness and hard- 
ness appear in his comic drawings. Perhaps 
his earliest, with which he entered Paris — the 
“Labours of Hercules” — have more genuine fun 
in them, both in idea and execution, than any he 
drew afterwards. He was whimsically suggestive 

and extravagant, and he was a wit on paper, as 
I. 3 
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well as in conversation ; but a Iiourty lauj^h 
was rarely raised by bis pencil. 

When we were together at Boulogne in 185 /), a 
person of suspicious aspect would press his attentions 
upon us, offering us advantageous places to see 
the Queen land, and seats in tho Imperial train. 
While he talked, Dor^, who was at his table, drew 
the picture which appears on tho opposite page, 
and tossed it to me. It was a portrait of our boi*e, us 
a satyr — a brute to be avoided. Dord was a pictorial 
satirist rather than a caricaturist. In his extravagant 
drawings, as in his conversation, happy and striking 
ideas turned up plentifully. His pictorial comnion- 
taries and interpretations often resemble, in the ideas 
which they embody, the suggestivoncss of Kenny 
Meadows, whose feeble and faulty drawing could 
never do jiistice to his conceptions. In Meadows’s 
Shakspeare, and in his contributions to 
there are Scores of dainty thoughts and poetic intor- 
preijations of his text, quite in the vein of Dord. But 
Dorf had the artistic power, the ‘habit of systematic 
observation; in short, all that poor Meadows lacked 
to make an artist.' If Dord kept clear of academic 
training, he was severe master to himself. 

He remarked to Mr. Hamerton, for instance, that 
he had systematically educated his memory. He 
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observed things, as he walked, with the intention of 
remembering all he could of them. “ lie told mo,’’ 
says Mr. Hamerton, “ how he had discovered a way 
by dissecting a subject, by division and subdivision, 
so as to lay it all by in good order, and find the 
details, when he wanted them, in their right places. 
By long practice of this kind he can carry away with 
him a wonderful quantity of facts, and has even tested 
his memory by a contest with a photographic apparatus, 
a friend of his photographing a cathedral, Dorti look- 
ing at it, and drawing it afterwards at homo whilst 
his friend developed the photograph. On comparing 
the two, drawing and photograph, it appeared (much 
to the astonishment of the photographer) that Dor^* 
had omitted no detail of importance, a few minor 
inaccursicies being alone discoverable.” 

Dor6 remarked that the cultivation of the artistic 
memory might be carried to any extent, provided 
the artist observed methodically. Ho measured and 
learned the relative proportions of great masses ; then 
he divided and subdivided them, and then filled in 
each subdivision, thus fixing the minutest details in 
his memory. To the cultivation of artistic memory, 
it should be observed, the learner must bring ripe 
knowledge of nature, and of men and things. We 
have seen that Dor^ obtained his profound and never- 
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failing command of the mountain and the pine 
forestj and of G-othic architecture, in his child- 





BOUBG makkrt woubk 


hood; and its light was a potent aid to the 
cultivation of his memory. By his familiarity with 
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every detail of one Grotliic cathedral, lie was able 
to apply his memory with unerring effect to all 
Gothic work; and when he entered a pine forest 
or a ravine, he came with a full mastery of 
the forms of the tree and mountain, the sweep 
of the valley, the dark recesses of the wooded 
wilderness, the mighty Alpine wreckage of the 
storm. By his unflagging observation and his 
trained memory, he got within his skull the secrets 
of grand effects, and the food on which his ima- 
gination could journey into the vast Unknown. 
He was familiar with the swell and twist and whirl 
of the thunder-cloud. He was master of the weird 
vagaries of the moonlight. His genius rode the 
storm, and snatched with his pencil the many 
awful mysteries of the deep — “le grand vague,” as 
he called it. 

I was riding through Windsor forest one day. 
1 begged him to stop the carriage and make 
some studies of the venerable trees which 
rear their historic heads in that ancient 
place. 

“No, no,” he answered, without taking his eyes 
from the landscape. “I have plenty of collodion in 
my head.” 

He proved it afterwards by Several tours de force 
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when we were on our travels throup^li the streets of 
London. 

It was the physical and intellectual impetuosity 
of Dore’s organization that enabled him to ]>roduce 
at a high speed, Mr. Hamerton remarks on this 
quality of the artist, that in his review of the Salon of 
1863, he had said that Dore’s publisliod designs might 
already be '* counted by thousands,” jind then sonu-- 
what hesitatingly added, “ perhaps oven by tens of 
thousands.” Later, being in Lord’s stxidio, he asked 
him how many drawings he had published — a tpies- 
tion that was never a pleasant one to the urt.ist, 
who believed that he had suffered by t'xaggera- 
tions of his fecundity. But ho answered, on being 
pressed, that in the month of May, 1862, a friend 
hadjmade an estimate, and had counted \ip to forty- 
four thousand. This, of course, was an exaggera- 
tion. 

Thousands of these illustrations were crude pen 
and pencil scratches of his boyhood. Ho produced 
upwards of four hundred during his first year on the 
Journal pour Eire. They were cast forth without 
a second thought. They were replies to publishers 
who crowded his doorway, cast out in the pursuit 
^of gain by a young man who had suddenly found 
a fortune at the point of his pencil; but if we 
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go over the mass in cold blood, and with every 
disposition to be sharply critical, we shall find in 
them — as I have already endeavoured to show by 
a few examples scattered through these pages — 
hosts of brilliant ideas, fantastic, extravagant, coarse, 
cruelly sarcastic, grimly humorous, horrible by turns, 
but still revealing a poet and a humorist, who, if 
not a master of the springs of laughter, often touched 
the source of tears. 

M. Emile de Girardin, with his one idea a day, 
was intellectually a very slow coach in comparison 
with the beardless artist in the E,ue Saint-Domi- 
nique, who bounded along his table from subject to 
subject, with an idea for any one of the rows of 
wood blocks before him. His outlines were often 
inaccurate ; he had no time for the niceties of 
perspective ; there were innumerable points of igno- 
rance, incongruities, and disproportions in these 
drawings made while the publishers’ messengers 
. were waiting, but in them there were thoughts 
enough to fill the lives of twenty artists moving 
at the ordinary speed. Between Dor6 and Ingres, 
or Meissonnier, or G^rome, comparison is impos- 
sible.. One perfect outline engaged the intellect of 
the creator of Za Source for years; but the impa- 
tient invagination of Dor^ hastened to realise ideas. 
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passing over correctness of details with something like 
disdain. 

■ The rate of production is no test of the merit of 
the artist. The sluggish, mediocre man delights in 
endeavouring to discredit the famous creator, whoso 
heat and strength leave him no rest, but who is 
tortured with the perpetual desire to put out all that 
he feels within him. Dor6 was mercilessly attacked 
because he pretended to paint as well as to illus- 
trate, to etch as well as to mould his conceptions 
in clay. He was the universal artist, who laid all 
methods and materials under contribution. “ Univer- 
sality,” Hegel teaches us, “ is readily confused 
•with emptiness, because it is a freedom from all that 
is particular.” The painters said Dor6 could not 
paint, and this in the presence of his “Family of 
Acrobats,” his “ Neophyte,” his “ Eizzio,” his “ Fran- 
cesca,” his powerful poetic landscapes and his series 
of grand Biblical scenes. The sculptors admitted 
that he had ideas in his groups, but he was 

not “ sculpturesque ; ” and the wielders of the dry 
point denied him the gifts of an etcher, even 

when contemplating the plate of his “ Neophyte ” 

and his portrait of his friend Eossini. I 

called upon him in the Eue Saint-Dominique, 
and found him up in one of the garrets, where 
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he had hidden himself to give his mind wholly 
up to his etching. He had discarded several 
plates as not wholly satisfactory, and was at work 
upon another. 

“ Bon jour, mon ami,’" he said, without raising his 
eyes from his plate. “ You see, I have the patience 
of the ox.” It was only the seventh plate that he 
let pass. So far as his countrymen were concerned, 
it was in vain. They would have him keep to his 
illustrations. 



BRA WING nr ONE OF BORe’s FIRST SOHOOL-BOOEB, OF “ LB GRAND CHAR D’ENFBR,’* 
ILLUSTItATING HIS “ VOYAGE INFERNAL.” 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE LABOUBS OP HBBOULBS. 


Q-ustavb Doaf his first formal appearanco befort*- 
the world in a small album (one of the Jabot series). 
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published by Aubert & Oo., of the Place de la Bourse.* 
The publishers introduced the artist in a brief 
preface : — 

“ ‘ The Labours of Hercules,’ have been designed, 
■drawn, and lithographed by an artist fifteen years of 
age, who has taught himself drawing without a 
master, and without classical studies. It has ap- 
peared to us that this is not the least curious fact 
about this original album, and we have desired to cite 
it here, not only in order to specially interest the 
public in the works of this young draughtsman, but 
also to mark the point of departure of M. Dor6, whom 
we believe to be destined to take distinguished rank 
in art. 

“ M. Dor6’s second album will be executed in 
pencil, and will appear in the course of February. 

“ Aubeet & ClE.” 

If his countrymen, in after years, declined to give 
Gustave Dor4 a hearty welcome and high place as a 
painter, at least they acknowledged him at once when 
he presented his eatliest designs to them. He was 
frankly accepted, before he was out of his boyhood, 

■; V' 

* Les Travaux d’HercuU. Par G. Dor^.' Paris : Chez Aubert 
et Gie, Place de la Bourse, 29. 
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both as a caricaturist and an illustrator of marked and 
surprising originality. He was put in a lino with 
Cham and Topfer, who were tho stars of the Jabot 
series, and he at once vindicated his right to tho 
honour. 

The subject of the “Laboiu’s of Hercules” camo 
naturally to the schoolboy, who had just boon crammed 
with Grreek myths. This, tho most popular of the 
myths of the ^olian race, remains the most intorc'st- 
ing of them in our modern schools. Bore’s caricatures 
of the “ Twelve Labours ” aro full of genuine fun. 
The album is a pictorial burlesque. Kuryathcua is a 
monarch of the type which tho lato Prank Matthews 
made familiar to the British stage. Hercules is .such 
a strong man as we have seen in a booth at a country 
fair. The myth is travestied to tho taste of tho 
French public of 1848. 

The muscular monster starts on his expedition 
against the Nemean lion. Tho kingly beast springs at 
Hercules, but Hercules, “ uniting skill with strength,” 
catches him by the tail and swings him above his head 
with the swiftness of a teetotum. The freedom and 
spirit of this drawing are astonishing, as the work of 
a boy of fifteen. So tremendous is the force of 
Hercules, that he flings the lion a distance of two 
leagues, and he is driven into the ground blra 
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a thunderbolt. The pace of the lion’s gyrations, 
under the impetus of the arm of Hercules, is described 
thus: 



Then Hercules carries the lion off in triumph to a 
tanner, that his skin may be dressed, and that he may 
wear it “ as a winter paletot.” He receives the mayor 
of the commune of Hemea by the way. Hercules, in 
a chair of state, and the rustic mayor and his son, are 
admirable bits of the pure grotesque. In the inter- 
minable queue of country folk flocking to the tanner’s 
yard to see the Nemean lion’s skin, there is another 
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early indication of tliat power of di'jiwing crowds reach- 
ing from the foreground to the uttorniost distance, 
in which Dor6 was afterwards unsurpassed. Hercules, 
in his new paletot, makes his how to liis t yrannical 
cousin Eurystheus, The Khig, who has a bet wit h 
Hercules, fearing he may lose it, commands him to go 
forth and destroy the Lerna 5 a,n Hydra, a groat water- 
serpent, which was ravaging tho country of Lorna, in 
Argolis, destroying both men and cattle. Ho finds, 
by the jumping of innumerable frogs, that ho is in 
marshy land. Then ho sinks into a hog, and as ho 
scrambles out of it, soaked and covortnl with W(‘o<ls, 
he comes upon the hydra. His fight with tho monster, 
the heads flying in the air, tho tonufiod rtistics mounted 
on stilts, as in the Landes, when ho shows tho head- 
less hydra to them ; and, finally, thoir rejoicings over 
their deliverer, are full of a free and frank humour 
not apparent in Dora’s later grotesque work, Tho 
country folk pouring out wino in honour of Hercules, 
aud the majestic pose of the mighty slayoi’, arc 
capital bits of extravagance. Throughout tho album 
the rustics are full of character. The boy-artist had 
studied them in his provincial home at Bourg. The 
learned men discoursing on the body of the slain 
hydra araij^also capital. They are subtly conceived, 
freely and firmly pencilled. 



Eurystheus is in abject fear about bis wager witb 
bis cousin. Laying bis trembling band upon tbe 
shoulder of Hercules, be points to tbe Brymantbian 
boar, wasting tbe corn-fields. Hercules goes forth, 
■drags tbe animal by tbe tail, and then bears him 
in his arms into tbe presence of bis cousin, who faints 
with fright. 

Tbe race after tbe bind of Cerynea, tbe destruction 
of tbe Centaurs, the scattering of tbe Stympbalian 
birds — tbe latter being brought home to Burystbeus 
to make a rich fricassee (which disagrees 'Witb him), 
tbe securing of tbe girdle of Hippolyte, including her 
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muff and cashmere shawl, the driving of the oxen of 
Geryones to Mycenaj, and the carrying off the golden 
apples of the Hesperides, lead up to the cleansing of the 
stables of Augeas, and the marriage of the hero to Hebe, 



marchande de limonade, and goddess of youth. With 
the apples of Hesperides Madame Burystheus Tnalrfla 
marmalade. Hercules, who returns penniless from 
one of his labours, sits to a painter as he app ea red 
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slaying' the Nemcan lion. In Iho end, Knryatheus 
admits that ho has lost his bet, and jiays for a bottle 
of beer, like a man. 
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LA. SAINTS EUSSIE. BAJBELAIS. 

Domestically, Dore’s lines were cast in pleasant 
places. Before he Tvas a man he was settled in the 
old and spacious house in the Rue Saint Dominique, 
in the St. Germain quarter, which had been built by 
his maternal grandfather. His mother, as we shall 
see, watched over him with an all-engrossing love 
and pride till she died; and the faithful Erangoise, 
who had received him in her lap when he was born, 
was by his bedside when he breathed his last.* 

In the Rue St. Dominique, and in a small studio in 
the Rue Monsieur le Prince, Dor4 spent the early 
years of his life as an artist. He was methodical in 
the distribution of his time. His friend and fellow- 

* This faithful servant has hceu in the Dore family Mty-four 
years. Her portrait, by her master, is in the Dor^ Gallery in 
Bond Street. 
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traveller in Spain, Italy, and the Tyrol, Paul DaUoz, 
■writes of him : “ His life ■was one of extreme sim- 
plicity, like that of men who are jealous of all in- 
vasions of their working hours, ll se claquem/urait in 
his work, shutting out any avenue to his mind by 
■which other pre-occupations might have entered it. 
But he kept a way open for friendship, and I shall 
always remember as an honour the affection he 
bore me.”* He was up betimes, and he would 
be found at home, working at the long table 
where he executed his drawings, before six on 
summer mornings. He went into the fashionable 
world, to the first nights at the theatres, to 
musical parties, and to official receptions and balls; 
but these diversions — even the wild gaieties of the 
Caveau — were never permitted to interfere with his 
art. A glass of water before leaving was his refresh- 
ment at rout or ball. He retired early, that he 
might be at his wood blocks under the sweet morning 
light. His afternoons he gave to painting in his 
studio. He produced amazing numbers of drawings, 
never neglecting to make his appearance in the Salon, ■ 
first with pen-and-ink sketches, and then with am- 
bitious canvasses. It was not that he was impatient 


* Letter to B. J. Parw, July lOtli, 1H83. 
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to gain ■wealth and fortune, but that bo could not 
choose but give form to the crowded images and ideas 
of his impulsive imagination. Like tho poet who 
lisped in numbers for the numbeivs came, Dorc drew, 
as I have shown, from his babyhooil, bocauso pictures 
came, and would come, to the point of Ins pencil. 
His impatience to expi'ess his ideas in pictorial forms 
cannot be better illusti*ated than by the observation 
of his nurse Franfoise, that, as a child, ho would 
have his pencil cut at both ends. 

We have seen that ho arrived in Paris, on tho death 
of his father, just in time to see tho llovolution of 
February. He observed the tumult of the streets; 
hosts of men moving under strong excitement; tho 
picturesque attitudes and groupings of street-corner 
politicians, and the processions of rovolutiouaiy 
bands bearing dead men, through tho wintry night, 
and all the grim picturesqueness of barricades. 
The scenes left indelible impressions on his mind. He 
was of no party. He would not suffer political ques- 
tions to get a hold on him. But his early experiences 
of the violent days of 1848 left in him a hatred of 
extreme politicians, which would burst out again and 
again when a political discussion arose in his presence. 
He chafed under any influence that tended to draw 
him, even for an hour, from his art. 
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But Gustave Dorc was an ardent patriot. He may- 
have been the most German of French painters ; he 
was assuredly a Frenchman to the backbone in senti- 
ment and in love of country. His appearance was 
Alsatian : his heart was as French as Hugo’s. We 
find him deeply moved by the excesses of the revo- 
lutionists of 1848, in the first place ; and by the 
Orimoan war, in the second. His “ Battle of the 
Alma ” in the Salon first gave him prominence as a 
painter ; and a scathing pictorial satire, conceived and 
wholly executed by himself in his twenty-first year, 
in the midst of confusing masses of weekly work for 
the illustrated papers, showed the measure of his 
scorn for the enemy of France. 

This pictorial satire consists of 500 drawings,* 
which describe grotesquely the dark and cruel history 



of Russia. The title consists of figures wielding the 


* Hidoire Dramaiique, Pittomqm, «t CaricaturaU de la Sainte 
Busde. Commontde et illustrce de 600 magniaques gravures par 
Gustave Dor^, gravies sur bois par toute la nouvelle ficole sous la 
direction generals de Sotain. Prix 4 francs. Paris : I. Bry 
Aini, 27, Eue Guindgaud. 1854. 
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knout, and victims dropping red-hot tears. A black 
smudge describes the oidgin of tho history oE ituasia, 
lost in the darkness of anti(juity. Then wo learn 
thus — 



that the first era of this history prost'nta notliing of 
interest. But, the chroniclers report, about tho year 
11 or llj, the beautiful bear Polnor was seduced by 
the charms of a young walrus, and their offspring was 
the first Russian. Other chroniclers pretend that tho 
female was a penguin and not a walrus. Tho conse- 
quence is a free fight among the learned opponents, 
during which the air is thick with books, pens, and 
inkstands. A blank page represents the absolute 
barrenness of the next century. 

The Russians adored Peroun, god of peace, of the 
harvest, of armies, of friendship, of commerce, of war, 
of honour, of glory, of falsehood, of orthodoxy, and 
other virtues and vices. He was, in short, a thorough 
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god-of-all-work, and his priL'sta invented the knout 
And other invigorating and persuasive instruments. 
Peroun is drawn, seated upon a rock, with an iron 
mask covering his face, and Eussians wildly dancing 
round him. 

The ancient Eussians made much of their women, 
and permitted themselves to be led about by them. 
Wo find tw'o lazy and hairy ruffians lounging in a 
heavy cart, drawn by their wives. Then the nation 
becomes tired of being governed merely by its brutal 
instincts, and proceeds to elect a chief. After the 
fight which ensues, and in which heads and limbs fly 
about in every direction, it is discovered that there is 
not a whole man left to undertake the office of 
governor. They have to beg two or three men of a 
neighbouring state. Throe brothers are sent, on 
approval, in a closed cart. On opening it, the Eus- 
sians find that Eurik has managed to despatch his 
two brothers en route. Ho is, therefore, just the man 
to bo autocrat of sacred Eussia ! 

Eurik is no sooner placed on the throne than he 
marches on Constantinople. He returns to die of 
■colic. His successor, Igor, marches on Constanti- 
nople, and returns to Novgorod to die like his pre- 
decessor. Oleg, the third monarch, also marches on 
Constantinople, and goes home to perish like Igor and 
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anotlier, under a “tariff of mutilations.” A incli 
Boyard can allow himself the luxury of decapitating 
a couple of his fellow-countrymen now and then ; but 
the economical have to calculate to a leg or a finger. 
On the death of Jai*oslaw, five pretenders fight for 
the throne, until five helmets are all that remain of 
them. 



The throne passes from one occupant to another 
much in the same way. Crime, violence, brutality, 
run their course through the history, interspersed with 
extravagant incidents. The burlesque story is kept up 
with unflagging verve, and the most biting satire, and 
with touches of pure humour. Yaldimir reviewing 
the candidates for his hand (p. 57) is a perfect burlesque 
monarch. The invasion of the Tartar hordes is worthy 
of Richard Doyle. There are horrible episodes in the 
history, which serve their purpose in it as a fierce 
satire, but which are revolting to look upon as the 
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bloody deeds of Ivan the Terrible. A man hacked 
open from chin to bowels with a copious stream of 
blood pouring from him, victims impaled upon lances, 
hke larks upon a spit, Ivan’s dinner, with tortured 
men or the hanging a baby by way of amusement, are 
not within our ranere of the humorous. 


ini 




SMI 


iSim 



We turn away, with the historians of Ivan, in 
disgust. We are bidden to take off our hats and cast 
our eyes in the direction of Peter the Great. The 
tell-tale variety of head-gear is capital : — 


'' \ 
S 




Peter, mending shoes, sawing, and performing other 
kinds of manual labour, is presented to us. These 
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occupations prepare him to rule, and ho issues a 
ukaso by which lu' sujipresscs all his ]>rodocossors, and 
tho history of Russia- Before him, Russia is a blank. 
In order to show that his ideas aro liberal, and that 
men should rise by merit, ho mounts guard at his own 
palace gate. 



The draAving of Peter, in his dream, hidden behind 
the North Pole, scraping out the map of Europe, with 
a night-light placed upon the globe to guide him, is a 
fantastic form of humour that was congenial to Dor^. 
Then the artist’s pencil stops, refusing to enter upon 
the coarseness and the horrors of the history of Russia 
after Peter the Great ; in spite of the remonstrances 
of M. Bry, the publisher. It is at length agreed that 
an immense vine-leaf shall cover the reign of Cathe- 
rine. At her funeral, her coffin is borne to the grave 
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by walking crosses, inscribed “ Oi git I’Amiti^,” “ Ci 
git I’Honneur,” “ Oi git la Conscience,” &c. 

We pass on to the reign of Nicholas. The figure of 
Nicholas is the master-stroke of the book. The man 
is majestic, imposing; but his head is that of a 
mannikin. At a reception on a gala-night at the 
theatre, on looking out upon the broad expanse of 
Europe, the figure of the Czar is superb. The survey 
of Europe, through the wrong end of the telescope, 
Nicholas insisting that it is the right end since he wills 
it so, is a grim and cutting caricature. 



The satire closes with the Crimean "War, all to the 
•disadvantage of the Russians, and to the glory of 
France, who is represented thrusting 1812 down 
Muscovite throats. The drawing of two French 
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tvooptn-R, ri'admy^ the nows o^ the latest victory,* is 
full of i^iurit aiul obsia-vatinn. 



Tho studios of tho heads of sycophantic liistorians 
of the reign of Joan tho Terrible are good. 
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Mr. Hamerton remarks, with truth, that Dord, as a 
designer on wood, had at least half-a-dozen styles of 
his own — styles adapted to the varieties of subjects 
and of treatment he had in hand. For instance, his 
manner in the head and tail pieces to his Don Quixote, 
and, again, in his Contes Drdlatiques, is quite apart 
from that of the Wandering Jew, Dante, and the 
Ancient Mariner, and all the foregoing are distinct 
from those of his Rabelais, and his fine and delicate 
illustrations to Tennyson and Ariosto. It is, more- 
over, true that he discovered several new resources in 
wood-engraving, and formed a school in Paris of 
which he was justly proud, and which he cultivated 
with great care, going the round of his engravers’ 
workshops in the afternoons, in the interval between 
his d^enner and his return to his painting. In 
his earlier work on wood, the lights and shadows are 
violent. When he departed from his strong effects, 
he was apt to be feeble or fade. He appeared in his 
early time to have no sense of many gradations in 
light and shade. Whether this was due to tifate im- 
mense quantity of rough designs he was called upon 
to do for Bry, Philippon, Aubert, and others, and 
much of it at night, whereby delicacy was sacrificed 
and the eye became sensitive only to sharp con- 
trasts, it is difficult to determine. But it is indis- 
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putable that, after a time, be was on bis guard 
against tbe abuse of bis sense of tbe supernatural 
in its sombre aspects ; and that be came, relieved, 
out of bis black shadows into tbe sun and under 
tbe stars, as Dante issued from liis Inferno, through 
bis Purgatory, to tbe white bgbt of bis Paradise.* 

In tbe Contes Drtlatiques, as in tbe Rabelais, there 
is what has been called tbe true old Middle-Age spirit. 
It is diflScult to believe that these 425 designs were 
by tbe band of a young man, living in Paris in our 
own time, and taking bis pleasure among tbe Bohe- 
mians of tbe Eue des Martyrs. But here, as in 
Rabelais, and afterwards in tbe Inferno, Dor6 caught 
the spirit of bis author, and identified himself with 
it. He was Babelaisian with Rabelais and Balzac, 
Dantesque with Dante, and be laughed and revelled 
with children in tbe tales of Perrault. From tbe 
grim visions of tbe great Florentine be passed with 
joyful relief to Little Red Riding Hood. 

Tbe works of Fran 9 ois Rabelais, t edited by tbe 

* M. Pisan was perhaps his most distinguished interpreter on 
wood. 

t (Euvres de Francois Bnbelais, PrecMSes d’wne Notice Ilistorique 
sur la Vie et les Ouvm(/es de Rabelais, aitgmentee de Nouvemx Docu- 
ments, par P. L. Jacob, Bibliophile. Nouvelle edition, revue sur les 
mdlleurs te.ctes et ‘partmilidrement sur les travaiue de^ J. Le Duehat et 
de 8. De L'Aulnaye, edaircie quant a V Oi'thograplie st la Ponetuation, 
et accompcignee do Notes succinctes et d’un Olossaire, par Louis Bjffr^, 

5 * 
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“bibliopTiile Jacob ” and Louis BarriS, and illustrated by 
Gru stave Dor^, was first published in 1854 — in D ore’s 
twenty-second year. Dor^, tired of the pot-au-few 
labours to which he had been restricted by the 
pressing demands of the proprietors of illustrated 
papers, found in the pages of Rabelais a work 
entirely suited to his mood and to his power. It 
was to him a wholly congenial labour, in which he 
revelled; and in which he was encouraged by the 
"bibliophile Jacob.” But the publishers would none 
of it. In the artist’s extravagant humour they could 
not perceive a spirit profoundly Rabelaisian. The wild 
imagination was shapeless, inarticulate confusion to 
them. But the " bibliophile ” estimated at their right 
value the wealth of humour, of thought, and creative 
force in the enthusiastic young artist who had tho- 
roughly saturated his mind with his author, and 
presented him pictorially as no artist had presented 
him before. At length M. J. Bry was persuaded by 
the book-worm to give the volume a trial in the 
cheapest possible form; and it was brought out in 
the roughest manner upon something very like tea- 
paper, by the publisher, who dedicated it " a mon ami, 
Gustave Dor^.” 

Anoisn Professeur de Philosophie. Illustrations par Gustavo 
Dor^. Paris : J. Bry aim^, 27 Rue Gulnegaud. 
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The “ gentil et ingeaieux Eabeiais,” the beggar 
monk whom Jean du Bellay called to his table, com- 
manding his servants to respect him as ‘'le plus 
gentil esprit et le plus docte personnage de la r^pub- 
lique des lettres, ’ ’ the roystering, humorous, and learned 
bon-viyant, with his Middle-Age surroundings, and 
above all, with his marvellous Middle-Age romances 
of Gargantua and Pantagruel, set Dora’s imagination 
aflame. He felt that he held the rich and rare sub- 
ject on which he might embroider immortal work. 
He fell to with ardour that left him no rest, until he 
had given the final touch to la dive Boitteille* The 
frontispiece presents to the reader Rabelais — the head 
modelled with fine touches — ^holding the open page of 
the life of the great Gargantua father of Pantagruel, 
with Montaigne, Moliere, Scarron, Voltaire, Lesage, 
and a host of smaller literary fry down to the Roman- 
ticists of 1830, pressing round to copy it. Montaigne 
is writing an essay, Moliere is showing Tartufe 
and Scapin, and Lesage presents Gil Bias. When we 
open the book we find Dora’s brightest work. His 
imagination is fresh, his spirit is jocund, there is the 
breath of youth in the lively scenes. It is sensuous 
and ribald even to the level of the author. Nothing 

* He published three editions of Babelais, the firbt, with only a 
few illustrations, and lastly his splendid folio edition. 
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I toned down nor avoided. The young Bohemian 
3vels in the wit, the humour, the irony, and in the 
ough and Middle- Age flavours these have from the 
and of the leai’ned Hellenist, the omnivorous student, 
,nd the riotous boon companion rolled into one. 
3ord appears to miss the philosophic depths of Rabe- 
ais ; he has hardly, to use Rabelais’ phrase, broken 
he bone and sucked the marrow ; but his piercing 
magination, aided by his familiarity with the externals 
if the Middle Ages, his high spirits and his sharp 
enjoyment of the humorous, the fantastic, the weird 
and grotesque scenes and figures unfolded in the 
story of Pantagruel and Panurgo, in Grangousier 
and Gargamelle, to the Sonnante and Prere Jean des 
Bntommeures, has enabled him to revive, to fortify, 
and to explain the marvellous imagination and variety 
of the great Tourangin. Dord’s command over a 
confused multitude is nowhere more striking than in 
Panurge s victory over the army of the Dipsodes, 
the revels interrupted by the birth of Gargantua, 
Gargantua in his bath and at nurse, the Inn of the 
Cave-P einte, and Gargantua going to mass. The studies 
of heads are of extraordinary power and variety. 
Trippa, Messire Oudart, Homenaz, Albian Oamar 
“maistre 4ditue” of the Isle Sonnante, Grippeminaud, 
Gragne-beaucoup, Panurge and Pr^re Jean are rare 
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studies of character; indeed, the series of heads 
in Core’s Rabelais dispose, once and for all, of 
the remark of one of his serious critics, that his 
creations were mere shadows. 



THE INFANT GARGANTUA. 

His gothic piles, his old streets, and the crowds 
with which he peopled them, are the creation of a mind 
that had observed much and deeply. His visions 
have their roots in tV earth. Panurge and Prfere 
Jean, Grippeminaud and Gagne-beaucoup are grotesque 
presentments of human character. They are freshest 
in the original edition of Rabelais', but they are 
elaborated to the utmost, and are masterly studies, in 
the later edition which Core issued on a costlier 
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plan wlieti his fame could command publishers for 
his most ambitious and costly creations. In this 
first rough edition we have the charm of the sketch — 
the idea thrown down in the true, insouciant Rabe- 
laisian spirit of the gamin de genie, as Theophile 
Crautier loved to call his young friend. In the more 
ambitious and laboured work we have patience, with 
craftsmanship, and a soberer and discrecter spirit. 
On the whole I prefer the inspired work of the 
gamin, with its daring, its riot, and its reckless 
abuses of undisciplined strength. It is an orgy 
of the imagination where battles and executions, 
dancings and hangings, bloodshed and banquetting, 
love-making and terrors of the night, the wilderness 
and the storm, make one confounding hurly-bui’ly ; 
but it is such pictorial thinking, jesting, and rollicking 
as the eye of the cure of Meudon would have 
twinkled over, and for which he would have called 
the artist to his side to make merry in very gratitude 
and gladness. 




BOUBO. 
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(JIIAPTER V. 

“THE ■\VANDEEIKG .TEW.” — BALZAC’S "CONTES 
DROLATIQUEB.” * 

Tee public bad been struck 
by tlie remarkable illustra- 

a boy, almost unknown, save 
to one or two proprietors 
o£ illustrated papers. There 
was thought in every line of 
his pencil. Crude and harsh, 
and often grotesque to the 
utmost verge of extrava- 
gance, his figures had a 
meaning and a duty to perform in illustration of 

* La IJyende du Jviif Errant. Compositions et Dessins par 
■GnsTAVE DorIs, graves au bois par F. Eouget, 0. Jahrer, et I. 
<3-ancharcl. Imprimtjs par J. Best. Po^me aveo prologue et 
epilogue par Paul Ddpont. Prtifaoe ot notice bibliographique par 
Panl Lacroix (Bibliophile Jacob), avec Ballade de Stranger mise 
■en mnsigne par Ernest Dori. Paris : Michel Levy Fr&res. 
1866. 


tions of Rabelais drawn by 
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the text, nevertheless. Fond of violent motion; of 
trees bent low by the hurricane ; of dark gable ends ; 
of strongly -marked featm-es and well-defined muscles ; 
given to the humorous in the drawing rather than 
in the idea — Gustave Dor^ at once commanded atten- 
tion. He was puffed and abused in one breath. The 
followers of the masters in vogue — all men, in fact, 
tied to well-known ateliers — ^laughed at him. Of no 
school, he could not be of any worth. Such was the 
immediate verdict of the Paris critics ; but the public 
recorded a very different decision. Loiterers along 
the quays might be seen poring over the pages of 
Dora’s Rahelais — for it is before the book-boxes of the 
Quai V oltaire that the true Parisian critics are to be 
found. He became accepted — outside and away from 
the Academy — as an original artist, destined to prove 
to the French people that there may be true and 
noble interpretations of nature in minds ignorant of 
acadamio severities — strangers to the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts — unconscious of the necessity of a journey to 
Rome. 

The Wandering Jew was the second,; ambitious work 
'Dor6 gave to the world. He had paintings stored in 
his studio, but of these the public knew nothing. If 
this legend of the Wandering Jew, as told by Dor^,, 
had not substantial claims to our attention as a work 
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of art, it would still command notice as tlio most 
pretontious spocimcii of wood-ongraviug tliat lias 
been put forth by French ongravers for many years. 
Indeed, tho “ bildiophilo Jacob ” deigned to intro- 
duce the plates — not only with a survey of tho 
“Legend of the Wandering Jew,” but also with a 
sketch of ivood-ongraving from the block of Saint 
Christoidier, dated l t2J, down to the completion of 
the engraving of Lore’s great drawings. Nor aro the 
biblio])hilo’s remarks on tho value of wood-engravings, 
as faithfully reproducing the free strokes of the artist’s 
pencil, without value. MM. Rouget, Jahror, Grauchard, 
and others, who engraved the drawings, strove to 
produce effects that were to exhibit the utmost capa- 
bility of tho material. Here was an attempt to create 
a revolution in Art, by proof that all the fine grada- 
tions of colour shown in engraving on metal and 
lithograph, might be equally well rendered on box- 
wood. The sub] cot was well chosen. It was one in 
which the young illustrator of Rabelais might find a 
broad field for his bold conceptions — ^his startling 
effects of light and shade — his intrepid dealings with 
form — his close studies of the human figure.. 

The legend of the Wandering Jew has retained 
its hold wherever superstition has lingered, or still 
lingers, in Europe. It was the great legend of the 
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Middle Ages. Its origin is lost in the mists that 
close upon the past beyond the thirteenth century. 
StiU it presses through, here and there, in the history 
of superstitions, but more especially in those of 
G-ermany, as a story worthy of all respect. The 
“ bibliophile ” surmises that this majestic allegory 
was originally imagined by some preacher or poet, 
who put forth the Wandering Jew as the type of his 
scattered nation — scattered, but indestructible ! 

The Jews had crucified the Son of God (says the 
“bibliophile”) — had insulted Him in His last hour. 
Their punishment was told by Christ Himself, who 
wept oYer doomed Jerusalem. They were expelled 
from their country after the destruction of the city of 
Titus, and dispersed oYer the Eoman Empire. Since 
that i^ime we haYe watched the strange destinies of a 
scattered people — surYiYing their dispersion, and pre- 
serYing, in the midst of other nations, their nationality, 
the characteristics of their race, their laws, and their 
religion, in the teeth of persecutions to which they 
haYe been universally subjected. Outraged, despoiled, 
driven from place to place, they have never wholly 
lost heart. They change their refuge with resigna- 
tion ; they obstinately return to former resorts ; they 
brave apew dangers from which they have just 
escaped ; they affect poverty in order to become rich 
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with impunity ; they hide themselves to escape out- 
rage ami punishment ; they will not, however, put off 
their costume nor alter t heir peculiar aspects, because 
they persist in remaining Jews till tlic coming of the 
Messiah. Such has been the fate of the J ews, accord- 
ing to the “ bibliophile” ; and such is the condition of 
the Wandering dew, according to the legend. 

It is the Wandering Jew, as this great type, with 
whom Dorc dealt, leaving to the “bibliophile” the task 
of tracing back the legend — of noticing the disputes of 
theologians on the identity of the Jew with Malchus, 
whoso car was cut off Ijy St. Peter in the Garden of 
Olives, or of his confusion with the impenitent thief. 
Tho artist took the broad and obvioiis signification of 
the story as it has come down to us. His view may 
be compared rather with that of Boranger, ia the 
poem accompanying tho plates — and in the niodern 
and graceful epilogue of Pierre Dupont — than with 
the cold classical precision and the love of fact for 
which the “bibliophile’s” preface is chiefly remarkable. 
Thus, the first plate presents the Crucifizion; and 
here the daring of tho artist’s imagination becomes at 
once apparent. The central figure is that of the 
Saviour bearing the Cross, and bearing it with super- 
human might. Crowded about this grand figure are 
men, women, and children — all wondrOtsgly human by 
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contrast. Tliey stretch in unbroken crowds up the 
dim hill. Some are lying about the awful spot, 
others are idling by the way. And then the mob 
winds from the distance into the foreground. Here a 
■chubby little Israelite is perched upon the parental 
shoulders ; there brawny guards, all laughing, elbow 
their way past, Jewesses looking carelessly on. In the 
left-hand corner is the gable-end of a house in deep 
gloom. A rough, dirty, uncombed man, with a crisp 
beard, a boot in one hand and a shoemaker’s tool in 
the other, has come out to see the procession go by. 
He stares defyingly at the Saviour, who turns 
towards him, and, it is evident, would speed him on 
his awful pilgrimage. Above the Jew’s head is the 
sign, Ala Botte Judaique.” The power with which 
the scene is grouped — the impressive reality given to 
it by trivial realities — even the our barking at tho 
Saviour’s feet — are the emanations of a rich and 
reverential imagination. They are part of the secret 
of the success which is coming to the artist. Here 
speaks one who thinks for himself. He puts down a 
scene as it presents itself to his mind’s eye, not as he 
imagines Titian or Vandyke would have rendered it. 

The second plate discovers the Wandering Jew 
already far on his journey. His hair is white; his 
blanched beard flows to his waist. Heavily leaning 
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ni^on liis staff, and clutching his bag of gold, with a 
storm beating upon his head, on a lonely road, 
hemmed in with rocks, he pauses at a wayside 
cross, about which the trees bend low before the tem- 
pest. The distance, with the faintly-seen steeple, is a 
masterly effort of light and shade, that has all the 
force of Eembrandt’s etchings. The third scene 
shows the humour of the artist. The Wanderino’ 
Jew, passing through the streets of Brabant (and 
how picturesque are the old, angular wooden 
houses !) is surrounded by a crowd of citizens and 
■citizens’ children. 

J amais ils u’avaieiit vii 

Uu honime si barbu. 

The group of fat old citizens, with their quaint, 
dimpled children, and the company of soldiers pene- 
trating an awfully dark street on the right, but all 
turning back to look at the wondrous old man, are 
ideas most happily rendered. Then there are weird 
thoughts here and there. For instance, one bourgeois, 
riding by upon his ass, has stopped close to the Jew 
to examine him attentively, while his animal, taking 
advantage of his proximity to the old man’s beard, 
has caught a clump of it between his jaws. Even the 
atroUing geese have waddled from the gutter, and are 
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cackling at the strange sight. Bnt perhaps the finest 
conception in the series is the scene (and it is grand 
for its half-defined, its mystic meanings) whore the 
Jew, walking upon the waters, sees the reflection of 
the Crucifixion in the waves. His eyes are riveted 
upon the revelation. He hurries forward, but the 
picture dances before him, an unutterable horror. 
The church-yard scene has the same power ; but hero 
the Crucifixion, half made out, floats over the old 
man’s head in majestic masses of cloud. The Jew 
wanders, unharmed, through battle-fields; and in one 
of these experiences Dord took up the legend. The 
battle going forward in the distance is a very re- 
markable tangle o£ fighting men, excellent for the 
variety of its animation; but the foreground whore 
the Jew stands almost paddling in blood is one of 
Dord’s unfortunate exaggerations. It is a nightmare : 
a bit of realism which degrades instead of enforcing 
the story. A man, with both arms cut off, is fight- 
ing still, by holding his sword-hilt in his mouth. 
Legs, arms, and trunks lie bleeding on all sides. Two 
amputated arms are actually fencing in the air. The 
trunk of a man sitting in a pool of blood is aiming a 
last arrow at the foe, and two bleeding hearts smoke 
in'- the central point of the picture, through which, 
with staff and money-bag firmly clutched, the very 
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old Wanderer goes on his way unharmed. These 
horrors are redeemed only by two or three touches. 
For instance, the plump old monk kneeling in the 
midst of the wounded on the Jew’s path, and holding 
up a crucifix to a dying soldier, is a happy thought. 

Let us pass to where the Jew traverses a vast 
wilderness. An anaconda hangs from a tree overhead, 
and dangles its fangs close to the Wanderer’s ears. 
He steps between the coils of a boa; crocodiles open 
their jaws before him; the hippotamus sniffs at him; 
and the lion, afar off upon a high rock, looks disdain- 
fully down like a king upon him. This is the last 
experience of the Wanderer which Dor6 treated — 
except the closing scene. 

I can compare this scene — ^for its terrors, for the 
extraordinary power of invention manifested in, it, and 
for its audacity — only to some of those old Flemish 
pictures, teeming with figures, that have startled many 
a tourist in the gallery at Antwerp. Prom the right 
comes a flood of light, bearing angels upon its rays : 
not plump, draped angels, but creatures something 
thinner than skeletons — the next thing to immaterial 
essences — ^blowing trumpets. The gloom is deep over 
the earth, yet in the darkness you can perceive count- 
less hosts of shrouded forms rising from the ^rave. 

A mother’s hand reaches down for her rising child. 

(j 


I. 
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In the foreground bones are flying together, and the 
Jew sits solitary — an awfully old man — with the last 
trump sounding in his ear. Look steadfastly through 
the gloom, and you will see packed hosts ascending 
from the earth : examine the foreground, and yon 
will find it peopled with devils. There is a gap in the 
earth from which flames are spurting, and demons are 
dragging forward the wicked to tumble thorn into it. 
So tough is the contest, that one imp has stretched a 
sinner’s leg out to twice its natural length. Thou 
there are all kinds of costumes peeping from under 
the shrouds that are in the half-distance only ; it is, 
in short, a strange and confusing scene — ^very power- 
ful, very daring in conception, and full of ideas. 

The skill and artistic feeling with which the 
engravers realised Lord’s original pencilling was 
remarkable. The work was a revelation of the 
highest power of wood-engraving; it was also an- 
other revelation of the young artist’s original, but 
untamed and impatient spirit. 

The Ligmde was subsequently reprinted in the 
Magasin Pittoresque ; and two editions of it have 
appeared in England. 

Lord’s drawings of this period, wherein he was said 
to have created a Middle Age of his own, were in many 
respects his most original and imaginative creations. 
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Tke method adopted by tlie young artist in Balzac’s 
Contes Brdlatiques,* was that best adapted for swift 
and striking execution. The drawings are picked out 
of a black ground with touches of white. There are 
few, if any, half tints. There is no delicacy. The 
ofEects are dazzling; for instance, in the Bair Imperia, 



where the figure is picked out of the black with 
pure strokes and dots of white. Here the method is 
adapted excellently to the result sought — that of be- 
witching the young priest ; but in many of the designs 


* Les Contes DrSlatiques, etc. Par le Sieur de Balzac. lUustr^e 
de 426 dessins par Gustave Bore. Paris : Gamier Prferes, 6 Eue 
des Saints Pferes. 

6 * 
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tlie hard effect is that of light upon metal. It tells, 
however, with the happiest results when fantastic 
Gothic architecture is to be realised, as in the Chateau 
d’Azay. There is, however, more drawing here than 
in many of the designs; there is, indeed, in most of 
the weird, Middle-Age architecture, out of which 
Dora’s imagination twisted so many essentially true, 
if exaggerated scenes. Le Chastel du Bonhomme 
Bruyn is an example. In spirit, it is true, as we find 
it in the leaning tourelles, the confused piles of build- 
ings, the sharp spires and crestings of open metal- 
work, which abound in the Contes Drdlatiques. 

Then the studies of heads, the grotesquely stately 
High Constable, the cunning face of Avenelles the 
advocate, the monks scampering down the hill, and 
even jumping from the windows to see what their 
brother Amador has brought from the castle, 
Guillaume Toumebouchej le Yieux par-Ohemins (a 
face that strongly resembles Cruikshank’s Fagin) ; 
these and others might be cited as imaginative heads 
and scenes, based on keen observation. The men are 
not every-day men, they are of the land of dreams ; 
but the dreamer is one who has observed deeply and 
keenly among his fellows. Take Monseigneur Hugon 
de Sennecterre, aged 93, as an example ; or the group 
of physicians and master surgeons — the latter being a 
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good example of Dora’s rough, free manner, and of 
the play of his imagination in its most grotesque 
mood. 

Never was an artist provided' with text more 
entirely adapted to his genius than Dor6, when, in 
his earliest manhood, his .eye wandered over the pages 
of Rabelais, The Legend of the Wandering Jew, and 
the Contes Drdlatiques ; and he never more happily nor 
completely manifested his various powers than in 
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these works. They were extraordinary successes, 
which, in a few years, made him famous throughout 
Europe, as the most suggestive illustrator of his 
time. He illuminated his text, he added humour to 
the author, and threw fresh light upon his meaning, 
and this with all the spirit of youth. As he worked, - 
he improved. Compare the with the Wander- 

ing Jew ; the advance, albeit they were produced in 
rapid succession, is marked. The workmanship- in ' 
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the latter is varied, sHlful, careful, and, above all, 
original throughout. Dor6 had discovered a new 
method of producing effects upon wood. In the 
Wandering Jew his blocks have the fine lines and the 
depth of tone of Eembrandt etchings. In the Contes 
Brdlatiques we perceive the power which is apparent 
in rough forms in the Rabelais, intensified and dis- 
ciplined unconsciously by practice. Balzac’s esprit 
gaulois is caught, and tossed about in a hundred 
audacious drawings. The subjects are sensual, coarse, 



even brutal here and there; but they are all true to 
the time. The orgies of a scholar, humorist, and wit, 
who could interpret the life of the Middle Ages by the 
light of that of the nineteenth century, found a con- 
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genial reveller in the illustrator of Babelais. It has 
been remarked that “ in this debauch of genius, this 
fuU-blooded and full-flavoured expression of romantic- 
ism as its strongest and most reckless, Dor4, the last 
of the romantics, found his happiest and greatest 
chance.” He is cruel and horrible in his pictures of 
slaughter, not because he delighted, as Mr. Hamerton 
alleges, in the cruel and the coarse, but because his 
piercing imagination realized the details of bloodshed 



and torture, and he identified himself with his author. 
The horrors, the decapitations, the blood-lettings, are 
overdone in many cases. The imagination appears to 
be inflamed by its food. The celebrated drawing of 
the lover cut in twain by the tremendous sword of the 
jealous husband is ghastly; but the power in it is 
extraordinary. When there is a fight, the arrows are 
as thick in the air as gnat-swarms on a summer 
evening. Heads fly about; blood spurts; writhing 
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limbs lie in all directions. But these cruel revels 
emanate from the text. The artist is one with the 
author. 

Mark him in his quieter moods. The moonlight 
effects upon the mountains, the dark pine-woods, the 
cavalcades riding bravely along the road through 
splendid scenery, the serenade in the quaint old 
street, the stately halls where ladies and gallants 
make love, the silent and solitary cloisters of the 
monks, relieve the orgies of wine and blood. 

We shall see, as we proceed, how Dor6 could be 
impressive and tender at the same time, in his Groque- 
mitainet his Perrault, his Don Quixote, his Ariosto, 
and finally in his illustrations to Tennyson. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE EOT OF GENIUS'. 

It was Theopliile G-autier who 
called Gustave Dor4 m gamin de 
genie. They had travelled to- 
gether, with M. Paul Dalloz, 
when he was in the hey-day of 
his youth; and Dor6 had been 
the life, and soul of the party. 
He ran, he sang, he played the fiddle, he was full of 
practical jokes, and he delighted in feats of skill and 
strength. He was like a school-boy let loose. There 
was more than a pinch of malice in him. The majestic, 
oriental calm of Gautier was a foil to Gustave’s high 
spirits. The life in him brimmed and bubbled over 
in many directions. The wilder the joke the more 
it was to his liking. He would challenge some plough- 
men in a field to lift a heavy stone with him, or run 
a race against him; and Gautier looked quietly on- 
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enjoying the fan. They travelled to the Pyrenees^ 
and over the border into the north of Spain. Thej 
had hired an old coach. 

Putting up one night at a rough roadside inn,, 
they found an old harpsichord in the corner of tho 
sitting-room. Dor^ heard that a cure, about three 
miles off, possessed a fiddle. He sent a polite note 
to the holy man, begging the loan of it ; and 
when it was brought, one of the party led on the 
harpsichord, while Dord played the fiddle, and the 
country-folk were invited to dance. The ball waa 
kept up tiU morning dawned ; the fiddler from his 
elevated position studying the uncouth attitudes, the 
countenances, and the love-making of the villagers,, 
while Gautier looked solemnly down on the scene. 
At another resting-place, Dor^ and Dalloz mounted 
behind their own coach and acted as servants, te 
the bewilderment of the by-standers, who thought 
some gjrand personage was in their midst, until Dorl- 
jumped upon the roof of the vehicle and executed a 
fantastic jpas seul before them. In Verona, Dalloz waa 
taking a photographic view of one of the picturesque 
streets, Dor^ trying to keep the crowd off. It was a 
difidcult task. The more he gesticulated and threat- 
ened, the greater the throng became. “"Wait a minute,”' 
Dor4 called out to Dalloz ; " I ’ll disperse them.” 
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He took off his coat and threw it upon the ground ; 
and then, putting on a pitiful expression, he went 
round, with his cap in his hand, to beg for a few 
soldi. As he advanced, the crowd retreated, and 
Dalloz obtained his negative. 

The young men loved to break the Olympian serenity 
of their powerful critic; especially when they were 
leaving their night quarters. They would carry off his 
waistcoat, or his cravat, or some of his linen, and then 
call impatiently for him to come forth and start. He 
would be seen presently, issuing with ruffled dignity 
from the inn, with his unclosed bag and his belong- 
ings hanging through the aperture. He bore their 
boisterous laughter with the gravity of an Arab. 

In the evening the travellers often got into heated 
and even angry discussions. Gautier and Dor6 dis- 
agreed fundamentally on the aims and methods of art. 
Gautier loved correctness, perfect form, the technique, 
in short, of art ; whereas Dore contended that art 
which said nothing, which conveyed no idea, albeit 
perfect in form and colour, missed the highest quality 
and raison d’etre of art. Dor4 was a brilliant talker, 
and had original and happy, sarcastic, and even biting 
ways of expressing and defending himself ; nor was he 
slow to attack, so that the word-bouts were very 
fierce occasionally. M. Dalloz remembers one occa- 
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sion — art -was the subject, and generally an irritating 
one to Dor4 and Gautier— when the great Theo., 
maddened by the thrusts of the gamin de gmie, raised 
the soup tureen in the air, and threatened to break 
it upon his head. On another, when the dispute (on 
a literary question) was between Dore andDalloz, they 
went forth into the open, still vehemently talking. 
It was in the mountains, and Dor6 took a stone and 
emphasized a remark by casting it in the direction 
of Dalloz. They were both getting angry. DaUoz 
replied sharply with another stone. And thus began 
a furious pelting, each combatant dodging behind a 
rock. One of their companions rushed forward to 
put at end to the fight ; whereupon the two turned 
upon the peace-maker. But, in a minute, they both 
perceived the absurdity of this ; and the battle ended 
with general shouts of laughter. 

In 1855 I suggested to Mr. Herbert Ingram, the 
proprietor of the Illustrated London News, that he 
should ask Dord to illustrate the Queen’s journey to 
Paris. Ingram agreed, and we travelled to Boulogne 
to meet him. Dord sang, talked, and laughed all the 
way, being exhilarated by the journey, and the excite- 
ment of the event to which we were tending. At 
Boulogne we met Mr. Ingram, had a merry dinner 
with him and some friends he had_^ invited to meet us ; 
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and then, in the twilight; sauntered to the shore to 
enjoy our cigars. Dor6 surprised the grave persons of 
the party by taking ofE his coat and rolling and turning 
surprising somersaults in the sand. In the evening, 
at the hotel, while Ingram and his friends took their 
grog, Dorl, smoking in a corner, covered a broad sheet 
of paper with sketches and caricatures full of obser- 



vation and fancy. Ingram was astonished, and, being 
up before us, and leaving for Paris, carried off the 
broadsheet, to show to his friends on his return 
to London. We followed in the imperial train, travel- 
ling with one of the Prince of Wales’ tutors ; with a 
dainty lunch spread for us in the centre of the carriage. 
Dor4 talked of his art schemes, looking dreamily out 
of the windows, and forgot Emperor and Queen and 
aU the solemn ceremonial of the day. He passed 
swiftly from gay to grave moods; but. in his early 
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time, wten he painted in the Eue Monsieur le Prince, 
and drew for Philippon, and was at work upon his 
Eussian pictorial pamphlet, his Wandering Jew, his 
Rabelais, and his Contes Drdlatiques, the natural 
buoyancy of his youth, and the turmoil of his tem- 
pestuous imagination, made him exactly what G-autier 
called him, a gamin de genie. 

He was the pet of the intellectual coteries of the 
time, most welcome in literary Bohemia. 

Viotorine, a courtesan, of a certain age, established, 
at the lower part of the Eue des Martyrs, in the Br^da 
quarter, a table d'hdte for the lively but immoral fre- 
quenters of the neighbourhood. It became famous as 
the “Cavern.” It was a cheap ordinary, at three francs 
a head. The dinner consisted invariably of the pot-au- 
feu, bouillon and bouilli, fowl, salad, a sweet dish, 
and plenty of dessert, over which Yiotorine, from the 
head of the table, cried to her' guests, “'Who stands 
champagne P ” The company consisted of little 
actresses, artists, journalists, and lively strangers who 
gathered about this gay company to hear the jokes 
and see the fun, which often became fast and furious. 
The high spirits of youth gave all the charm the place 
could boast. After dinner the noisy company passed 
into Yictorine’s drawing-room, where they danced, 
played jokes — sometimes very rough one»— and occa- 
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sionally got up a little baccarat. Lesp^s (the Timoth^e 
Trimm of after years), Charles Monselet, and many 
others who have since become known and serious 
men, were frequenters of the; Cavern. Here, the 
story runs, a diner, now the grave director of 
one of the principal Paris theatres, was the subject 
of a wonderful practical joke ; viz. the reduction 
of his costume to that of Cupid at the , hands of 
the ladies. On another occasion one of the convives 
asked a provincial if he would do him the honour 
of dining with his family. The provincial accepted, 
and presented himself in evening dress, at the 
dinner hour, in Victorine’s drawing-room. Victo- 
rine and the ladies present received him with 
great dignity; and at the table he was placed 
between two young beauties whom he understood tO' 
be the cousins of his friend, Yictorine being the aunt. 
While the dinner went on, first the lady to the right, 
then the lady to the left, winked at him. Then one 
squeezed his hand under the table, while the other 
pinched his leg — each casting amorous glances at him. 
Pinally one kissed him, and the other was about to 
repulse her, -when, in utter dismay, the bumpkin rose 
from the table, threw down his s&rviette, and rushed 
out of the house. 

In this milieu Dord pi^yed many pranks, and was 
I. * " 7 
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known as “ le petit Grustave.” But none of his 
gambols in Bohemia interfered with his dreams and 
his labours as an artist. In such places as the Cavern 
he studied the grotesque woi’k he produced in the 
Journal pour Rire and other places ; but in his 
studio and in his quiet house, where his mother 
sate while he pored over blocks and plates, he read 
his Dante, his Eabelais, his Bible, and his Shake- 
speare, and drew from them the richest stores of his 
imagination. So deep and incessant was the mastery 
of this imaginative force in him, that it would arrest 
him at the height of his wildest pranks; and the 
laughing face of the gamin would become calm and 
full of reverie as that of W ordsworth or Shelley. 

It is pleasant, however, to dwell on the extraordinary 
faculty of enjoyment which Dor6 possessed in his 
early manhood, before the harsh criticism of his fellow- 
countrymen had embittered his lofty and generous 
nature. In the early time he had always a laugh 
for a joke, and was ready to indulge in any humorous 
whim. He had invited a naval captain to dinner, and 
was perplexed how he should entertain him. He con- 
sulted some friends, asking them what they did when 
they had a post-captain to dine with them ? Getting 
no hint, he bought nautical things, anchors, com- 
passes, and models of all kinds — among them that 
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of a full-rigged frigate ; and lie was amused when 
his guest arrived and congratulated him on his 
nautical tastes — Dor^, who took a fortnight to 
summon courage enough to cross the channel 1 
In some reminiscences of him for which I am 
indebted to our mutual friend M. H. Taine, the 
reader will find a picture of the artist and the man, 
rendered in a few paragraphs. 

“During three or four years,” says M. Taine,* 
about 1858 I saw him often and had many con- 
versations with him. Since that time we have lived 
in difEerent worlds, but I went now and then to see 
him in his studio, and we were always pleased to 
meet. ... We never made a journey to the Pyrenees 
together. "When he illustrated my little bookf he 
had nothing more, I believe, than photographs of the 
country. It was M. Hachette who brought us to- 
gether, and who acted as the plastic medium between 
the pen and the pencil. Dor6 had already illustrated 
Rabelais and Balzac’s Contes Drtlatiques. 

“I was not at college with him. I had been at 
Bourbon when he was at Charlemagne. I was much 
■older than he. About this time mutual friends had 
taken me to his studio in the Rue Monsieur le Prince. 

* Letter from M, H. Taine to B. J., dated August 10, 1883. 

t The Pyrenees, 

7 * 
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There were immense pictures in it, with twenty life* 
size figures — among others the murder of Rizzio 
under the eyes of Mary Stxiart,* and big landscapes by 
the score, representing the mountains and the Vosges 
where he was bom. These frameless canvasses were 
heaped xip against the walls. He drew them out, like 
the slides of a magic lantern, and showed them to 
us. Marcelin, Emile Lami, and other friends were, 
like me, astonished at this overflow of imagination 
and of productive power. 

“ At his mother’s house in the Rue St. Dominique, 
in the house where he died, he received once a week. 
His brother (Ernest), an excellent musician and com- 
poser, improvised abstracts of operas in a corner. I 
have often passed evenings with him discussing 
Fidelia, the Projphhte, &c. Madame Dor6, in black silk, 
her head folded in black lace, with most striking 
countenance and eyes of extraordinary brightness, sat 
at the fireside, receiving the visitors, who were, for 
the most part,, engineers — colleagues of her late hus- 
band. As for Grustave Dor4, he would be at a table 
drawing. At the time I am describing, I think he was 
working on his Wandering Jew. One saw the figures 
take life under his pencil. The power and freshness 

* M. Tame is in error as to the size of the Efazio. The reader 
may see it in the Dor^ Gallery. 
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of his invention were astonishing. He would often 
pause and go to the piano to listen, or to improvise ; 
but modestly, for he played only indifferently well. 
Sometimes, at midnight, when he accompanied us to 
the street, he would execute feats of strength on the 
horizontal iron bar that held the gates. Even in the 
salon I have seen him, in a burst of animal spirits, 
cast his violin or his pencil aside, and stand upon his 
head upon the sofa, to the stupefaction of any grave 
visitors who might be present. His mother, half cross 
and half-laughing, would go to him and pull him 
down by his coat. 

“At this time his dreams of success were prodi- 
gious. But they were amiable, lively, accompanied by 
good nature, and, above all, justified; for every imagi- 
nation appeared languid in comparison with his. Eor 
energy, force, superabundance, originality, sparkle, 
and gloomy grandeur, I know only one equal to his — 
that of Tintoretto. All that Dor6 wanted was to have 
been born in a good atmosphere, and to have drawn 
from twelve to twenty years in a thorough studio, or 
academy. Our only regret in regard to him was to 
see him producing too rapidly, and appearing before 
the public too soon. It was said that at fifteen years 
of age, while a student at Charlemagne, he was draw- 
ing caricatures for PhUippon. These caricatures. 
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violent and harsli in form, but full of admirable spirit, 
have been reprinted in rolls and sold by tbe m^tre to 
paper walls. Afterwards be himself regretted that 
he had begun so early and produced so much. He 
said to me one day (I think it was after the appear- 
ance of Dante’s ‘Hell’): ‘My adversary, at this 
moment, is myself. I must efface and kill the illus- 
trator, and be spoken of only as the painter.’ But 
the illustrator had yet to accomplish much famous 
work, that was destined to bear his name 

Quite round about the globe. 

And the painter was destined to die, before he had 
won the place he coveted.” 

Jules Claretie has alone described him as he 
appeared about this time* in his studio. “ He 
paints, he lunches, he gossips, he comes and goes, 
pauses, runs from one picture to another, laughs 
and plays tricks, and then, at a bound, goes from 
jokes to aesthetics : just now G-avroche, and now 
Camille Desmoulins. Gustave Dor6 is very young, 
and yet nearly fifteen years have passed since he 
suddenly won fame. He had all the qualities neces- 

Peintres et Sculpteurs Oonteinporains, dc. Notices par J* 
Claretie. Ciiic[ui^me Livraison, Gustave Dor^. Paris : Libraire 
des Bibliophiles, Eue Saint Honors, 838. 1088. 
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sary to success : gaiety, energy, tlie sacred fire, also — 
must I say it ? — a prepossessing face, for there arc 
fortunate faces. Dore was small, thin, lively, elegant. 
If it be possible, reckon up his drawings, paintings, 
and sketches, and before the prodigious total you will 
imagine that the creator of so many battles, land- 
scapes, fancies, and caricatures, must be a colossus 
built expressly to labour day and night. Not at all. 
Look! he is thin, almost delicate. But there is so 
much activity in his sparkling eye, so much humour 
on his lips — the lower of which projects, giving a 
mocking expression — the hair is so rich and fine, 
that you recognize a bold temperament full of sap 
and strength, and apt at improvisation. If the eye 
sparkles, it dreams also. Its expression is com- 
pounded of southern petulance and the dreamy 
melancholy of the north. 

“To much wit and repartee, Dor6 added a certain 
Rhenish grace, which he drew, no doubt, from the 
memories of his infancy, within the shadows of that 
immense Strasburg cathedral which darts towards 
heaven its spire* charged with gnomes and sprites. 
The dreamy and somewhat mysterious character 

* Dor^, as we have already noticed, has twisted the most 
fantastic spires out of these memories of infancy, in the Contes 
DrolaMques, and other Middle-Age illustrations. 
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•of Dore’s drawings, attracted one to tliem’. 
The Legend of the Wandering Jew and the Dante, 
include, in this sense, veritable masterpieces. . . . 
In his designs the light plays vividly, and the colour 
■comes out as in an etching by Eembrandt. Since Oallot, 
perhaps, we have not had so rich and rare a draughts- 
man, innovator, and creator. For he would have 
•effaced the illustrator — he whose life-long dream 
was to illustrate Shakespeare I — to be accepted as a 
painter.” 

Some of Dora’s most delicate and finished pencil 
studies of scenery are to be found in M. H. Taine’s 
Tour in the Pyrenees.* Sunset on the river at Bor- 
deaux, with the serried masts of the shipping, carried 
to the farthest distance, and the views of the Landes ; 
a head-piece of Saint Jean de Luz ; Orthez, including 
an, exquisitely and truthfully pencilled woodland corner 
where the dreamer may, as M. Taine says, “ forget 
the useful and think only of the beautiful ” j the Pic 
•du Midi of Ossan, a rare combination of harmonious 
effects; Baux Bonnes, a noble series of studies of 
mountain peaks and gorges and pine-forests, some 
shivered by the lightning and broken and scattered by 
the hurricane : these are but a few of the close 

Voyage aux TPyHnies. Par H. Taine. Ulustr^ par Gustave 
* Dor^. L. Haoliette et Cie, Ire Edition, 1055. 8me Edition, 1080. 
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studies of nature to be found in M. Taine’s book. 
The illustrations to the Legends are in the vein of 
those which vivify Balzac’s Contes Drdlatiques. The 
studies of bears, goats, pigs, dogs, turkeys, and 
other local animated nature are charged with life and 
grace. The humorous episodes are unexaggerated. 
Above all, the craftsmanship is of a quality rarely 
seen in Dora’s earlier work. It is, as I have re- 
marked, extremely delicate; and it is at the same- 
time notable for breadth and brightness. It has 
the qualities we discern later in the little head-and- 
tail-pieces of the Bon Quixote, brought to perfection. 
Some of the landscape pencilling is as finished as any 
etching; it might be examined with a microscope. 
Dora’s contributions to his old friend’s charming 
descriptions and observations may, in short, be held 
up as an answer to those careless detractors, who- 
have denied that he had correct skill in the craft of 
picture-making. Here the craftsmanship is masterly 
and in many styles. Compare the portrait of Frois- 
sart (page 67) with the beggars of Bagnerre de Bigorre- 
(page 419), or the performing bear (page 397), or the 
Park at Pau (page 116). The surprising part of this 
vivid art-work is, that it was inspired by photographs- 
of the places represented. 
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DANTE- 



DoeIs’s Inferno*’ appeared 
in 1862. The poet who 
“ passed through all the 
circles of the kingdom 
of sorrow,” struck deep 
into the heart of Gus- 
tave Dor^, as he has 
struck to the core of 
the lives of generations 
of imaginative men. 
Macaulay, whose mind 
was thoroughly pene- 
trated with the great 
Florentine, said of him 
that he took his execu- 
tion to be beyond that 
of any other artist who 
has operated on the 


* L’Enfer de Dante Alighieri. Avec les dessins de Gustave 
DorA Traduction Fran 9 aise de P. Angelo Piorentino. Accom- 
pagn^e du texts Italieu. Paris : L. Hachette et Oie., Eue Pierre 
Sarraziu, 14. 1861. Fifth Edition, 1877. 
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imagination bv means of words. He stirred that of 
Dor4 to its depths. Mr. Gladstone has found life- 
long solace in him, loving in him the ardent Italian 
politician as well as the supreme poet. To him the 
author of the Divine Comedy is the Italian patriot who 
first raised his voice for a free and united Italy, and 
who is a master of the highest forms of oratory. 
His aharply-cut luminous phrases make the truth and 
beauty they embody sparkle to the eye. 

But it was not for rest from the busy scene of the 
world that Gustave Dor6 penetrated to the core of 
Dante’s genius. He found in it kinship with his 
oivn. 

Mr. Hamerton is of opinion that, “ when at last, 
weary of scattering himself in ephemeral newspaper 
illustrations, and sketches of all manner of subjects in 
cheap novels, travels, and histories,” for money, he 
felt that the time had come to assert his power, and 
to let the world see him at his best j he naturally 
chose the Inferno of Dante, because he had a great 
passion for the horrible, “being as ferocious as a 
healthy boy five years old (which, except a tiger, is 
by his instincts the most cruel of all animals).” We 
are told that his imagination revelled in every possible 
sort of horror and pain, adding to it whatever augmen- 
tation his ingenuity could devise. “ In his combats, 
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several heads and limbs fly about in the air like tennis- 
balls. Skulls and skeletons are as plentiful as in 
a charnel-house, disease as common and familiar as 
in a hospital. His puppets do mad work. They 
thrust with lances, they hew with swords, they hang 
and are hanged, they poison and are poisoned, they 
burn, they put to torture, they fight furiously in 
battle, driving whole squadrons over precipices, crush- 
ing massed battalions under rolling rocks and falling 
walls. They impale, they transfix, man and horse, 
lover and mistress, with mighty thrusts of spear. 
They stab in secret, they throw themselves on rapier- 
points. They live in bloodshed, and they die in 
agony.” 

Here Mr. Hamerton piles up the agony, selecting his 
illustrations from the immense masses of Dor4’s work 
to support his argument. He picks out sword- thrusts, 
impalements, poisonings, heads flying about like tennis- 
balls, and linibs darkening the air, from many works, 
from the Contes Drdlatiques to the Crusades, in support 
of a charge that Dora’s imagination revelled in the 
horrible. It would be nearer the truth to say that 
the impetuosity and thoroughness with which he 
seized his author’s conceptions, and identified his 
imagination with theirs, led him to the fearless realiza- 
tion of the most horrible incidents and scenes. He 
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felt the fascination of terrors, and gave his imagina- 
tion up to it. He had gained that composure in the 
presence of the horrible and the painful which the 
accomplished surgeon has. 

Having become master of his feelings, and being 
impelled by a passion as intense as that with which 
Dante betook himself to the Inferno — viz. that of 
fame — Dord valiantly prepared for a task in which ho 
was to spend not only many anxious days and nights, 
but a heavy sum set aside from his earnings, to serve 
his ambition.* He has himself described the dif- 
ficulties which met him when he approached 
publishers with his idea of the illustrated classics 
of various countries. “ The publishers,” he says, “to 
whom I submitted my plans, were of opinion that 
my proposition was not a practical one. They argued 
that it was not at a time when the fashion was to 
produce at the lowest possible price they could 
venture upon volumes at a hundred francs. They 
believed there was no hope of being able to stem the 
current which was towards excessive cheapness. 

“ On my side, I contended that at a time when 

* M. Pisan, the distinguished engraver, who engraved some of 
Dora’s best work, especially in the Dante, informs me' ‘that the 
artist made five or she finished designs which he had engraved at 
his own expense. Then he submitted his idea to MM. Hachette 
& Go., who undertook the work. 
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^in art or an industry was degenerating, tliere were 
always a few hundreds of people who protested 
against the deluge of common things, and who were 
ready to buy at its fair value the first careful work 
that was submitted to them.” 

Dor4 was right, but he could not persuade 
publishers to adopt his view. 

“ Dor4 selected a famous poem,” says Mr. Hamer- 
ton, “immortal by reason of its intensely genuine 
imaginative character as a true vision, a narrative of 
things actually seen by the mortal eye of the narrator, 
but a poem which is at the same time the most cruel, 
the most ferocious, the most diabolical in the whole 
range of the world’s literature.” He selected it, not to 
revel in its horrors audits cruelties, but because he felt 
•and saw with Dante, and his imagination could master 
and interpret the mystical vision without flinching. 
Besides, the Inf&mo was essentially a pictorial poem. 
It presented a series of grand and awful scenes, 
Capable of the highest artistic treatment. Dor4 had 
no idea of freezing the blood of “the gentle dames of 
Paris,” but a very distinct determination to offer to 
the world a signal proof of his power as a poetic 
artist. Beyond question Dor4 looked at the Inferno 
•as he had looked at the Contes Drdlatiques and the 
Wandering Jew, from a Frenchman’s stand-point. 
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The frenchman is not so easily shocked as we are. 
We have suppressed the Contes Drdlatiq^ues for their 
coarseness and licentiousness ; but they are neither 
coarse nor licentious in the eyes of respectable 
and well-educated French people. In the same way 
the Inferno does not make our neighbours shudder. 
The art in Dora’s designs, the imaginative power, the 
command of light and shade, and of weird and fan- 
tastic grouping, strike the Gallic mind and justify 
and even commend the horrible. 

'^We see,^' as Mr. Hamerton says, “ Francesca of 
Eimini floating naked with her lover in the gloom of 
hell’s foul atmosphere, her limbs drawn or stretched 
in pain, her sad face weary with its unending anguish^ 
dark drops oozing still from the unhealed wound 
between her breasts. We see the lovers of good 
living, a naked crowd, chilled and shivering under 
cold, perpetual rain. And if any Protestants care to 
know what sort of punishment hell has in store for 
them, Dante has described and T)ot6 pictured it.” 
This is the highest praise to the artist. He is on a 
level with the poet ; and he follows him as Dante fol- 
lowed Virgil — even where fiends bear sinners at the 
end of their forks and dip them in molten pitch as 
a chandler dips candles in tallow.” Nay, it is the 
artist’s duty where the man is nailed to the earth' 
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through his hands and feet (a superb conception as 
I’ealized. by Dorc), and where hosts of men contend 
with the strength of frenzy against serpents. " Then,”' 
says Mr. Hamerton, “ comes the merciful passage 
already alluded to, when Dante pulls the hair from 
the head of the man he has just hit in the face. This 
last bit, the most abominable in the book (except one), 
Gustave Dord illustrates with much satisfaction. Nor 
could he omit the well-known Ugolino incident, where 
he perpetually gnaws the head of the archbishop. In- 
deed the story of Ugolino, being altogether revolting, 
is dwelt upon with especial favour, and gets no less 
than four illustrations.” 

Jt is not more fully treated than other, and these 
; the purest and grandest, passages of the Inferno. 

That forost, how robust ancl rough its growth, 

Which to remember only, my dismay 
/ Eenews, in bitterness not far off fi-om death. * 

'.J 

This rough and robust forest, with its cavernous 
depths of shadow, and tangled undergrowth in which 
the feet of Dante are engaged, is one of Dora’s fine 
imaginative landscapes ; and so is the awful wilderness 
in which the poet is confronted by the lion that bars 
his way, with a she- wolf at his heels. The meeting 


I. 


* Cary’s translation. 


8 
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•with Yirgil, and the early scenes of their journey, are 
told in a series of pictures full of various imaginative 
power. The starlight night, the appearance of Beatrice 
in a grove, and then the rock-bound portal of the 
city of woe — past which all hope must be abandoned, 
were fresh revelations of creative resources in the 
artist. Charon on the livid lake ; his “ demoniac 
form, with eyes of burning coal,” driving “ Adam’s 
evil brood ” into his boat ; the meeting with Homer, 
Horace and Naso, when the scenery becomes serene, 
and nature is in gracious mood; then, again, to the 
dread judgment-seat of Minos — to the dark height 
whence Dante sees how 

The stormy blast of hell, 

"With restless fury drives the spirits on 

Whirl’d round and dash’d amain with sore annoy, — 

and so on to what Mr. Hamerton would call the crea- 
tions of Dore’s genius in its cruel and licentious mood, 
and thence into the daylight, a sweet and peaceful 
scene, and into the placid starlight night, at the end ; 
make up a powerful manifestation of the vision 
and the faculty divine at Dora’s command when he 
was stirred by a kindred creator or dreamer. As an 
example of Dor6’s most careful and powerful drawing 
on wood, the frontispiece portrait of Dante is the 
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best I caB call to mind. The ■workmanship is equal 
to the idea of the great Florentine’s features. The 
figures of Dante and Virgil, throughout the poem, 
are true in conception, and this of the highest order. 
Dante goes on his way throughout, affrighted, dis- 
gusted, and here and there dazed ; while Virgil, 
familiar with the awful scene, leads and guides him, 
confident and cool as a sexton in a charnel house. 
Indeed, as Olaretie has remarked, Dore saw greatly, 
strangely, surprisingly.* 

In November 1868 Dore announced to me the 
approaching publication of his Paradise and Purgatory 
of Dante, and I received an early copy of it from him. 
Six years had passed since the publication of the 
Inferno — six years of hard work with pencil and 
brush, darkened with disappointments, but also 
brightened with many new conceptions and plans, 
that were the salt and strength of Dord’s life. From 
the Inferno and its gloom and horror he had turned to 
sunnier subjects — to the Contes de Perrault, and now 
to the “Purgatory” and “ Paradise ” of his poet. In 
the “ Purgatory ” we have traces of the savage orea- 

* Dor^ planned tbe form of liis In/enio. The illustrations 'whicli 
fill pages separate from the text, ai'e printed upon toned paper 
with a broad white border, and the explanatory exti-act is upon the 
dy-leaf which protects the design. 

8 * 
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tions, the fierce realization of pain and terror; but 
through it we perceive the dawning light of Paradise. 
We have glimpses of the heavenly host — till 

. . . suddenly upon the day appear’d 
A day new ris’n, as He, who hath the power, 

Had witli another sun bedeck’d the sky. 


The visions of angels bathed in sunbeams, the en- 
chanting effects of light and shade, the dainty bits of 
laughing landscape, the silvery mists veiling the 
glory of heavenly mysteries, and the final processions 
and circles of the angels — ■ all peace and harmony 
and celestial light, prove to the observer that the 
genius of the artist was not essentially cruel nor 
licentious, but that it was many-sided. 

The illustrator of Dante, and particularly of his 
Inferno, at once took foremost rank among the 
illustrators of his day. Dor^ enjoyed to the utmost 
the glory of his great success. In his delight he 
turned for refreshment, after the gloom of the Inferno, 
to the bright pages of Perrault, and to his college 
friend About’s Roi des Montagues. Mary Ann, in 
the Roi des Montagues, is one of the best drawings of 
an English girl Dor6 has left ; but her mother, Mrs. 
Simons, of the firm of Bailey and Co., London 
bankers, is a caricature — based on the old Charivari 
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and Journal pour Eire models of Englishwomen. We 
find the same figures in Le Chemin des Eooliers. 
WiUiam Lobster and Harris the American were no 
more studied from the life than M. About’s models. 
Dor4’s Germans in the Chemin des Ecoliers were good, 
because he had known them from his infancy. 
Author and artist are wide of the mark, as a rule ,• 
albeit there are, here and there, touches of truth both 
in the text and the drawings. Yet there are charm- 
ing sketches in the illustrations to Eoi des Montagnes. 
The brigands are full of character. The drawing is 
free and vigorous. There are admirable conceits 
scattered by the inexhaustible artist over M. About’s 
pages j as, for instance, the Loves nestling fledg- 
lings in a heart that is a nest. Of course, there are 
headless figures — two girls, their heads severed from 
their bodies by order of Hadgi-Stavros — a scene as 
ghastly as the head of the dead drunkard Vasile— 
the latter, a wonderful rendering of death. 

Among the etrennes of New Year’s Day 1862, we 
find Les Contes de Perrault, dessins par Gustave Dore, 
with a preface by Hetzel, the publisher, describing 
the pleasure the artist had taken in the work, as 
a relief from his studies of Dante. • 

When Sainte Beuve* saw Dora’s edition of the 
* Nmveavai IawMs, Par 0. A. Sainte Beuve. Tome I. Paris. 
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Contes de Perrault upon his table, he exclaimed that it 
put all other editions in the shade ; it was a gift-book 
for a king. Had every child become a Dauphin of 
France ? He could hardly tell where he should begin 
to praise it — it was so far beyond all other editions, 
and would probably remain so. The print was a 
delight to the eye. Dora’s illustrations renewed these 
stories even for those readers who knew them best. 
The fruitful and untiring artist who began with 
Rabelais, who had revived and added to Dante, had 
now given his pencil to the illustration of children’s 
stories. Saint Beuve protested that he had not Th6o- 
phile Gautier’s power of art analysis ; he could only 
say that the drawings appeared to him very beautiful, 
opulent in form and grace, and with a grandiose air 
which raised tbe humble stories. They had a German 
air about them. The castles reminded him of Heidel- 
berg ; the woods, of the Black Forest. He thought of 
the brothers Grimm, and asked whether the artist did 
not hail from the German frontier, and incline to the 
scenery of Lorraine? He was enchanted with the 
superb dark forests to which Dor6 led the family of 
Petit-Poucet. The landscapes were admirable tran- 
scripts from nature. The surroundings of the Sleeping 
Beauty were really enchanting. He risked the pro- 
phecy, in short, that Perrault would never find so 
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brilliant and tender an interpreter again. The only 
way to rest from the contemplation of all this luxury 
of art waSj according to a friend of Sainte Beuve, to 
buy the four sous copy of Perrault in the Bibliotheque 
bleue. “ I know,” said the distinguished critic, “ the 
child of a vendor of costly toys who is tired of sump- 
tuous dolls and their houses, and who cares only 
for playthings at one sou each. Bore’s Perrault 
may possibly have a similar effect upon book 
amateurs.” 

What would Bo'leau have said to see the gentle and 
gracious Perrault, the object of his scorn, dressed in all 
this artistic glory, with his Little Red Riding Hood, his 
Bluebeard, his Cinderella and Petit-Poucet and other 
company tricked out for immortality by the romantic 
genius of Dor4 ? Perrault’s fairy world was collected 
from the traditions of the Germans, Italians, Scandi- 
navians, and even from the wilds of Scotland ; but it 
was his genius that brought them together and pre- 
sented them to the children of Prance. The service 
was an immortal one. He caught floating stories as 
delicately as the Indian gathers the attar of roses 
from the bosom of the stream with the blade of a 
sword-lily. 

Sainte Beuve remarked that the print — the letter- 
press of the 17th century — was so fine and spacious 
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that the air seemed to circulate about the letters. It 
was easy to the sight of the infant and the old man, 
How M. Dor6 excels/’ he exclaims, in these forest 
depths and windings, these masses of giant fir and 
oak I How skilful he is in losing us in the hollows 
and gloom of ravines, in the wake of Tom 
Thumb.” * 

Following up the vein of Perrault, Dor6, in 18623 

* L’^dition des contes k lai^iielle ces notes vont servir do pre- 
face, cette extraordinaire Edition, va couter beaucoup d’argent. . . , 
Anssi ober q^ue la representation d’nn ballet de T Opera, q_ii’un 
joujon moyen de ohez Giroux ou de chez Tempior, qu’iine botte de 
bonbons de cbez Boissier, qu’une fleiu’ artificielle d’nn prix 

niod($re, que la fumee, enfin, de quelqnes cigares de clioix 

Je le veux bien : ce qui est trop d’argent pour nne chose qui 
reste, ne serait rien pom.' la chose qui passe ; mais avouez qu’oUe 
est hors de comparaison avec toutes celles qui Tout pr^e<Sd(^e, 
cette edition de Perrault, et qu’on a bien fait de donncr 
ce premier de nos livres, a ce premier de nos classiques, cette 

forme magniQque et magistrale Si ce monument, eleve a la 

gloire de Perrault et au profit do ses admirateurs de tons les ages, 
Toit le jour, prenez-yous-en au plus jeune, au plus yaillant do nos 
gdnies contemporains. Tout en composant intrepidement a aos 
frais, k ses risques et perils, sa grande et sombre illustration de 
Dante, Gustave Dore desii'ait que dans le meme moment et que 
dans le meme format splendide parusaent, comme pendant et 
comme contrasts, les Contes des Fees de Perrault. D’un c&t^, le 
merveilleux dans ce qu’il y a de plus funfebre, de plus tragique et 
de plus ardu ; de I’autre, le merveilleux divertissant, spirituel, 
emouvant jusque dans le comique et comique jusque dans I’^mou- 
vant, le merveilleux h son berceau. II voulait ainsi, tout k la fois, 
rass&^ner son crayon, au sortir des ^pouvantes un pen mono- 
cordes de I’enfer, et prouver la varidt^ de ses moyens , — Contes de 
PerrauU ; Introduction par P, J. Stahl, 
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gave to children his sumptuous legend of Croque- 
mitaine^'^ as well as his picturesque studies of the 
Ehineland.f 



* La Legende de Croquemitaine, 1 vol. 4to, Illustr^ de 175 
Vignettes sur bois. MM. Hachette et Cie. 2nd Edition, 1874. 
t La Mytholoffie dn. Rhin, in 8vo., 29 gravures. MM. Hachette 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



FEOM THE “INFEENO” TO “DON QUIXOTE.” 

The feverisE rate at whicli Dor6 produced both 
iEustrations for books, contributions to the Journal 
pour Tons and tbe Journal Amusant (tie new title of 
the Journal pour Bire), and pictures, in the short, 
interval between the appearance of the Inferno and 
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tliat of Don Quixote and Ctateaubriand’s Atala, both 
of ■which appeared in 1863, surpassed even that of 
his earliest years. He scattered his shot in his haste 
to rid his ardent imagination of its crowding creations. 
The year that gave his Don Quixote and AtaXa to the 
light, was that in which he exhibited in the Salon 
his^^Paolo and Francesca da Hiraini,” perhaps, for 
poetic beauty and careful and masterly finish, the most 
perfect work in oil that he has left behind him. We 
find his hand in page after page of the Journal pour 
Tous. Views in Colorado, and a series of illus- 
trations based on M. De Tr6vise’s sketches for 
M. Moges’ Voyage en Chine et au Japon, 1857-8, a 
number of drawings of African subjects, Choctaw 
Indians, a prairie on fire, a distribution of deco- 
rations in the camp at Chalons, ruins in the 
Tyrol, an opera ball, and fifty other subjects, em- 
ployed the feverish hand of the unresting artist in 
the Eue St. Dominique, who worked, as M. Taine has 
told us, even when his mother was receiving company 
in the room where his table stood. 

Dor6’s daily life with his mother was much that of 
the Primrose family, to whom the seasons brought, 
by way of incident, only migrations from the blue 
room to the brown ; but, now and again, his engage- 
ments as illustrator drew him away from Paris. Even 
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when he travelled, however, he worked. He had not 
been in an hotel twenty-four hours before his sketches 
were scattered about his rooms, and throughout his 
letters to his friends. When, in 1862, he was 
drawn away by his friend, Charles Davillier, to 
Spain, he went because he had Don Quixote in his 
mind, and had resolved to improve his acquaintance 
with the country the frontiers of which he had 
glanced at in the joyous company of Theophile 
Gautier and Paul Dalloz. 

In a few prefatory words to his Spain, the Baron 
Charles Davillier has described the origin of his 
journey with Dor4, early in 1862 : — 

“ For a long time past my old friend Dor^ had 
talked to me of his desire to see Spain. At first it 
was only a vague project, cast out between two pufis 
of a cigarette. But it soon became a fixed idea, one 
of those dreams which will not leave the mind at rest. 
I never saw him that he did not ask me point blank — 
“ ‘ When do we start for Spain ? ’ 

“ ‘ But, my dear friend,’ I answered, ‘ you forget 
that I have wandered over the classic land of the 
castagnette and the bolero at least twenty times.’ 

" ‘ The better reason,’ he said. ‘ If you have seen 
Spain so often, there is no reason why you should stop 
now.’ 
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“ I could find no argument to rebut such reasoning, 
and a few days later we took our tickets for Per- 
pignan.”* 

The tour in Spain was that in which Dor^ had oppor- 
tunities of thoroughly mastering the many picturesque 
Tarieties of Spanish life, the striking phases of 
Spanish scenery, and the characteristics of the various 
cities. The series of Spanish landscapes, of Spanish 
groups, of ruins, of streets and buildings, together 
with pictures of processions, village dances, bull- 
fights, funerals, street musicians, churches and cathe- 
drals, smugglers, the Alhambra, exquisitely pencilled 
interiors, the balconies of Granada, the groups of 
peasanti’y of the various provinces, the orange groves, 
the torroros, Spanish boatmen, the prison of the 
Inquisition at Barcelona, and other subjects, may be 
taken as notes executed by the artist, who had re- 
solved to fix Spanish life and scenery in his mind, 
that he might have a rich fund to draw upon in aid 
of his imagination when he turned to the pages of 
Cervantes. 

“ What facility ! ” Th^ophile Gautier exclaimed, 

* Aecordiug to Monsieur E. Templier, of the great firm of 
Hachette & Co., DoriS went to Spain to study for. his Don Qid.vote, 
which appeared in the following year. His illustrations to 
Davillier’s text appeared first in the Tour du Monde, Davillier’s 
work was published in a separate form only in 1874. 
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looking over Dora’s work. “ What richness, what 
strength, what intuitive depth, what ponotratiou to 
the heai’t of the most diverse subjects ! AVhat sonso 
of the real, and, at the same time, what insight into 
the visionary and the chimerical ! The to be or not 
to be, the body and the spectre, the sun and tho 
night — Gustave Dore can interpret anything. It is 
to him the world will owe the first illustrated Dante, 
since that of Michael Angelo is lost.” 

It is to him that the world is indebted for the first 
ifiustrated Don Quixote. Cervantes’ incomparable 
study of human character, from its good-naturod side, 
was exactly in harmony with the essentially romantic 
genius of Dor6. He revelled in it ; and this is 
obvious as well, perhaps more, in the delightful bits 
of study and suggestion — ^the head-pieces and the 
tail-pieces — as in the more elaborate designs. Mr. 
Russell Lowell, in the course of a lecture he delivered 
at the Working Men’s College of London, on Don 
Quixote, said, that the book was full of thoroughly 
good humour, and that this was the more remarkable 
because it showed that the optimism of its author 
had survived more misfortunes than had fallen to the 
lot of many. It was in this optimism, and all- 
pervading good-humour, that Dor^ found his con- 
genial subjects. It gave him a deeper pleasure than 
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he had felt in the gloom of Balzao’s Contes, or the 
mystery of the legend of the Wandering Jew, — albeit 
all these at^cted him, by their direct appeal to his 
power to bury himself in the Middle Ages, and create 
a new world of his own out of them. Don Quixote 
is the most sprightly, the most ambitious, and the 
completest emanation of this phase or section of 
Dora’s genius. 

When he returned from Spain, he arranged with 
his friend and engraver, Pisan, to make, at his ease 
and at his own cost, some forty drawings to illustrate 
the exploits of Cervantes’ most whimsical hero. But, 
as the subject fastened itself upon him, he became 
impatient to realize all his conceptions ; and he burst 
one morning, in the early summer, into M. Pisan’s 
ateliei’, to announce that he had made arrangements 
with a publisher to have his Don Quixote out before 
the end of the year, and in two volumes. Then 
artist and engraver fell to ; and, as M. Pisan has 
remarked to me, they were both worked to death. 
But it was always so. Yet, with all his haste, Dor6 
never became careless. At the last moment he would 
have a drawing engraved two or three times. It must 
be, to his eye, as good as he could make it. He 
respected the public, and he respected himself. 

He who would form a just estimate of the varieties 
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in Dord’s liumoui’ and sarcasm, should take him 
from his Labours of lIorcul.es and hLs Sifiiifc Uitssic^ 
straight through his Bahelais, his Contes Ih'dlafiijnes., 
his Muncliavscn^his CrognemHaine,iol\is Don Quixote. 
The gradations of tho humour, and the difTcrences in 
style, in treatment, and in workmanship, will repay 
the discerning critic. The Ifuiichrcusen , for instance, 
and L’Bpine’s Histoire du Cajgitaine Cnsfinjnette, 
are, in the highest degree, fantastic, rough, and 
sketchy — ^it may even he said, coarse — in execution, 
like the artist’s first pen and ink drawings of a 
subject. These observations apply to Croquemitniue.. 
In Don Quuoie will be found the perfection of Dord’s 
free pencilling, and the outflow of his imagination in 
its liveliest moods. Mr. Russell Lowell has said that 
Cervantes’ characters are not so much taken from 
actual life as the conception of life. The remark 
applies to nearly all Lord’s illustrations. “ Cost 
typo,” was constantly on his lips when we were 
travelling about London, or elsewhere, together. 
He often mistook something monstrous or exti’ava- 
gantly eccentric for a type ; and his imagination 
dealing with types, gave an unreality, or a grotesque- 
ness, . to his pictures of every-day life ; * but those 

* The outpost of owls is weird as well as humorous, and tho 
spare bedroom at the “ Crocodile” is a hoirible chambor. 
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qualities in the artist, which weakened his objective 
work, his London for instance, gave incomparable 
richness to his illustrations of works of the imaffina- 

o 

tion. They shone in Don Quixote. His romantic 
dreaming mingled with that of Cervantes. He ap- 
prehended the very heart and soul of the romancist’s 
conceptions, and, by the help of his store of types, 
his life-long analytical studies of the human counten- 
ance, and the play of human foibles and passions, 
could embody them. The fantastic, the quaint, the 
heroic, the romantic, the purely humorous and the 
picturesque, are assembled, in an extraordinary 
degree. From the highly-fanciful picture of Don 
Quixote in his study, to a tail-piece describing a 
corner of a Spanish farm-yard, with a few children 
and chickens in the foreground, Dora’s illustrations 
not only embellish, but interpret, and give fresh 
meanings to the text. The power and tone are 
steadily maintained throughout. The atmosphere is 
Spanish from the beginning to the end, and the 
period is the old romantic. If we are borne to the 
land of dreams with the hero, we touch terra, firma, 
in the familiar scenes. Herein we perceive dis- 
tinctly that we have in Dor4 an accomplished and 
a poetic landscape painter. The dreamer sits on a 

bank at the way-side, and puts us in direct com- 

I. 9 
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DON QUIXOTE IN HIS STDDT 
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munication with the Spain he saw, and which was 
the framework of Cervantes’ romance ; the land over 
which Cervantes’ knight bore his trusty Durandal, 
with fat Sanoho Panza in his wake. We have him, 
weird and worn and hollow-eyed, musing over the 
crowd and hurly-burly of chivalry ,* and then, on his 
adventures, giving battle, doing penance, avenging 
the wrongs of a spotless lady ; the victim of a noble 
faith, the simple gentleman, the knight-errant, fallen 
among the scofEers and rogues of a degenerate day. 

In all respects Dorc’s Don Quixote is a noble per- 
formance ; the full and sustained expression, I repeat, 
of the artist’s various powers at their best. 

Atala, albeit not equal to Doji Quixote, gave the 
critical public further evidence that in Dor^ Nature 
had, a sympathetic and poetic interpreter. He 
approached Nature in the spirit of Turner. He 
could select and reject. His memory carried passing 
effects of light and shade. He could remember the 
limbs of an oak, as he could retain the features and 
expression of a face. He could never work off all he 
had stored up in Spain, although he never tired of 
Spanish scenes to the end of his life. He was seldom 
at a loss how to fill in his designs. The forests and 
savannahs, and the mighty sweeps of landscape, to be 

found in his Atala^ are true to Nature as the poet sees 

9 * 
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lieri albeit Dor4 bad never beheld the scene of 
Chateaubriand’s romance. But he could represent 
the Titanic growths of the virgin forest, the matted 
tropical vegetation, the gloom of the cypress, the 
light laughing in the swaying flowers of the under- 
growth, the scene prepared for the death of Chactas, 
by the Indians, in the “ wood of blood.” He had 
wooed Nature lying on the grass, and taking the 
lowly flowers of the meadow for his theme, as well as 
in her grander aspects. The first finished studies 
from Nature, by Dore, when I was in his studio in 
1855, were breadths of herbage and field-flowers 
painted lying upon the ground, that were a perpetual 
feast to the eye. One of these, “ The Prairie,” was 
exhibited many years afterwards in the Bond Street 
G-aUery; and was accepted with pleasure as a new 
aspect of a genius that had already shown many 
facets. He must have loved Nature with his whole 
heart, who lay at full length in the grass for many 
days, studying the haunts of the daisy and the 
violet. 

“Amongst Dora’s various claims to distinction is the 
fact that he possesses beyond all other Prenchmeu 
the sense of sublimity in landscape. Had he chosen 
to give the time necessary to the full expression of 
this faculty, he might have been by this time (1864)- 
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the greatest of all Frenoh landscape painters ; as it is, 
he fails only from want of information, not from want 
of sympathy. The rocks, all through the Inferno, are 
in this age of geology simply ridiculous, but this is 
sheer ignorance, or deference to ignorant old masters. 
And although G-ustave Dorfe has not that knowledge 
of Nature which would be necessary to entitle him to 
rank with the real masters of landscape, he possesses 
the landscape instinct in a more intense degree than 
any Frenchman who ever touched canvas.” 

Mr. Hamerton’s reference to the geology of the 
rocks of the Inferno, is a bit of hyper-criticism 
of the most extravagant kind. Dore, as a land- 
scape-painter, was not objectively correct. He had 
little, if any, scientific knowledge of trees, grasses, 
flowers, of shrubs and crops. He was an imagina- 
tive student of Nature in her grand forms and 
combinations, but he could see beauty in the 
flowers of the field. He was, as Mr. Hamer ton 
admits, capable of feeling interest in natural scenery 
for itself and in itself, without any help of human 
interest. He was not a minute student. He had 
none of the botanist’s nor geologist’s enthusiasm. 
It was Nature in the mass that most easily set him 
dreaming and drawing in savage solitudes, amid the 
mountains, the emerald lakes cradled in their cold 
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bosoms, the overshadowed valleys, and amid the 
moaning pines, “fallen flakes and fragments of the 
night,” as Mr. Ruskin * calls them, sloping down to 
villages, perched like birds’-nests in the “forest 
hair” of the hills. 

♦ It is to be deeply regretted that Mr. Buskin has never made 
the amende to Dorc’s genius, since he so cruelly and blindly 
attacked it. 
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THE BIBLE. — PARADISE LOST. PONTAINE’S EABLES. 


In M. Paul Dalloz, Gustave Dor^ had a zealous friend 
and a cordial, even an intrepid, admirer. Many ■were 
the bouts he had with the artist’s detractors, who 
were mostly mediocre and disappointed draughtsmen 
or painters, and who fastened mercilessly upon him 
when they found that he winced under their treat- 
ment. Pew of the leaders of the French school of 
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Ms timej moreover, comforted Dord with a word of 
encouragement when his pictures figured in the Salon. 
A many-sided man is hateful to the man of one idea, 
one subject, one mode of treatment. 

He saw himself passed over again and again when 
lesser men were added to the Legion of Honour ; and 
he could not take the slight with composure. It 
chafed and worried him. M. Dalloz put an end to the 
injustice. In 1861 he went straight to M. Walewski, 
then Minister, and pointed out the impropriety of 
neglecting an artist whom all Europe had acclaimed 
as a man of genius. M. Walewski replied that Dord 
was young enough to wait. 

“Do you know aU he has done?” M. Dalloz 
asked. 

The Minister was puzzled to answer. Whereupon 
Dalloz left him, called a cab, drove to Dord’s 
studio, and half filled the vehicle with the volumes 
and journals the artist had illustrated. He laid the 
ponderous heap before the Minister, who confessed 
that, in the presence of such arguments, he could 
not resist j and G-ustave Dord figured in the next 
list of Knights of the Legion of Hdnonr.* When 

* A siniilar effort on the part of M. Dalloz obtained justice for 
Dor^ after the Exhibition of 1878, at which he had exhibited his 
colossal vase. He had been passed over by the authorities 
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Dalloz remarked to him that he was surprised to see 
that he attached so much yalue to a bit of ribbon : 

“It is not the decoration of a button-hole,” he 
answered, “that gives me pleasure. It is the ofi0.cial 
answer to the men who have tried to put me down 
and crush me.” It was his country’s reply to the 
■critics who had attacked his “ Battle of the Alma,” 
his landscapes, his “ Francesca,” and, indeed, all his 
labours at his easel. It sent him rejoicing on his 
way ; it was most fortunate in this, that it reconciled 
him to his fame as the great illustrator of his epoch 
who could enter into the heart and spirit of his 
author, and enrich his page by adding thought and 
light to it. In 1864 he gave to the world his Bible ; 
in the following year, his Milton; in 1866, he began 
to illustrate Montaigne ; he produced a pictorial 
•edition of his friend Gautier’s Capitaine Fracasse; 
in 1867 his Fontcbine was published; and in 1868 
his illustrations to Tennyson, and the conclusion 
of his studies of Dante — Purgatory and Paradise. 
This work of four years was prodigious. It 
was an unprecedented outpouring, not only of 
mechanical labour, but of emotional thought, 

■whose fonctioii it was to rooommend rewards. The faithful 
friend repaired to the Minister of the day, expostulated, and 
Dor^ was raised to the rank of officer. 
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and it told upon the worker. It aggravated his 
irritable moods. His fame was at its zenith ; men 
of mark from all quarters of the globe found their 
way to his new studio in the Rue Bayard — to behold 
the living Bayard of art ; he was sought by the 
publishers at his own price; even his pictures were 

beginning to find their way into good collections; 

■> 

and the settled injustice of his countrymen was in 
part compensated by his growing glory as a painter 
abroad, especially in England and the United States. 
His Erench critics shrugged their shoulders, and 
said, in their ignorance, that the English (classing 
the unlettered with the lettered — Ruskin with a 
country bumpkin looking heavily over his mug of ale 
at the Illustrated Police News) knew nothing of art. 
Dor6 felt this stab. He was told that, as a painter, 
he must go where art was not understood in order 
to find admirers — ^in short, that he was good enough 
for the English, but not for the countrymen of Ingres 
and Gerome.* It was not until he was sent to 


* Une ceuwe seule comnio ces poemos do Tennyson, on comme* 
Londres, on le Boland Furieux, siit rondo un artiste a jamais- 
edlfebre. Mais quoi ! on discutait Dord parceciuo co ohamant bon 
gar$on ^tait prodigue de son gfcnie, pai'oequ’il donnait dos ceuwos, 
et souvent des cbofs d’oeuvi-e, tv poign^cs. Abl s’il out «5ti! 
dtranger, Anglais ouAllemand, ee Dore, avoc t^nello passion nous 
aurions I'wewte sa gloire ! “ Vous no vous imagiuez pas; ilya,. 
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London, in 1862, to report to the Imperial Govern- 
ment for tlie Moniteur^ that Th^ophile Gautier dis- 
covered that England had a distinct and notable 
school of art ; his compeers who never crossed the 
Channel remained in darkness on the subject, but 
they wrote criticisms on our blind art instincts 
nevertheless. 

We return to Dore as an illustrator ; and, first of 
all, to his Bihle^ and Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

In these works the dreamer takes some of his 
grandest flights into that unsubstantial, vague, super- 
natural world which it was the highest faculty of 
his genius to people. In both the Bible and 
the Paradise Lost^ the quality of the crafts- 

(juelque part, on Italic ou on Autrielie, un certain Dorc qni fait des 
illustrations comme pcrsonno an nionde et qri cst im artiste . , . 
nn artiato ! Ah! qncl artiste ! ” Hdlas, Gustave Dorc ajontait an 
tort d’etre fecond, ardent ot gciicrenx, lo vice d’etre Fi’an 5 ais. Venn 
d’Espagne, son lUm i^idvhotto eut fait pousscr ici des cris d’entlion- 
siasme. II vonait do cet atelier de la rue Fran 9 ois ler fM. 
Olaretie shoxild have said Rue Bayard) qui avait jadis etc le 
Gymnasc Amoros ; cc n’(Stait pas assoz loin. Et alors en discutait 
on niait Dorii, qui, a la fin, on fa'mdt tro})! — Peintres et Hcnlpteurs 
Conteni2^oritins. 

* When at the end of 1865 the Dible ms published, MM. Maine 
& Son, of Tours, had embarked close upon d620,000 in the enter- 
prise. It created, as the publishers admit, an unprecedented 
enthusiasm. It was published at 200 iranes (d68) the copy; and 
in a month an edition of 8,000 copies was sold. The second 
edition appeared in the following year ; the third in 1873 ; and 
the fourth in 1882. 
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mansliip varies. Occasionally the imaginative inter- 
preter of the sacred page, and of the greatest poem 
in the English language, misses the spirit of the 
text, or strains or falsifies it ; but in both there are 
creations of perfect beauty, and of impressive 
grandeur. In these two books we may discern 
the first inclination of Dor<^’3 mind to sacred 
subjects, wherein he found at last his highest 
inspiration, and by which he climbed to heights 
where the malignant mediocrities who had tormented 
him so long, failed to reach him. It has been objected 
to his illustrations to the Bible that they are too 
theatrical. M. Olaretie is never tired of likening 
Dora’s canvases to drop-scenes. The objection is 
a fair one in many instances. The effect of the 
whole of the Bible and Paradise Lost illustrations is 
that of the domination of an unresting genius. The 
lack of repose affects the feeling of dignity, of 
solemnity, of awe that should be the consequence 
of a painstaking survey of two such works. They 
are in short, too dramatic ; we may even say that 
some of the illustrations are melodramatic, and 
suggest blue-fire and stage carpentry. “Death on 
the -Pale Horse ” is powerfully conceived. It is one 
of Dora’s scenes of vague and shadowy terrors ; but 
Death, who should be looking down to the earth 
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with his scythe folded in his arms, sits his steed 
like a circus-rider, and appears to be looking 
defiantly at a crowd of spectators. “The Deluge” 
is more satisfactory, more Biblical. A tigress with 
her cub, and some children, have taken refuge upon 
a rock from the rising waters, under the ebon sky. 
The drowning parents in the water push their babe 
to the last place of safety ; and the lioness holds 
her cub aloft from the waves. 

There are 230 page illustrations to the Bible ; and 
in these pictorial commentaries or sermons on the 
text poetic and devotional ideas abound. They 
might become subjects of original and impressive 
discourses, and it is surprising that they have not 
been turned to account in schools. 

In "Paradise Lost, Satan’s 

steep flight in many an aeiy wheel 

to the earth is the subject of a design of solemn 
beauty. The fiend’s downward flight through the 
firmament towards the cloud-encompassed orb, with 
a break of light revealing a section of the round, the 
dark star-studded blue above, and sombre sweeps of 
vapour drifting below, is an effort of pure imagi- 
nation without a blemish. Dor^ said that the 
passage it illustrated was that which had most 
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deeply impressed him. It is the creation of a poet 
out of a poet’s lines. It is a break of light upon 
a grand passage of Milton. Subsequently Dore 
exhibited the “Victor Angels,” a painting of broad 
effects and of powerful design. Michael and his 
heavenly hosts had vanquished the rebel legions of 
Satan. The white-winged victors crown the hill in 
the evening light, and mount giiard under the 
shadows of the night, while the beaten foe crouches 
and slinks away. It is an impressive scene that stirs 
the heart, albeit it is open in several parts to the 
censure of the critic who stipulates for correctness 
and fulness of detail. 

Dora’s few illustrations to Montaigne and his Capi~ 
taine Fracasse followed his Biblical and Miltonic 
studies.* These subjects were a relief from the 
severer work. 

Among the sixty illustrations to Theophile Grautior’s 
romance there are few which are entirely worthy of 
Dore. The “ Castle of Misery,” the path to which 
•was choked with tangle-wood, moss, and stagnant pools 
made musical only by the croaking of the frogs, was a 
subject made for the illustrator of Croguemitaine. 
It is, however, a tame drawing of an ordinary castle. 


* They appeared in 1865. 
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The best of the compositions are “ The Pedant,” "The 
Burial of Matamore,” “Maitre Bilot and his Dog,” 
" The Baron de Sigognac and the Marquis de 
Bruyferes” ; the " Tavern of the Crowned Radish ” — an 
animated cabaret scene, alive with incident and vaiietv 
•of character ; and a landscape as deep in tone, and 
skilfully disposed as to light and shade, as a Rem- 
brandt etching — “ The crumbling Chateau of the 
ruined Sigognac.’’ There are also some groups of 
picturesque beggars, and some dramatic incidents 
•dramatically told ; but, as in Croquemitaine, there are 
repetitions of old effects and figures and groups — 
as, indeed, there are even in the Bible and Milton. 
The consequences of over-production are evident. 

There is weariness in the labour, even in that 
•of Dora’s illustrated La Fontaine.* Since the appear- 
■ance of La Fontaine's Contes in 1726, in the sumptuous 
edition known as that of the Permiers G4n4raux, he 
had not worn so luxurious a dress. What charming 
village and forest scenes and landscapes there are in 
Dore’s quarto, touched with an infinitely delicate 
pencil 1 These are reminiscences of his travels — 
instances of the faithfulness with which his eye 

* Fables de La Fontaine. In folio, aveo 80grandea compositions et 
.250 tetes de page. Par Gustave Dor^, 1866-7. Cheaper Edition, 
1868. Paris; MM. Hachette et Cie., Boulevard Saint Germain, 77. 
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carried scenes for years. In tlio heading to “ "^1 he 
Two Mules ” we have a reminiscence ot Spain ; in 
another, a ghmpse of Alsatian village life. The 
animals are often weak and conventional ; but now 
and again they tell the fable admirably, as in “ '[Fhe 
Wolf and the Lamb.” Again, “Death and the 
Woodcutter ” is a happy study of nature by an 
imaginative artist. Dore’s lions are very poor boasts 
indeed. His foxes and wolves are better. Ilis troops 
of sheep are good. “ The Shepherd and the Sea 
is illustrated by a beautiful swoop of land and sea. 
“The Town Eat and the Country Eat” gives the 
artist an opportunity of producing a delicate, highly- 
finished study of still life. The flagons and dishes 
are worthy of Desgoffes. In the fables wo have 
evidence that, if the artist had not made birds and 
beasts his special study, he had a strong sympathy 
for them. He was fond of animals, and had two pet 
owls in his studio, which he brought home from one 
of his visits to Scotland. I have found him in his 
studio, more than once, lying upon his back, with 
his four or five pugs running over and playing with 
him. When he rang at the beU in the morning, 
the whole pack rushed to the door to meet 
him. 

From La Fontaine, Dor^ passed to Tennyson’s 
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Id/ylls of the King* According to M. Claretie, the 
thirty-six compositions illustrating the Idylls rank 
■with his best inspirations, and are enough to make 
the lasting fame of an artist. Dor6 was at home in 
Tennyson’s exquisite dreamland. He revelled in the 
succession of pictures. Merlin resting against an old 
oak, the exploits of Lancelot, the heroic deeds of the 
Knights of the Round Table, the black shado'ws of 
the forest, the enchanting lakes. Poet never had 
daintier dressing than the Laureate had in the Idylls 
of the King, as produced by Messrs. Moxon. It 
was said of them, “Their issue has given wings to 
the muse of Mr. Tennyson.” These wings bore 
them to foreign lands and gave them new homes. 

The illustrations were engraved on steel. Elaine 
was the least satisfactory. The girl is not a British 
maiden. There are discrepancies between text and 
illustration. There are lovely bits, but the romantic 
landscapes are the chief beauties. “ The Moonlight 
Ride,” “The Dawn of Love,” and the “Joyous 
Sprites,” are the gems of the twenty-seven plates. 
■“ The Dawn of Love ” is, perhaps, the loveliest. 
In all this work we recognise the student of the 

* Les Idylles clit Roy. Traduction de L’Anglais. 1 Vol. in 
folio ; 86 Bessins sur aeier. 1869. Paris ; MM. Haohette et Cie. 
Boulevaxd Saint Gemain, 77. 
r. 
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little inu at Bavi* with a hand grown (inn and 
delicate. 

The series of Teiini/son drawngs, from which the 
steel-plates were engraved, may bo seen in the Dor6 
Gallery in Bond Street : Enid and the countess, 
Geraint charging the bandits, Geraint and Phiid 
riding away, "^^ivien and Merlin entering the woods, 
the cavG scene, Vivien enclosing Merlin in the tree, 
King Arthur discovci’ing the skeletons of the 
brothers, Lancelot approaching the castle of Asl olat, 
Blaine on the road to the castle of Lancelot, the 
body of Elaine on its way to King Arthur’s palace ; 
and then, from Qtiineoeve, the moonlight ride, the 
cloister scene, the fairy circle, and the finding of 
King Arthur. The fancy and the “ faculty divine ” 
of the artist dallied heartily with these themes, 
albeit he could not approach the poet save through 
the medium of the translator. In his pictorial 
poems called into being by Tennyson’s IdifU, there 
are glaring faults from the drawing-master’s point 
of view. These are to be found in any of Lord’s 
illustrations, in spite of his methodical observation. 
The proportions of trees and buildings and figures 
are puzzling and annoying; and they might have 
been set right so easily. 

The truth is, nob that Dord committed these 
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faults tlirougli ignorance, but that they passed un- 
noticed under his eye, ■which was fixed on the 
whole effect — the realisation of the idea ■within him, 
which imperatively commanded him. Once liberated 
through his pencil, other ideas crowded to the front, 
out of the fertile and vivid brain. It was thus 
that he was able to produce at a speed never before 
attained by an artist, because no predecessor had 
ever started with such a fund of original invention. 
None before him could have taken Rabelais, Dante, 
the Bible, or Don Quixote, and delivered the work 
wholly out of his own creative mind straightway to 
the public. 

It has been said that Dor6, in the_ twenty 
years during which he was chiefly employed illus- 
trating classics for the publishers and rough drawings 
for the press, produced more designs than all his 
countrymen put together. We have heard that 
when he was thirty, viz. in 1863, he had delivered 
upwards of forty thousand drawings. In 1853 he was 
only twenty-one years of age. In 1848 his Labours 
of Hercules were executed, as we have seen, and 
were his introduction to the public. Consequently he 
must have executed upwards of forty thousand 
drawings in fifteen years, or some tw.o thousand 

six hundred a year, including such works as 

10 * 
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Sainte Rimie, Rabelai% Tainc’s Jouriieji to thn 
Pyrenees, the Wanderhig Jcic, the Contes ./hv- 
latiques, the Inferno and the Purgntorio, Croqua- 
mitaine, the Contes de Pcrrault, Atala, and 
Don Qwixote. This estimate of production rates 
Dora’s fertility at upwai’ds of fifty drawings a 
week, all the year round and every year; with 
a part of each day given up to painting ! If 
the estimate were reduced by one-half, it would 
be an extravagant over-estimate. Hundreds of 
the designs put forth by Dor6, within this period, 
could not be executed, even by his nimble pencil 
and driven by his rapid invention, in a single 
day. Take the Wandering Jew. The labour 
expended on these scenes was immense, and lasted 
over months, to my own personal knowledge. 
Then there were the artist’s rounds of visits 
to his engravers. I have been with him on 
these rounds ; seen him examine the blocks in 
progress ; heard his discussions with the art- 
workmen whom he had schooled to render his 
touch faithfully, as Leech drilled his engraver; 
and , have admired the energy, sustained by un- 
failing earnestness and respect for his art, mani- 
fested in these drives from workshop to workshop. 
It was thus he created a new school of art- 
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craftsmen, who caught something of his enthu- 
siasm, and laboured in the light of his genius, 
and learned to love him for his gracious ways and 
his generous heart. 
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CHAPTER X. 



The work on London, whicli was tke joint production 
of Grustave Dor4 and the present writer, was under- 

* Macaulay’s Neiv Zealander contemplating the Enins of St 
Pauls.— See also p. 160. 
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taken at the suggestion of the latter, "when the artist 
was staying with him in Jerrayn Street, and was busy 
establishing his gallery of paintings in Bond Street, 
The idea as described to Dor5, was of far greater 
importance than that which was realised. The writer 
sketched a comprehensive work embracing every 
phase and aspect of London life. [See Appendix I.] 
It was to have filled twenty, or even thirty parts. 
As the plan was unfolded one morning, while Dor^ 
was smoking, and dreamily covering paper with 
sketches, it gradually engrossed him. It would 
make a great work ; and we would begin by a series 
of pilgrimages to the “eccentric” quarters. He 
would, by way of experiment, execute a set of 
finished drawings, that should be bound in a colossal 
album ; and that would give in half an hour a broad 
outline of our conception. “ Then,” Dor^ said, “ we 
can treat for it from a commanding position.” 

In pursuance of this plan we spent many days and 
nights visiting and carefully examining the more 
striking scenes and phases of London life. We had 
one or two nights in Whitechapel, duly attended by 
police in plain clothes ; we explored the docks* ; we 
visited the night refuges; we journeyed up and down 


* His London Docks have the aspect of Nineveh. — Olaretio. 
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th© river j we travei’sed Westminster, and had a 
morning or two in Drury Lane ; we saw the sun rise 
over Billingsgate, and were betimes at the opening of 
Covent Garden market ; we spent a morning in New- 
gate : we attended the boat-race, and went in a 
char-cb-haiic to the Derby^ and made acquaintance with 
all the riotous incidents of a day on a race-course ; 



we dined with the Oxford and Cambridge crews ; we 
spent an afternoon at one of the Primate's gatherings 
at Lambeth Palace ; we entered thieves’ public-houses ; 
in short, I led Dore through the shadows and the 
sunlight of the great world of London.''^' His constant 

* The writer of the obituary article on DoriJ in the 7'imoii 
(Jan. 25, 18B3J relates this story of him : “ One evening he was 
roaming near the Fairingdon market, when an appalling object, 
one mass of rags on a gaunt frame of bones, rose up before him, 
croaking, " I am a gentleman ; I am a clergyman ! ’ Dore was so 
much struck that he put the man into a cab and took him to his 
hotel, where the hall-porter, as was only natural, evinced some 
surprise. As Dor^ was fond of joking, he said coolly, * Give your 
arm to this gentleman up the stairs, please ; he is my undo ’ ; and 
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remark was that London was not ugly ; that there 
were grand and solemn scenes by the score in it. We 
went, once, at midnight to London Bridge, and 
remained there an hour, while he meditated over the 
two wonderful views — that above, and that below, 
bridge. His heart was touched by some forlorn 
creatures huddled together, asleep, on the stone- 
seats. (See p. 149.) He has reproduced it, again 



and again, with pencil and with brush. He never 
appeared to tire of it. I could seldom prevail upon 
him to make a sketch on the spot. The notes of 
scenes to be found scattered through this chapter 
and the next, were the utmost he would take on the 
scene. He made his old answer : “ J’ai beaucoup de 
collodion dans la t^te.” But he was shy. The ap- 
proach of a stranger made him shut up his book 

■when he had got his ‘ uncle ’ up-stairs he dre'w a ghastly sketch of 
him preaching from a pulpit to a congregation of other drunkards. 
The picture might have served as a companion to that of Cruikshank 
on ‘ Drink.’ ” 
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at once. In tlie docks, wlien I liad insisted he 
ought to fortify himself with some notes of the 
shipping, he complied only on the condition that I 
would stand before him to shield him. The conse- 


0 



quence of this reliance on his memory was that 
there were many blunders, in detail, in his work. 
Besides giving Norman arches to London Bridge, 
he made at least fifty horses run for the Derby ! 
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When the album was completed he had a dinner in 
the Rue St. Dominique to exhibit it to his friends. 
“ The effect of it,” he wrote to me, “ will be striking 
— I am certain. Arranged as it is, it has frhs grand 
•air, I reckon thus, my dear friend, on your coming. 
It would be hors de toute logique if you were absent 
from this little inauguration.” 

At the dinner, over which Madame Dor^ presided, a 
■quarrel arose between Grustave and his eldest brother, 
Ernest, and high words ensued. Madame Dor6 turned 
towards Dore, as though he were a boy of ten, and 
said, “ Hold your tongue, Grustave ; I am ashamed of 
you.” 

Dore, who had worked himself, regardless of the 
presence of his guests, into a fierce passion, became 
suddenly calm and silent at the command of his 
mother, and, bowing to her, resumed his dinner. 

But the incident did not end here. When we had 
retired to the great salon, the brothers Dore disap- 
peared, to re-appear in a few minutes, each holding an 
■end of the colossal album that was to be submitted to 
the company. Madame Dor4 followed her little boys, 
who had both passed their fortieth year, smiling. I 
never saw DoiA happier than he was that evening. 

It was, indeed, a prodigious four deforce. London 
■had never been so gtandly, so poetically, nor so fully, 
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presented to tlie ■woi’ld. The effects of light and shade'- 
were masterly. The weird pictures of docks and river, 
and refuge, and slum in the darkness of the night, 
were those of the imaginative mind that had illustrated 
the Legend of the Wandering Jew, and the Inferno of 
Dante; but they were real also. Within the covers 
of this immense album lay London in light and shadow, 
as seen by a poet. 

The existence of the album was bruited about, 
and the news soon found its way into the papers. 
The chroniqueurs knew more about it than the 
artist and the author. It was reported that we had 
concluded a treaty with an eminent firm of London 
publishers for a great book. Even the title was in- 
vented for us — “ Typical London.” The rumour 
exasperated Dor6, who was afraid that it would be pre- 
judicial to our interests when we were ready to treat 
for publication. He wrote to me (Oct. 5, 18G0) : — 

“Pray do your utmost to put a stop to this; or, 
when we do submit a proposition to a publisher, 
he will be surprised to find the work in the market, 
and will endeavour to take advantage of the false 
position in which we shall appear as persons who- 
are under an engagement with the public to 
produce at any cost. This is very seiious ; and 
do what you can to put an end to the premature 
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paragraphs. All kinds of publicity as to the vivid 
impression London has made upon me are good 
no doubt, except publicity about a treaty made with 
a publisher. 

“ The subject continues to delight me, and I am 
•entirely at your disposal to begin, directly your affairs 
will allow you to come to Paris.” 

On the morning of his arrival in Paris, at the end 
of September 1869, after a short holiday in the 
country, he sent his faithful servant Jean to me, 
asking me to breakfast with him. 

“ I shall be delighted to see you again,” he writes, 
and to have a long talk over our projects.” 

The talk ended in the settlement of the plan of our 
work on London. 

The business negooiations for the publication of the 
book at the end of 1869 were difficult, and, to Doro 
especially, very irritating. He was more than once on 
the point of breaking them off. His irritable nature 
was jarred by rough remarks. He wrote me long 
letters of pain and remonstrance. He was worn out 
by a weary day we spent in a salon of the Moulin- 
Rouge, fighting, over petty details. He was himself 
tenacious in making a good bargain, but he could not 
tolerate, the broad basis being established, a wrangle 
over the exact centimetres each drawing should be, or 
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who should pay for dich&s. He was as careful about 
my interests as about his own ; and when he i.honght 
I was not handsomely considered, his spirit was uj) at 
once, and the gallant, whole-hearted frieiul, became 
fully apparent. 

The negociations were brought to a conclusion in 
the spring of 18/^0, whereupon Doro wrote to me : 
“I congratulate you, and congratulate myself, on 
the news you lately sent me ; for I saw dillicultios 
in all these delays, which enervated me. Courage, 
then, and draw us up a masterly plan. I supj)oso 
that from this time you are heart and soul in the 
great work, deep in the studies and ompiirios it 
necessitates. A vous de co 2 ur. Gr. D. I am going to 
work with both hands, so that I may got to Londoir 
in February.” But the spring passed, and ho never 
found time to cross the Channel. 

Our enterprise was destined to receive a rude shock 
before we had proceeded far with it. On the 17th of 
July 1870, I received a brief note from the Hue 
Bayard: “I am leaving to night (for London). 
T don’t know where I shall lodge, so lot us - meet to- 
morrow, Saturday, at eleven o’clock, at my gallery in 
New Bond Street. I shall wait for you.” Ho never 
came. "War was declared; and Dord wrote : “Excuse 
me, my dear Jerrold, for not having replied 
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sooner. The agitation -whicli has pervaded the 
country for the last few days is, as you must imagine, 
an obstacle to my journey to London at this moment. 
I am even on the eve of my departure for Strasburg, 
to embrace my soldier brother, who expects, from one 
moment to the other, to cross the Rhine with his 
squadron. It will be the end of the month before I 
can join you.” 

It was after many months of bitter experience that 
we saw him once more in London. He remained in 
Paris throughout the siege, and many are the stories 
told of his generous help to those who felt the priva- 
tions of it, through their poverty. He himself 
bought and carried provisions (then at fabulous prices) 
to his suffering friends. He went to the fortifications 
and the outposts, as his series of powerful cartoons of 
the siege attest ; and in May 1871 he had found his 
way to Y ersailles. He wrote,* immediately after the 
entry of the Versailles troops, that he was still 
detained there by the vigorous measures adopted by 
the military authorities : — 

“I write to you, under the weight of the pro- 
foundest grief. Our poor capital is in flames ; its 
palaces destroyed — ^its finest streets, and all that made 


To Messrs. Fairless & Beeforth of the Dord G-alleiy. 
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it beautiful. As I writej I have before mo immense 
volumes of smoke, rising to tlio heavens. In tin 
■whole history of the world, I don’t think there is j 
parallel instance of so sanguinary a drama, and ol 
such ruin. In spite, gentlemen, of my ai’deut desire, 
and serious roasous, to go to London, it is absolntol;y 
impossible. My prosonce is necessary in the midst ol 
my family (part of which, however, is separated from 
us), in Paris, and we aro without news from them for 
a week past.” 

W e shall glance again at Dore during the siege. 



When he reached London, at length, he was in a 
state of profound dejection, from which we could, with 
difficulty, rouse him at intervals. It was not before 
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the war was over — that is, in January 1872, that the 
first number of London : a Pilgrimage, appeared. 

Our correspondence, in the course of our common 
work on London, was extensive, although we met often 
and spent hours over the breakfast-table in consul- 
tation. “ My innumerable engagements,” he writes, 
“make my life an almost perpetual slavery.” He 
was careful and anxious as to the most trifling details. 
The exact measure of an initial letter, a trifling 
alteration in a design, the illustration of any incident 
we had seen in common, the dates of the despatch and 
arrival of cliches, drew rapid notes from him, often 
roughly illustrated. For instance, the Derby number of 
the work gave us much trouble. “You will receive,” 
he wrote, “ within forty-eight hours, proofs or photo- 
graphs of all I have done. I have thought that the 
number should be more fully illustrated than the rest ; 
and I have tried to scatter through the text the 
popular types and scenes of the road to Epsom and 
on the race-course. You will find, my dear Jerrold, 
that these sketches will involve hardly any alterations 
in your text, for they are, naturally, of things we 
have seen together. Thus, you must have mentioned 
the carriages filled with jovial people, shooting peas 
and throwing dolls at their neighbours. You have 

not forgotten the scene near the race -course, the 

11 
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groups of humble families lunching on the grass — the 
bivouac of the poor. I have drawn a group of little 
children making up a sweep, like the grown people. 
You have, of course, mentioned all the games of the 
race-course, as that with sticks thrown at cocoa-nuts, 
the man trying the strength of his arm, and the 
boxer’s tent (you remember we went into one). 





I have drawn a family of country-people, sitting upon 
their luggage, who can find no lodging in London on 
the 30th of May.” (See p. 192.) 

He was anxious to hear the opinion of the pub- 
lishers on his drawings, as they arrived. Were they 
satisfied? He had himself closely watched the en- 
graving of every block. He was irritated by the 

n * 
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smallest objection, ami dejeotetl by a liini ihat. am 
block ;vas not all that could be dt'siivd. d’lie trials o': 
the Avar had ag^rriivated his natural sensitivemss. li 



had been remarked to liim that there to no railing 
round hie etatae of Peabody. He protested to me 
angrily that to put one would destroy the moonlight 
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effect lie had managed, by -which the figures were 
thrown up. When I wont to him in Paris, after the 
siege, I found him sad and distressed at the defeat 
Prance had suffered. The loss of Alsace was a cruel 
blow to him ; and he said to me that ho should never 
set foot in Strasburg again. It had been his dream 
to end his days there. Pour of his dogs were rolling 
at his feet. “But where are the pugs?” I asked. 
“ They ate five for me,” he answered, looking down 
tenderly at those which had been spared. 

It was the end of July 1872 before he brought his 
London drawings to an end, and could cross the 
Channel to settle with me the way in which we 
should wind up our “pilgrimage.” 

I had proposed, while we were first travelling about 
London, and Dor4 was executing the large drawings 
for his album, that -we should open with a general 
description of the river — ^from Sheerness to Maiden- 
head ; and we were to arrive by the London boat from 
Boulogne. I insisted it was the only worthy way. 

As the English coast is made, a white fog is 
thrown about the ship, daintily as a bride is veiled. 
The tinkling of bells is heard around. We anchor. 
Our whistle answers the screams of other ships. We 
are of a fieet in a fog : undoubtedly near England. 
It is a welcome and an exquisite sight when the first 
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faint beaming of the morning light smiles through 
imprisoning vapour. The lifting of the silver veil, as 
I have watched it, vanialxing into the blue above, 
leaving the scene crystal clear, is a transformation 
that would give the pilgrims, it seemed to me, the 
best first glimpse of Albion and the broad mouth of 
the silent highway to London. The water alive 
with ships : the ancient ports nested in the chalk : 
the Eeculvers, brought to the edge of the rock : the 
flaunting braveries of Eamsgate and IMai’gate, with 
the ship-loads of holiday-folks passing to and from 
the port : the lines of ocean ships and coasting vessels 
bearing, as far as the eye can reach, out from the 
immortal river, with the red Nore Light at the mouth : 
the war monsters lying in the distance by Shoornoss : 
the scores of open fishing-boats working for Bil- 
lingsgate Market — the confusion of flags, and the 
astonishing variety of build and rigging— are a sur- 
prise, absolutely bewildering, to all who, having the 
faculty of observation, pass to London this way for 
the first time. A tempting route to travel, had we 
not been in haste to open upon the heart of London. 

But by Greenwich we often lingered and lounged 
—over our work. We watched, one lazy day, tho 
ebb and flow of London’s commerce by water, from 
the windows of the “Ship.” WhUe the pencil 
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worked, we ran througli groups of subjects to be 
done. During our planning, I cited Isaac Disraeli 
on local descriptions ; “ The gi'cat art, perhaps, of 
local description, is inithor a general than a particular 
view ; the details must be life to the imagination ; it 
is suggestive rather than descriptive.” He gives a 
good illustration of the writer who mistakes detail 
for pictorial force, and gives five hundred verses 
to the description of a palace, " commencing at 
the facade, and at length finishing with the 
garden.” 

Lounging and chatting against the railings of the 
“ Ship,” with the after-dinner cigar, the artist caught 
the suggestion that would realise the scene. A striking 
pictorial fact is enough. Selection is the artistic 
faculty. Wo agreed that London had nothing more 
picturesque nor str'iking to show than the phases of 
her river, and her boundless docks. And hereabouts 
we tarried, woek after week, never wearying of the 
rich variety of form, and colour, and incident. My 
note-books were filled with studies that were to be 
made before we entered the streets of London. Our 
accumulated material would have filled half-a-dozen 
volumes. London an ugly place indeed ! Dor6 soon 
agreed with me that it abounded in delightful nooks 
and corners ; in picturesque scenes and groups and 
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character. I planned aev('i>nl ohaptt'rs on work-a-day 



London, of which the workmen’s trains, and the 
wds passing over London Bridge, were to be the 
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key-notes. Wo were to analyse the crowds of toilers, 
and present to the reader a gallery of types — as, the 
banker, the stockbroker, the clerk, the shop-boy. 
Instead of separate types, we gave comprehensive 
pictures. 

Our original plan took the form which, with 
Dord’s approval, 1 shaped into the following 
remarks : — 

“We ai’e Pilgrims — not Historians; travelling by 
the same highway as that by which the Potters of 
London, and the Dinauters of Dinant on the Meuse, 
carried on their commerce six hundred years ago, we 
approach London. ITpon its bosom cargoes were 
borne to the ancestors of Chaucer. It is an ancient 
tide of business and pleasure indeed.* We are true 
to remote amicable relations between the two fore- 
most nations of the earth — we, French Artist and 
English Author — when we resolve to study the 


* Thcro scomK roasou to boliovo that au extousive trade existed 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centurie.s, between London and 
the town of Dinant on the Mouse, in the purchase, that is, of its 
manufactures of brass vessels, for which the town is still famous. 
The “ Potters ” of Loudon, according to Mr. Eiley {Meinoriah of 
London and London lAj'e), wore makers and sellers of vessels ol 
metal, and ho notices accordingly transactions between them and 
the Dinantei'S. Among others, Baldwin le Chaucer is entered as 
being indebted in 10s. to Nicholas de Woderseye, “ Merchant 
of Dynaunt.” 
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greatest city on the face of llu' glol)o togollior. 
Under tlio magic iiiflucncos of its vasfm'ss; its pro- 
digious, unwieldy life; and its oxtriiordinary varu'tios 
of maimers, character, and external pietun‘S((uencss ; 
a little plan, that peeped out of a few }>h'asaut' days' 
wanderings through the light and the shade of 
London, has grown into a broad, serious, and very 



responsible purpose. Some happy memories of trips 
through strange places have been nursed into jiro- 
parationa for a pilgrimage that shall traverse London 
from the Pool to the Slopes of Richmond, 

“ The population of every city may bo sharply pai'ted 
into two sections, by no means halves, viz., those 
who work, and those who are able to choose, or are 
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compollccl, to live, without work. These two sections 
have been subdivided in many fanciful ways. There 
are the people, for instance, who will not work, and 
are without honest means ; then again there are the 
people who are incapablo of work, as the halt, the 
sick, the blind. The workers have been split up into 
hundreds of divisions, as Mr. Riley* shows, centuries 
ago, and in recent times by Mr. Henry Mayhew. But 
from that November day in 1419 (the third mayoralty 
of Richard Whityngton), when John Carpenter con- 
cluded the Liber Albus, down to the present time, 
no satisfactory, and certainly no complete, analytical 
survey of London has been made ; no labour fairly 
comparable with tho learned and methodical report 
on the trades of Paris, over which Horace Say 
presided, has been attempted in regard to the English 
metropolis. Mr. Charles Knight’s extensive series of 
articles on London are brought into only a filmy 
connection by an analytical table of contents. Mr. 
Henry Mayhew’s London Labour and the London Poor 


* In his introduction to his Memorials ofLotvlon mid, London lAfe, 
when touching on early trades and forgotten names of trades, 
and the surnames derived from them, he instances Eoger the 
Maoner, as probably a maker of flans, or flauns, “ a light cake 
once much in vogue and not much unlike a pancake.” Man is 
at this time the popular name all over Paris for plain crust tarts 
holding fruit. 
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is blit a brilliant fragment on the wagi> 
criminal classes of tho metropolis. 1 
axitlioritative anti a complete analysis 
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commerce and London work remains to bo written ;; 
and then we should have no full view of the- 
metropolis. 
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“ Mr. Pett'r C'unniii,y:lmm and ]Mr. John Tiinhs avo 
adinivahlc and .'^oarchiu,!^ aiilliorilie.s, who givo vast 
mtwscs of aiili(jn;irian and ol her information, for thu 
use of tho liistorian, and for the cultivation of the 
lettered Englishman. Fi'om these methodical chroni- 
clers of our own time, hack to the days when Cliaucor 
sang of the 'Pahard, i.s a span of centuries, i’icli in 
lore, in song, in spirit, and satire, and i)icturGS about 
the great city which threatens to spread from the 
source to the mouth of the Tliames. It was a place 
of great traflie and great merchants in the tiiuo of the 
Emperor JS’ero, according to Tacitus. That which is 
to ho gathered from the poct.s, the historians, the 
voluminous memoir writers, Engli.sh and foreign, the 
hallad and paniphlot collectors, has boon industriously 
ransacked again and again. The subject is, and has 
boon to many generations, so engaging that enthu- 
siasts have fastened upon parishes and streets. To 
be the historian of a London alloy is fame enough j to 
be chronicler of the London of his own time was 
to secure the writer a living name through ages — 
as witness, William Fitz-Stephen, Stow, Lydgate, 
John Taylor the Water-poet, Gay, and many others. 
They who know their London of to-day love to 
read autbentio descriptions of the Maypole that was 
in the Strand, and the headlong games at foot-ball 
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that were played there. The royal water papfeants 
when the river was the City’s main highw'ay ; Ealcigh 
gazing upon the tide from the Tower ; the gibbets" 
that fringed the river as warnings to tho evil-doer ; 
the salmon-fishing by London Bridge ; tho wild fields 
where now are narrow thoroughfares — hundreds of 
associations of tho olden time which stimulate the 
imagination and help the Present to realise the Past 
— are lovingly preserved. 



“Just as the mind is delighted with a lino from 
Steele’s description of a summer boat-tnp from Rich- 
mond, quoted by Knight from the Spedtf.fnr,f as 
realising a delightful scene and contrast with the 
utmost vividness ; so we fondly hope to please the 

* Sucli spectacles may frighten crows, 

But never scared a thief,— O'. Denin, 
t ^‘Nothing remarkable happened in our voyage ; but I landed 
with ten sail of apricot boats at Strand Bridge, after having put 
in at Nine Elms, and taken in melons/* 
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imaginations of future generations, as well as to 
present an acceptable picture of London life and 
London exteriors to our contemporaries. 

“How little tbe Loudon of even fifty years bence 
will resemble tbe marvellous city of to-day — webbed 
as it already is with railways, and boney-combed with 
pipes — may be anticipated by any person wbo will 
make an estimate of tbe changes wbicb tbe last forty 
years have seen, Mr. Knigbt’s London of 1841 is a 
book of tbe past. His streets and bis Cockneys — 
even those of Dickons — are of another generation 
— tbe like of wbicb we know no more. His picture of 
‘ a plug in a frost ’ is a part of London history ; it 
has ceased to be our plug in a frost — and the figures 
are less familiar to our sight than Chinamen. It is 
tbe prodigious fund of human energy that moves for 
ever along tbe banks of tbe Thames which makes tbe 
surfaces of London life as shifting and evanescent as 
clouds before a gale. Tbe force wbicb never rests is 
for ever producing new forms, so that be must be 
alert wbo aspires to catch tbe manners, living as they 
rise, in London- 

“ We are pilgrims : not, I repeat, historians, nor 
antiquaries, nor topographers. Our plan is to present 
London in tbe quick to tbe reader — ^as completely as 
we may be able to grasp the prodigious giant, and 
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dissect his Titan limbs, the flmuls of his veins, the 
iron beams of his mvisclos ! Wi' apprinu-h him by the 
main artery vliieh feeds his unilinchin^ii' vi<2,'our. 'iYo 
shall examine him at n'ork and at ]>lay ; asleep ami in 
Ihs wakcfullest momonts. We shall pay court to him 
in his brig’htest ami his happiest j^’iiisijs: when he 
stands solemn and erect in the di<>;nily of his (piaint 
and ancient state: when his steailfasl ness to the old 
is personitied in the dross of a. beef-eater, or his passion 
for tho now is shown in tho humlrcHl changes of ev('ry 
passmg hour. ‘ Human destinies look ominous without 
some perceptible intermixture of tiui sable or the 
grey,’* so wo shall approach him also in Ills sickness, 
his poverty, his evil-doing. If, as Jean Paul ttdls us, 
play is the fii’st poetiy of tho human being, tho poetiy 
■of the grown man lies in his work; his chivalry amid 
the sick and old, his morcy to tho weak of purpose, 
•and even the base in nature, affect a largo proportion 
of London life that cannot bo passed over by the self- 
respecting pilgrim. It is a weak stomach that is 
sipping always what is sweet. 

“ Our object is to seize rcpi’osentative bits of each 
■of the parts which are included in the whole. 

“ Each function of London life comprehends tho 

Pk 

*' Hawthorne : lUltheilalv RtmHtnci\ 
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most striking vurioties of mou, manners, and rewards. 
Taking a i)luU>so[)hical view* of armed autliority 
mounted for the common protection, the field- 
marshal is at the top of the ladder, and the beadle 
at its base. There is a d'stnict aflinitv between the 

t/ 

■w'est-end club and the bar parlour : the priest, the 
schoolmaster, the w'riter, the man of science, and 
the artist. Threads hold together the great house in 
St. Swithin’s Lane and the pot-house loan society. 
There is a link betw'ccu the dealer in horses and the 
wig of Mr. Speaker : between the foibles and follies 
of the groat, and the vices and crimes of the humble. 
Kung, who is greening his old tea-leaves upon copper 
pans under celestial rule, is beholden to the little 
tea-party in Camden Town, and the local doctor again 
profits by Kung’s rascality. A folly dropped into 
the fashionable waters of the West, raises a ripple 
presently in the saddest places of poverty and crime. 

“It is among tho working population of a com- 
munity like that which has been busy by the banks 
of the Thames from the days of Nero — and has 
raised Rome upon British ruins, and British upon 
Roman again — ^that the true, innermost secret of the 
mighty fact London must be sought. How the con- 
glomerate millions act and re-act upon each other ; 

draw their wants from every corner of the globe; 
I. 12 
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split up industrios into a liumlml Kuli-imluslries, 
and then set to ^vol■k to dividi* I hose, till 
man is lost in wonder over tlio iniinile inotluids wliicli 
competition lias invented uT oarniui;’ a, lej^ o£ mutton ; 
— suggests a long and patient, study, that cannot bo 
without strong interest to intelligent humanity, nor 
devoid of use in tho hand of thi' philosoplu>r ami 
historian, 

" The first glance at this subject is confounding 
enough to slacken tho courage of the most metho- 
dical and the toughest inquirer. 1 renuunber being 
struck, after travelling through ono of the great jiino 
forests of Sweden, with tho factories of Korrldiping — 
where the forest is split into lucifer matches. Hero 
were the princely capitalists to tho beggars ; gentlemen 
in chateaux, purveyors of stock-in-trade to tho great 
army of Rags! There was lately a lofty ptilaoo in 
Victoria Street, Westminster, tho fiery streams from 
which arc in direct communication with our gaols and 
workhouses. ‘ Blue Ruin’ was the particular forma- 
tion of which its corner-stono consisted. There are 
men whose pernicious commercial activities represent 
a township of pauperism ; there are others on whoso 
heart and honour the hopes of a thousand creatures 
are hinged. As we take nearer views, passing from 
the general surface that is brilliant to the underlying 
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force, we Ihul the Siimi' lmm;mity — only Ihc circum- 
stances iliffer. Here, us in (he lup;h ree:ion, arc the 
iiion who W(U'k' hnin'stly, anti the shij4;,ttartls and 
cowards who prey upoji -work — who will pick dainties 
from the ni'eilh' of the seamstress. Wo touch the 
gates of the gaol ; we hi'ar the oaths echoing from 





the casual ward. Also, we are bound to mark and 
record that we see the thousand end honest lives in 
misery for the ten who sink to pauperism, vagrancy, 
or crime. It is not possible to overpraise the great- 
ness of heart with which the English working-classes 

have passed through famine. They alone have known 

12 * 
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howto starve for an idea. Tn ajiproachinii; the sadder 
parts of the great metropolis, in which stubborn 
custom and purblind apeculiition have doonu'd them 
to abide, the poverty of one man re-aeting on his 
neighbour and luck of money forcing the unfortunate 
to the companionship of drunkenness and crime, wc 
seek the complotonoss of our picture, in the hope 
and belief that this completeness will bo its chief 
value. Hard, solid work — w'ork thjit makes million- 
naires and loaves the w'orn-out fingers of t ho heroic 
honest man cold upon a pallet — work is the Key to 
London. In the serried legions of the distressed, 
battling for an independent crust and loathing tho 
unearned crumb, there is a spectacle of moral grandeur 
which covers all the crime and vice and drunkenness. 
There are a hundred daily heroes for ono cravon 
wretch. 

“If this pilgrimage through London should not 
afford the rich and well-to-do a higher estimate of 
the hand-to-mouth population than they have yet 
formed, chiefly through the police courts and poor- 
law records, the pilgrims will he justly convicted of 
weakness and narrowness. 

“ Those who can and do work are emphatically — 
London, and the great city is their inheritance from 
countless generations of workers, stretching back to 
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those rich Eiij;lish merchants whoso fame roached the 
ancient' Romans, 'ritcy make the laws and make the 
laws obeyed ; tlu'y grace thi> senate and the bench ; 
they preach from the i>nlpit, teach in the school-room, 
spread daily history from the printing office ; speed 
ships to every clime ; make London the chief granary 
of the world ; send raihvay navvies to the Japanese ; 
deal in an)-thing tlic earth produces, and invent 
against the keenest the means of cheapening in order 
to hold a market. It is a Frcnclx saying that wine, 
now-a-days, is made with everything — even with the 
grape — a compliment to commercial ingenuity which 
may bo applied in London as well as in Paris. Privat 
d’Anglemont onco wrote a lively book on the unknown 
trades of the capital of which ho was the reigning 
Bohemian — and dived under the surface far enough 
to reach the brooder of gentles for anglers, and the 
painter of turkeys legs to give the birds a fresh 
appearance. Our noighboui’s are ingenious, but they 
have not overmatched London ingenuity in the art 
of contriving strange occupations. 

“ London wears a dismal exterior to the eye of 
the foreigner, because all London means work. The 
State Secretary, in his severely appointed room, receiv- 
ing a deputation, has a hard-worked appearance, 
and looks dressed for downright business. In the 
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clubs men split into groups, and are all, or nearly all, 
intent on some mighty affair of the day. Tho streets, 
ivest as -well as east, are filled ■with people who have 
errands. They are not sad men and women, but 
they are seriously devoted to the thing in hand. 
Young peers — theirs to fat slices of counties — are in 
the throng, repairing to committee sittings, public 
meetings, board appointments. Old men, retu’ed 
from business, are nevertheless going to business. 
“Better rub than rust,” 

That is a duke, with the bundle of papers under 
his arm. Here is a Member of Parliament, with 
his documents for the long day and night of work 
before him in a bag. Many of the pale men in 
wig and gown, pacing Westminster Hall, are slaves 
to fashionable society, as well as barristers in large 
practice, and they sit up studying their briefs after 
the rout is over. Their luncheon is in a sandwich 
box, so that nature may not rob them of an hour in 
the best part of the precious working time. The 
ordinary daily labours of a city alderman, who is in 
business as well as on the bench, would fill the week 
of an Italian, and leave him exhausted on the seventh 
day. There is not a happier man than this same 
alderman, and his content is never so hearty as when 
he is speeding from one duty to another. His features 
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nro sot ; his manner is solid ; ho looks into uo shop, 
heeds no passei’-by ; directness is his quality — it is that 
also of the cro^vds threading thenr ways swiftly on 
all sides. Energy and earnestness pervade London 
shops, and are of fiery intensity in the popular 



markets. Take the Whitechapel Road on a Saturday 
night ; or Camden Town ; or Knightsbridge ; or the 
Borough ; or Tottenham Court Road : the vehemence 
of the street traders is alarming to a stranger, who 
anticipates a score of cases of apoplexy. St. Martin’s- 
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lo-Gi'aiul, when tlu’ boxes ai*e about to In* closeil ! 
Tlio Docks, M'htni the wind lias wafted a fUxd, lioino 
from the downs! t)i‘ Petticoat LaiU' on Sunday 
morning] Or Billingsgate, when the market opens ! 
Here, emphatically I repeat, is London.” 

Dorii was pleased with the comprehensive scale of 
my plan, for ho saw in it ample scope both for iho 
play of his imagination and his obsm-vation. ^Yo. oven 
talked about treating Paris on the same sciUo and 
method ; but long before even the abridged Lmulo/i. 
we published was finished, his mind had turiu'd to 
other subjects far away, and chiefly to his great 
piotni'es and the cultivation of his power as a land- 
scape painter. Ho had engagements to fulfil for his 
Dor4 Q-allory that wore enough to monopolise the 
energy of the hardest worker. 

But the parts of London that riveted Doru’s 
attention — ^for they touched his charitable heart, and 
they are also the more picturesque — were the abiding- 
places of the poor. Where the struggle for life is 
ever severe, as in London, the wounded and disabled 
in the battle must be in considerable numbers. The 
London army of Lazarus bewildered and horrified the 
artist, as we lingered in the by-ways. I pointed out 
to him how our subscription lists and fancy fairs 
display the open-handedness of all who have money, 
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when a pressing occasion calls forth the latent 
charity of the most commercial of races. Aiul thus 
the relief of the multitmlo is connoctoU with the 
pleasures and the Christian charity of the rich. 
Somo of the spare riches which flow from Avoik and 



trade are drawn back to the young, left alone and 
helpless before they can join the ranks of labour, 
and to the denuded inyalids in whom there is no 

more possibility of work. 

“ We will do a great work,” he said again and 
again, as I laid the foregoing development of our 
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labour before Mm. But tlie sohenio was cut down 
ultimately by two-tlurds; and wo skimmed tlie 
surface where we had hoped to probe the depths. 




CHAPTER XL 


GUSTAVE DOnis IN LONDON. 





As I sliall sliow, it 
was tho siege of Paris 
that finally took all 
the youth out of G-us- 
tave Dor^. Before, 
the great man could 
not repress the gamin. 
After, the abounding 
spirits, the love of ath- 
letic tricks, the wild 
forms of humour, even 
the practical jokes, the 


romps with his dogs, seemed to have fallen away 
from him. He re-appeared in London depressed, 
serious, and bent on transacting the business he 
had on hand at his Gallery, about his great picture, 
“Christ leaving the Prsetorium,” which had lain 
rolled up and buried beyond the reach of German 
.shells during the siege, but was now to be submitted 
to the judgment of the London public. 
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I was fortunate enougli to be very useful to liim 
throughout the negociations which ended iir the 
establishment, by Messrs. Fairless and Becfortli, 
of the Dore G-allery in Bond Street. “ I should like 
to have twenty quires of paper under my hand,” ho 
writes (January 5, 18G9), in his impulsive way of 
exaggerating any service rendered to him, “ to cover 
them with the warm thanks I owe you for the great 
and excellent service and the proof of friendship I 
have just received from you. I am hastening to 
thank M. Fairless for acceding to my views; and, 
under these circumstances, I do not hesitate to 
promise him all the success he can desire, and to 
discount the future. When you are passing Now 
Bond Street, press home the conviction you have 
created in M. Fairless ; and believe in the impatience 
I feel to have the pleasure of thanking you in Paris.” 

When, on the 10th of July, he arrived at Morley’s 
Hotel, after the siege, it was to resume our wanderings 
about London, as well as to see to the installation of 
the first great gallery picture ; and it was during the 
many days we spent together that I remarked the 
profound change which had come over him. His sen- 
sitiveness was now morbid. A feeling of resentment 
against his French critics appeared to have become 
fixed in his mind. When I met him at breakfast in 
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the inovTiin^x# at his hotel, he would in(lulf?e in u hurst 
of anger and n'gn^t that ho had undertaken to illus- 
trate London. Ho feared that the illustrator w'ould 
ho again welcomed at the expense of the painter. 
This dread remained with him whcniover ho took up 
his pencil. 

Thanking mo for something I had written depre- 
•cating the perpetual repetition of the statement that 
he was hasty and careless as an artist, tossing off 
paintings as well as drawings without giving a second 
thought to them, he said (21st Jannaiy 1873) : 

Thank you particularly for the theme you develop 
in regard to the prejudice raised against me on 
account of my alleged hasty productiveness. This 
cannot be too often attacked.” 

“They will not accept Dore peintre\” he would 
exclaim. I had urged him to send two of his 
landscapes to the Eoyal Academy, and we often 
discussed the subject. But be always came to the 
conclusion that he would be rejected, and that his 
thousands of illustrations, as he bitterly expressed it, 
would be thrown at bis head. He would eat his 
outlet in sulky silence, and I would leave him to 
speak first. He would, at last, break away from his 
gloomy reverie, call for the coffee, almost tear the 
end from his cigar with his teeth, and, when he had 
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taken a few strong pulls at it, clasli into a fresh 
subject, and a brighter one. 

Then we would issue forth on the day’s travels, 
generally calling at the Grallery in Bond Street to 
begin with. Dor6 was never tired of glancing 



into his G-allery : it was his sole consolation, as 
a painter. I found his old eagerness as an 
observer, and his aninaal spirits as a humorist, 
revive by short fits and starts when we made our way 
behind the scenes of London. He was enchanted 
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with Petticoat Lauo, tlio sailoi's’ liaunts in RatcliiT 
Highway, Drury Lane by night, tho slums of West- 
minster, the thieves’ quarters round about White- 
chapel, and the low lodging-houses. Tho long black 
kitchens of these houses had a particular charm for 
him. The groups of street-folk, eating, lounging, 
drying their clothes at the common firo, sorting their 
baskets; the heavy toil- and care-worn sleepers in 
the shadowy dormitories; and the children tumbling 
about in rags — constituted scenes that never faded 
from his memory. He noticed, as Dickens would, 
old toy-makers, making card-board cabs in a corner. 
He was fond of roaming about the docks. He was 
particularly impressed with the van -loading in Thames 
Street. Almost his last water-colour drawing was a 
scene from t.Tn'a street. He made some studies of 
the flower-girls by the Eoyal Exchange ; but when 
he painted or drew them afterwards, he put French 
baskets on their arms, and was impatient when I 
pointed this out. He painted an English drunkard 
with a French measure of wine before him. The 
Field Lane Night Kefuge, with a clergyman reading 
in the midst of the waifs and strays of our cruel 
London life, inspired him with one of his finest 
drawings. Tiger Bay, in the heart of Eascaldom, 
supplied him with a score of “types.” We were 
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presented to “ the strongest woman in Shadwell ’’ — 
a brazen creature, with a brutal face, aiid tho muscles 
of a navvy. 

“ That is not a type,” I said to Dorc, as we tmmed 
away — “but a monster.” 

“ She is the ideal of ferocious animalism — a hideous 





^ U'C, C<^ J) 




excresence of civilisation. The latent brute beast in 
humanity, has burst out into this hideous spectacle. 
Yes, she is a type — of the wild human animal.*’ 

We visited the opium-smokers in the room described 
by Dickens in Edwin Dvood, The old woman was 
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there, Jn bed, mixing and smoking her opium, while 
her tame mice ran about the ragged and dirty bed- 
clothes. The man’s place was vacant : he was under- 
going “ a month of it ” for begging, she said in a 
hoarse voice. Dor^ watched in silence, while I and 
the inspector who was with us, balked. He grasped 
my arm as we went out into the night, and said, 
“ C’est affreux.” He could not shake off the effect, 
even when we were witnessing the humours of the 
“ sailors’ hops.” But now and again, as I have said, 
a flash of the old brightness would pass over him. 
One Sunday, when he had been lunching with me, he 
proposed to drive to Hampstead to see the Cockneys 
disporting themselves. As we went along he talked 
about music with a lady — an accomplished amateur — 
who was with us, and sang snatches from various 
operas, as their merits were touched upon. While we 
were crossing the heath, he suddenly burst into a 
Swiss air in his slight tenor voice with extraordinary 
agility ; then suddenly he relapsed into the sad 
thoughtfulness which had become his chronic state. 

We went to the theatre and heard the song of the 
** Little wee dog”; and on the following morning 
.Dor4 burst into my room, singing : 

“ Oh vere oh vere is ae leetle ve dog, 

Qh yere oh vere is 'e ? ” 


13 
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dancing round and round in imitation of the actor ; 
and still dancing as he left, down the passage back 
to his own room. I found him, an hour afterwards, 
at his drawing table in deep melancholy. On the 
morrow of the Oxford and Cambridge boat-race 
(we had dined in the evening with the crews), he 
sang, at the breakfast table, 

For zey are jolly good fellows ! ’’ * 

winding up with a “ Heep ! heep ! hoorah ! ” Then he 
fell into his dreamy mood, and said, turning to me a 
very grave face, ” Do you know, mon ami, it was 
assommant, this ‘ heep ! heep ! hoorah 1 ’ ” 

He chafed under his ignorance of the English 
language, and was always going to study it in earnest. 
He would get me to give him English words and 
phrases while he painted. He never found time to 
study; but his tenacious memory enabled him t6 
store up many words and phrases, so that he 

* The author of the obituary notice in the Times j ustly remarked : 
“ It is to be noted, however, that Dor^, though he studied England 
closely, never quite entered into the spirit of English things, and 
his illustrations to his friend Blanchard Jerrold’s London irere 
hardly a success. He never mastered our language either, though 
he spoke it with a true French intrepidity. It was funny to hear 
him misuse shall and will ; and exclaim, ‘ Will you that I shall tell 
you now what I will do ? ’ He took a long time in learning that 
the French ‘ hlon Bieu ’ must not be translated literally in current 
conversation.” 
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managed to get about London. But he said, in 
1879, at the rate he was progressing he should 
begin to speak fluently in about five-and-twenty 
years — '‘that is, when I am about to die.” 

We were dining together in the coffee-room of the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, while some twenty gentle- 
men, at a centre-table, were celebrating the success of 
some scheme of theirs before a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. I explained this to Dor4, who was amused ; 
for the party were eating in solemn silence — one man 
occasionally breaking it with a few words in an under - 
tone to a neighbour. At last, one of the diners 
ventured to address a question in a loud voice to the 
man at the head of the table. 

“ Ah I le bavard ! ” said Dor6. 

As an instance of his penetration, I would note that, 
one morning, when we were strolling down St. James’s 
Street, he suddenly pointed to a tall man opposite 
who was daintily picking his way, and leaning upon 
the arm of a companion. Dor^, fixing his eyes upon 
him, said : 

“ That must be one of your great men.” 

• It was Lord Beaconsfield. 

When we went together to; Newgate, he remained 
in a comer of the prison-yard, observing the 
prisoners, taking their exercise — a moving circle of 
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wrotchodnesSi Ho declinod to uiako & skotcli. As 
I have observed already, he was shy with his note- 
book, and would ask me to stand before him when 
he ventured to east a note or two into it. His habit 
was to pause awhile and take in a scene ; and, in 
the evening at his hotel, to fill a sketeh-book with 
notes of the day’s observations. As a rule they were 
remarkably true and vivid. In Newgate, he asked 
the turnkey, who accompanied us, to leave him for a 
few minutes at an opening that commanded a view of 
the yard. When we returned to him, he had not used 
his pencil, but his eye had taken in every detail of the 
scene. 

' “I will teU you,” he said, “what most of these 
men are.” He pointed to a common thief, a forger, 
a highway robber, an embezzler ; and the gaoler was 
astonished. His guesses were, mostly, quite correct. 

The next day when we met, he laid before me his 
circle of prisoners. It was a chain of portraits from 
the poor frightened little postman, who had succumbed 
to temptation in his poverty, to the tall officer who 
had cheated a widow out of her last mte. 

His observations, in the parks and in society, on 
Ilnglish female beauty, were curious. He seldom ^ew 
a beautiful female countenance. At the Opera, he 
' wbuld survey the boxes with his ^ass, and pick out a 
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pale, attenuated tamely fair woman, and say — “ BUe. 
est belle.” The piquant beauty, the laughing eye and 
rosy lip ; the pink-and-white young girls to be seen 
cantering in the park on summer mornings, drew no 
admiration from him, as his drawings showed. He 
was struck by the majestic, the commanding — what 
we call the queenly types of loveliness to be found in 
drawing-rooms ; and he was touched by the sad beauty 
to be seen in poor street flower-sellers, lavender- 
vendors, servants, even in rags ; but archness, bright- 
ness, youth with its natural witcheries, could not 
arrest his attention as an artist. He failed, in short, 
to catch the typical female beauty of England. His 
Belle Anglaise is beautiful — but she is scarcely English. 
The only finished study of a sparkling, mocking beauty, 
he ever painted, to my knowledge, was a portrait of 
Adelina Patti before her marriage. His Sleeping 
Beauty in the Contes de Perrault is no enchantress : 
she is the failure of the work — she is even grotesquely 
out of drawing. His mediseval damosels are dolls. 
His caricatures of Englishmen and Englishwomen 
were the conventional French types of our race. His 
Englishmen, before he became familiar with the streets 
of London, had red hair, the projecting teeth, the long 
chins, and open mouths of the caricaturists of the J oumal 
ponr Eire ; and his women were but ezaggerations of 
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what he selected as English beauty. The Anglais a 
Mahille, a popular lithograph for many years in Paris, 
was by Dor^. "With a white hat thrown back, dressed 




in a light suit, sitting at a table, and wit1;i: drooping 
pioath and prominent eyes, staring : at the spectat'or, 

, and showing the teeth which have been co^mfiared to . 
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tombstones, this Englishman at MabiUe has been the 
delight of the Paris flaneur for many years. Dor4 
was well satisfied with it, albeit he never acknowledged 
publicly that he was its creator ; for he executed it on 
a large scale in oil, and it hung for years in the ante- 
chamber in the Eue St. Dominique. It was after his 
visits to London that he removed it. 

Dord delighted in his annual trips to London during 
the season ; and was charmed by the welcome he 
received in society. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales invited him to Chiswick, and received him at a 
diner intime ; and his name was to be found in the 
list of those entertained at what are called “ the 
best houses.” At Chiswick he was introduced to 
the Queen, and Her Majesty held a long conversa- 
tion with him, in the course of which she said she 
hoped to see him at Balmoral. Dor6 ventured to 
make some remarks on the influence of the Prince 
Consort on art, that were very graciously received. 
The Princess Louise delighted him by accepting one 
of his sketches. Lady Combermere gave a dinner in 
his honour. Archbishop Tait held a grand banquet 
in the G-uard Boom of Lambeth Palace, at which he 
• was the principal guest. When he was the giiest of 
the’ Lord Mayor, the ladies stood upon their chairs to 
look e<t him and wave their handkerchiefs. He was a 
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"great attraction at fashionable fancy fairs, to which 
he contributed drawings liberally. He went to stay 
with the Orleans family when they resided at Twicken- 
ham. His love of music drew him to Lady Downshire’s 
entourage. His friend, Canon F. K. Harford (himself 
an accomplished artist), escorted him to Lambeth 
Palace and to Dean Stanley. He and Colonel Tees- 
dale became fast friends, and travelled to Scotland 
together, as we shall see. Sometimes he would stay 
for five or six weeks, drawing and painting, first in 
Jermyn Street, then at Morley’s hotel, then at the 
Westminster Palace, and lastly at the Bath; and 
giving his afternoons and evenings to drives, calls, - 
dinners, and receptions. His faithful servant, Jean, 
accompanied him in his early visits ; and although this 
honest old trooper could not speak a word of English, 
he would execute the most dificult commissions, with 
the utmost correctness, even to the purchase of the 
particular paper, pencils, brushes, and canvases his 
impatient master required. Dor6 was perpetually 
expressing astonishment at Jean’s ingenuity in these 
respects. To brave Jean all he did for his master was 
a ISibour of love. 

Lifs in the hurly-burly of the London season, liow-.. 
soon paUed upon the worker, who in Paris livid 
;^' r*6fiirbd life with a group of intimate friends ahohi 
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him. He tried to tear himself away many times before 
he actually left. His table was covered with invita- 
tions — some from persons he had never seen, the Leo 
Hunters of the present generation. 

One of these, which he accepted, led to an expe- 
rience of a Sunday afternoon in a middle-class 
upstart family, which he described with that graphic 
force he had in conversation. 

An elderly gentleman and his son had paid two 
visits to the Gallery in Bond Street, had examined a 
piotui'e very attentively, and had made inquiries as to 
the price of it. After the second visit, the son called 
and left a letter for Dor4. It was an invitation to 
dinner in a fashionable square, for the following 
Sunday. Dor4 tossed it aside, saying, contemptuously, 
he knew nothing of the people. He was asked to 
remember that the gentleman who had invited him, 
probably wished . to see him on the subject of the 
picture he had examined so closely. DorA after much 
persuasion, and several refusals, was prevailed upon 
to accept the dinner of the unknown connbisseur. 

The dinner was early. Dor6 arrived at the appointed 
hour, and was introduced to a family of persons 
who could not muster twenty words of FreUch Jimoilg 
them. They were a solemn, ceremonious ^oup — 
with airs, not of cultivated, but of rich people. 
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When dinner was announced, Dor6 was aghast to 
find that he was the only guest. His description of 
the gloomy afternoon he passed, was a picture of 
the dulness of the rich commercial class. He was 
hungering for a cigar; aud, at length, the host 
suggested to him that if he smoked his son would 
accompany him, in a turn in the garden of the square, 
where he could indulge for half an hour. In all that 
cavernous house, there was not a corner where smoke 
was permitted. Dor4 described himself as sauntering 
in the square with the youth appointed to follow him 
— his prisoner. “I felt ready to seize him by the 
throat, to strangle him, and run away,” he said, hold- 
ing up his hands like claws, and putting on a diabo- 
lical expression. 

And, the host bought no picture, and was never 
seen again. He had enjoyed his Sunday Uon aU to 
himself, and this was his sole desire. 

We were a small party at dinner one evening at 
Very’s, when the conversation fell on the study of 
the figure. Dor6 described, in his own bright and 
earnest way, how he had studied it for many years. 

“ You must know every muscle, every fibre, every 
movement,” he said. “ This knowledge is to be got 
at pnly by going to the hospital dissecting-room,! as 
,^jb 11 as to the living model.” He wound up with, an 
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energetic expression, stretching out his arm, and 
clutching at an imaginary object as he spoke, “ 11 
faut,” said he, “fourrer la main dedans." 

London as I have remarked, was illustrated by 
Dor4, while he was in one of his grincheux moods. 


PUGUilSTB’ TBNT, fiPSOM. 

It was a great success to the publishers ; it was hailed 
as an extraordinary presentation of London, by the 
pencil of a poetic observer ; and to Dor6 it brought a 
good financial reward. Yet he ;V7as never content 
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while engaged upon it, and his ill-hnmour increased 
as he approached the end. He had been disappointed 
by finding the’ colossal “London” album left on his 
hands.* It had been carried to America for sale, and 
had been returned. Nobody would bid his price, 
which was not less than £1,000. He was told that 
he had failed to realize the characteristics of the 
Saxon race. He had not got nearer the true types of 
English men and English women, than Gravarni. This 
was severe condemnation. Its effect fell, in part, 
upon the guide and companion of his London 
wanderings. 

“You know,” he said, “ je vous en veux.” 

He was dissatisfied with his work, and I was to 
blame, because I had done my utmost to J^eep him 
from the very errors with which his English reviewers 
reproached him — as making street lamps project from 
the walls, his Norman arches to London bridge, and 
many other evidences, not of haste, but of disregard 
of details. His boat-race drawings were full of 
blunders. At the end of our London labours, Dor6 
sulked awhile. I knew it would pass, and waited. 
But I was roused to write a formal protest when I 

; ♦ Tet^he vfuS, generqug, even under Ha bitter diaappointment ; 
for bb'diamoiinted the more important drawinga, and distributed 
t^eia amomr his friends. 
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found that he had issued a French edition of' our 
London discarding nay text, and putting M. Louis 
Enault in nay place.* 

It was an unhandsome action, and it parted us 
for a year. 

To Dor6’s honour, be it said, he was the first to 
take a step towards a reconciliation. On his annual 
visit to London, after our quarrel, he came, to me 
suddenly before leaving on his return home, walked 
straight into my library, held out his hand, and said ; 



“I couldn’t leave without seeing you.” He knew 
he was in the wrong. He had behaved ungenerously 
and unfairly towards me, in return for months of 
labour which I had devoted to him, apart from my 
proper share in our common undertaking. His vanity 
had been his enemy here, as it had been on other 
occasions. He must appear before his countrymen 

* Londres. 1 vol. 4to. Par GustaYe Dor^. Texte par Iiouis 
Enault. 1875-6. MM. Hachette et Cie. Poulevard 
Germain, 77, Paris, 
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as tHe sole discoverer of the hidden ways of London. 
It must be the London of Dor^, and of Dor4 alone. 
Courbet once said of Dpr6, “i7 n’y a que lui et moi." 
There were times when Dor6 said to himself, "TZ 
Ti’y a que moi.”* 

We had a long and, in passages of it, an angry 
discussion. But he could not, and did not, justify 
himself. He broke ofE into other questions, suggested 
friendly meetings, and then stopped again and again, 
looking with very searching eyes at me, and saying, 
“But — since we are no longer friends ” 

In the end we parted on the old affectionate terms ; 
and the bitter subject was never mentioned more by 

* There was a strong affinity between Q-ustave Dor^ and 
Gustave ConrbeL. They both came from south-eastern France. 
As boys they were familiar with the same scenes. Courbet was 
some thirteen years Dora’s senior, and was born at Ornans, in 
the Franche-Comt^, in the sweet country of the Doubs — a region 
for far and wide all natural beauty. Courbet, like Dor^, began 
by caricature, at his school and in his native town. He was a 
passionate student of nature— a man of original genius j but an 
egotist who held that, as an artist, he could do no wrong. He 
has left fine work behind him, as his Burial Scene at Ornaus,” 
no*w,in the Louvre, '‘At Bay,” and other broad, bold, and true 
hunting-pieces ; and some fine portraiture, as the ‘‘ Belle Hol- 
landaise ” ; but, unlike Dor^, he had no imagination, no poetic 
insight. His strength was rude, and coarse, and turbulent. 
He wks a violent man in all things j and he will be remem- 
bered most vividly for hie share in the destruction of the 
Vendome column, an act that drove him*, in irreparable dis- 
grace, to die in an obscure Swiss village by the banks of Lake 
X/emant 
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either of us. Dor4 could not rest while at enmity 
with anybody who had once been his friend. Testimony 
to this noble feeling in him was borne by several of 
his old companions after his death. 

Paul Dalloz, who had been intimate with Dor^ for 
thirty years, wrote to me of him : — * 

*' Everybody knows the works of the artist, full of 
the past, the present, and the future •, I knew some- 
thing more and better than his glory — I knew his big 
heart. The irascible, agitated, irritable man, had a 

A 

tenderness which he thrust under the rough exterior, 
but which betrayed itself nevertheless. An^ example. 
A discussion on art had separated us for a moment. 
A few days passed : then the door of my study opened : 
it was Dor^. 

“ ‘ Let us embrace one another,’ he said. ■ ‘It is too 
stupid to quarrel with friends. We will talk no more 
about painting, but only of drawings. Then, you were 
perhaps in the right. I have thought it over.’ 

“We hugged one another. He had been the first 
to come back. He was a better man than I. And he 
has gone the first. It is perhaps justice, for the next 
world is, doubtless, better than this. But I have a 
friend the less, and a friend like this one. It is a 
heavy blow, I assure you.” 

* better to B. J. 
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Albert WolfE has described a quarrel with Dor^. 
He had touched the same ever open wound. He had 
written an article on one of Dor6’s pictures in the 
Salon, in which he was warm towards the illustrator 
of Eabelais and Dante, but cold towards the painter. 
The critic and the artist had been friends for fifteen 
years ; and this article parted them for five. Then, 
one summer evening the two met face to face in the 
Champs Elys6es. It was Dor^ who advanced with 
outstretched hand, saying : “ Is it all over ? ” 

“As you please,” was the critic’s cold reply. 

Dor6 hesitated ; but his better nature prevailed over 
his pride, and, passing his arm within that of Wolfi, 
■he said : “ I must speak to you.” 

He was a better man than M. Wolff. Hereupon the 
two paced about under the trees, amid the crowd ; 
while Dor6, who wore his heart on his sleeve, poured 
out his plaint. Wolff said no tragedy had ever stirred 
him so deeply, as the story of Dor6’s sufferings under 
the cruel indifference of his countrymen towards him as 
a painter. He appeared to be the most miserable man 
in all Paris, smarting under the injustice of the world. 
The tears stood in his eyes while he recounted his 
■sufferings. He who had worked so prodigiously, who ■ 
! was filled with the noblest ambition, who loved art 
,-|)aBsioua,tely for itP Pwn sake, %a,s Inisupderstood, neg- 
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looted, put aside. Had lie his time to come over again, 
he ■would not make a single drawing. He would not 
illustrate the smallest volume. 

Yet it was in the years when he worked the greater 
part of his time, in his drawing-studio in the Rue 
St. Dominique, that he was happiest. No blyther 
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spirit ever toyed with the laughing hours, than Dor6 
when he broke away from his blocks and plates, and 
went out to amuse himself at a first night at the 
theatre, or at Rossini’s. 

When, on the 29th of February 1864, Rossini kept 

14 
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his seventy-second birthday, Dor4 was of the little 

dinner-party. “As usual,” according to M. Louis 
Engel, “ a musical soiree followed ; but between the 

two, Grustave Dor^, the enfant gdt4 of the house, gave 
a terpsiohorean, vocal, and instrumental performance 
in honour of the host and the few intimate friends 
assembled before the soiree, dancing a pas seul, 
singing, with a tenor voice which reached easily the C 
in the chest, a song, ‘ Que c’est eomme un bouquet de 
fleurs ’ ; and then he played a solo on the violin, 
making an immense caricature of a certain violinist, 
which caricature, however, showed to what an extent 
he had mastered the mechanism of the instrument.” 

In Dor6’s dining-room, by the hearth, was a 
framed portrait of the maestro, with the following 
inscription : — 

Souvenir de tendre Amiti6 
OfEert d Q-ustatk Doni!. 

Qui joint a son genie de Peintre-dessinateur les talents de 
violoniste distingu^, et de tenorine charmant s’il vous plait. 

G. Biossim. 

Fassy, 29 Aodt, 

1863. 

It was one of Lord’s most valued treasures. 
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CHAPTBE XII. 

soeIi’s shaksfeabe. 

Ii has been remarked by M. E. Forgues, in that 
chapter of his Booh Illustrators of the Nineteenth 
Century which is devoted to Grustave Dor^ that it 
has become already impossible to obtain a complete 
list of the works on which Dora’s pencil laboured. 
Many have already disappeared ; and some of his 
early work, albeit ill-engraved and printed on bad 
paper — as the first edition of Ralelais, bound in blue 
paper, the Labours of Hercules, the adventures of 
three artists, and Sainte Bussie — fetch high prices 
among book-collectors. But some of his early pen- 
cillings have disappeared altogether. It is no loss 
to art. When he was contributing a page of 
caricatiu'es weekly to the Journal pour Bire, or, 
during the Crimean war, tossing off battle-pieces for 
the Music Anglais-Fra/nqais, he threw out ideas 

roughly by the score, which are interesting now 

14 * 
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only to the student of his progress. In the Mdna- 
gerie Parisienne, an extravagant pictorial review of 
eccentric Parisian life, there are indications of the 
power which was developed afterwards in Rabelais, 
then in the Gontes Drdlatiques and the Wandering 
Jew, and finally in Croquemitaine, Don Quixote, 
Ariosto, and the Orusades. The progress is swift, 
but it is steady from the early hack-work for papers, 
the albums, like the Trots Artistes Incompris, and 
the cheap books of Bry and others, to the superb 
works to produce which Dor6 educated his own 
school of engravers,* and had recourse to houses of 
universal renown, as Hachette et Cie., Hetzel, Marne 
of Tours, Charpentier, Michel L6vy. Pr^res, Grarnier 
Frferes, and Dentu. 

It has been said that Gustave Dor6 was avaricious, 
that he toiled and moiled for money, rather than for 
a love of his art and in order to do justice to his 
powers. The charge is devoid of foundation. He 
was a “ man of order,” as he was fond of repeating. 
He had a rough method of keeping his accounts. 
He deposited his business memoranda in a range of 
cigar-boxes. He would thrust agreements, money, 

, * Pizan, Pannemater, Pierdon, Brevifere, Mauraud, Boetzel, 
Hebert, E. Descbamps, Dnmont, Delduc, Eagnon, &c. All these, 
for instance, took part in the engraving of the Contes de Perrmlt. 
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securities, carelessly into a draw witMn reach. He 
could not let them interfere with any discussion in 
hand, nor with brush or pencil ; but they were not 
mislaid, they were not lost. They found their way 
to his cigar-boxes in due order. His studio table was 
littered with letters, sketches, books, presentation 
copies of music, cigars, match-boxes, scraps of 
statuary in plaster or bronze; and he would plunge 
his hands into the depths of the tumbled mass in 
search of something, very often with the help of Jean. 
He would generally find what he wanted. His memory 
was seldom at fault. In his transactions with pub- 
lishers and others, he carried all the conditions of 
his bargain with faultless precision. He set a high 
value on his art- work, and he exacted it resolutely 
directly he was able ; but he believed absolutely that 
the thing he sold was fully worth the price he put 
upon it. He proved this by the courage with which 
he spent his own money in some of his larger ventures. 
He threw out the bank-notes he earned in what is 
called “pot-boiling,” upon the dreamland in which he 
lived. 

He even seriously embarrassed hinnsflif when he 
undertook to bring out the Inferno at his own 
toort. Not only did he invest his own labour, but he 
ittidettbok to pay the engravers. When he had in 
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this way produced some twelve or fifteen of the page 
blocks, he found himself at the end of his tether. 
He had disbursed all he could spare. 

“ He came to me at this time,” says M. B. 
Templier,* “ as sad and gloomy as he was generally 
lively at this time of his life. I asked him what was 
the matter? He described his predicament to me; 
and we arranged to pay him for all the drawing and 
engraving he had produced, and to bring out the 
work at the expense of the firm. Later we shared 
the profits of the first .and subsequent editions.” It 
was in this way that his first great work in folio was 
carried to a- successful issue. 

Campbell’s Last Man was a subject that captivated 
Dora’s imagination, but which he could never realise 
to his satisfaction. He promised himself the pleasure 
of doing it if his Ancient Mariner succeeded, as a com- 
panion volume ; but Hood’s poem brought him a 
heavy loss. “Alas!” he wrote in 1876, “it is not 
the Last Man I am thinking about just now, but the 
Mariner^ the sale of which gives me anxiety. I 
cannot undertake another work without seeing a 
return of some of the expenses that I have made for 

* One of the partners in the great firm of Haohette et Cie., 
who was Dora’s fiiend, and to whom I am indebted for valnable 
information concerning him. — B. J. 
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this work, and they are really enormous. The press 
and the public look upon it with sympathy, but my 
purchasers are few. I have spent about £3,500 on 
the engraving and printing of this book. If I could 
see only the half or third of it, I should at once 
undertake something more, for I am impatient to do 
so. I hope that when this new production of mine 
becomes known in society (and I consider it one of 
my best and most original) an impulsion will be given 
at once to the sale. Let us live and hope — ^this is 
my device. I am moreover iron-plated with courage 
and perseverance.” 

Then he turned to other subjects, as to the illness 
of Lady Augusta Stanley, for whom he felt a deep 
respect, — sending at the same time assurances of his 
affectionate sympathy to the Dean. 

Dora’s earnings, like his rates of production of 
illustrations, have been exaggerated. He received, 
as a rule, 500 frs. or £20 for his large folio drawings, 
and for this sum he sold his entire copyright of 
them. This was his general custom — at least with 
MM. Haohette et Oie., who published his principal 
works*; and it was the plan that he himself preferred. 

* This firm published : 1. The Inferno, Pwrgatory, andJ?madAae ; 

Don QiMxote \ 3. Aialai 4. The Ancient Manner •, 5. Orlandb. 
Purioso; 6. La Fontaine’s Fables •, 7. Taine’S Jowrney to tkePyren- 
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At this rate Dor^ would receive 38,000 francs 
(JE2,720) for his Dante; £2,400 for La Fontaine’s 
Fahles; ^1,000 for Atala; and ^3,600 for Orlcmdo 
Furioso. In addition he had, in some instances, his 
foreign copyrights, and for some of these he obtained 
considerable sums of money. 

The curious reader may make an approximate esti- 
mate of the main sources of Dora’s income as an 
illustrator, on the bases I have indicated, by reference 
to the bibliography of the works he illustrated. 

This income was fed by many minor streams. The 
work scattered over illustrated periodicals, as we have 
had occasion to note again and again, was prodigious. 
At the same time Dor6 cast forth separate drawings,* 
in abundance ; and some of these cartoons are valued 
by his admirers as more precious than any of his 
paintings. He had a thirst for money — ^not to be 
spent in pleasures, or frivolities, but because he had 
dreams not to be realised without fortune. The money 
and drawings he gave away,- showed the charity and 


n468 ; 8. The Idyls of the King ; 9. London ,• 10. Le Roi des Montagnes j 
11. Kistoire du Goupitaine Gasiaquette; 12. La Legmde de CroquemU 
taine ; 13. Saihtine’s Gheniin des KcoKers, and the Mythology of the 
Rhine ; 14. S4gur Nouveanz Gontes des F4es j 15. Mayne Beid’s 
SoMtajtipn du Desert, &c. 

‘ * Among the fine drawings Dor^ has left is one in the Print 
Departmont of the National Library, entitled '‘ Prfere Angel.” It 
^/wa^ miended to illustrate Q-eorge Sand's 8piridion> 
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the generosity of his nature. He was utterly careless 
about his personal expenditure. All humble folk who 
did him a service he paid lavishly. He could not pass 
a beggar and refuse him his groat. He was without 
suspicion. His money lay about at his London lodg- 
ings, as he had emptied it from his pockets. The 
servant one day picked up a rouleau of Napoleons he 
had left rolling upon^the' table. Poor as his English 
was, he managed to make his way about London in 
hansom cabs ; and he paid the fare he was asked. It 
was sometimes extravagant ; but he became impatient 
if a friend interfered. Time was too precious to him, 
and life was too short, to be troubled by the imposi- 
tions of cabmen. He would argue this, and prove 
that it was bad economy for a man of intellectual 
habit to allow his mind to be distracted from a train 
of thought, or a point of observation, by the trifles 
of every-day life. 

“ The man was a rogue,” he would say ; “ but what 
have we to do with that ? It is not our mission to 
reform him. Let us forget him as quickly as possible, 
hoping that he wiU , not get too drunk with his 
overcharge.” 

“While we were breakfasting one morning, a note 
■ was handed to Dor^. A French chroniqueur, of whom 
‘Llor^ ,, could not speak, without scorn, wanted £5 to 
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carry him back to Paris. While Dor4 folded the 
money in an .envelope, he said : “ This is for a gentle- 
man who is never tired of attacking me, and who will 
fall upon me to-morrow if he has the opportunity.” 

I have passed in review the career of Dor4,as an 
illustrator; and prodigious as the work is at 
which we have glanced, it appears to the friends 
of the artist but the disjecta membra of the 
prodigious range of creations he had in his mind 
when he first studied the page of Rabelais. In the 
notes on his life, which he has left in the hands 
of Br. Michel (Dord’s nephew by marriage), he has 
enumerated the authors who were to figure in the 
Library to be illustrated throughout by him. It com- 
prehended about forty universally-known writers. 
They appeared to be packed pell-mell in his busy 
brain. Homer and Thomas a Kempis, Anacreon and 
Ossian, Montaigne and Lamartine, Hoffmann and 
Plutarch. It was in 1865 that his notes on his career 
were closed. He had already published seven volumes 
of his ideal library. ”I pause,” he said in conclusion, 
“for I am trenching on the future, and this is no 
logger biography.” 

, He went forward with his noble purpose after this. 

, He, completed his Danteyhe put forth his La Fontaine,. 
,v his Tennyson, ahd Mood ; but the orowh ' 
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of his labours as an illustrator he was not permitted 
to complete. He has left only a few jewels of it. 

“My Shakspeare ! My Shakspeare! ” he cried on 
his death-bed. “I must get up quickly to finish 
it ! ” 

“ Oome and have a talk, over a feed of oats,” he 
wrote to me in 1879 (Nov. 16). We discussed the 
old subject, Shakspeare ; and I advised him to publish 
it in separate plays. In December 1879 I heard from 
him that, he had been for some weeks almost exclu- 
sively engaged on his Shakspeare, He was working on 
the Tempest, and believed that he had struck out some 
original ideas. ‘^Borneo is begun,” he added, “ Timon 
is ripening, Julius Gcesar is coming out, and Macbeth 
is nearly finished ; in short, all is going well.” 

I was to open negociations for him with a London 
house; and he estimated the value of a complete 
Shakspeare by him at £40,000 ! 

Alas ! Borneo was never to be finished ; Timon 
remains a mere shadow upon many soiled sheets of 
paper ; Julius Gcesar. lies scattered upon pages of 
scratches and confused lines, intelligible only to the 
imagination that is extinguished ; and Macbeth, one 
drawing of King Lear, and some water-colour draw- 
’ ings of the Midsummer Night’s Dreams — ^in, all some ' 
tWenty Shakspearian creations — alone peer out, iti a 
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few settled forms, from the shadows of Dora’s tomb. 
When I looked over the stacks of his drawings, lying 
upon the floor, in the Rue St. Dominique after his 
death, I saw that he had covered hundreds of sheets 
of drawing-paper with rough Shakspearian notes, 
showing that he had meditated over every play ; 
having read and discussed Sbakspeare’s text with 
his friend Canon Harford, the writer of these pages, 
and other Englishmen. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 
dor6 the painter. 

Between “the painter's painter,” Franz Hals, — the 
perfect master of the technical side of his art, the 
most skilful pra|Otitioner of his handicraft, who has 
been ranked with Velasquez, of whom Fromentin 
said “ no man ever painted better, and no man ever 
will,” — and Gustave Dor4 the painter, the objective, 
realistic artist sees no kind of affinity. And he is 
right. The Dutchman was the consummate work- 
man, and this only. Dor4 was the creative artist, to 
whom the brush was an instrument for giving con- 
crete form to an idea. The work of Hals at Haarlem 
betorays ho intellectual force. , We behold, and 
.^vqhtly adrhire, the greatest techhiciap. of his school, 
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whose craftsmanship was an education to Ostade and 
Brower, and even to Rembrandt. We may see dis- 
tinctly in his immense portrait groups what was 



wanting in Dor^ to make him a consummate 
painter as well as a wholly satisfactory creative 
artitt ; and we may as plainly discover in the 

' V ' : ■ ' ' 15 * 
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great scenic canvases of Dor^ the extraordinary 
poetic and intellectual qualities, wanting which 
the transcendant Dutch craftsman remained only 
a perfect craftsman, even to his eightieth year. 
With an imagination like Dora’s at the handle what 
might not such a workman have . produced ? Hals 
began to paint the highest examples of his matchless 
technique at the age when Death laid his hand upon 
the dreamer of dreams, Dor^. Even his worshipper, 
M. Q-. Yan Rensselaer, admits that the worship of 
such technicians as Hals and Velasquez has some- 
times induced a disregard, even a comparative con- 
tempt, for the other and more subtile artistic factors 
which must go with splendid workmanship to make 
up a splendid art* 

G-ustave Dor^, in his lifetime, chafed and would not 
be comforted as one of these more subtile factors, 
who were wronged and degraded by the comparative 
disregard and contempt of the worshippers of the 
painter’s painter. That he should not have suffered 
this scornful and ignorant neglect of his contem- 
poraries to ruflle his life, and finally to destroy his 
happiness, is unquestionable. He should have gone 
inanfully and serenely on his way, leaving the care 
of his fame to the justiofe of Time. He should have 
* The Oenimy, vol. xxvi. No, 5, 
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rested content with the realisations of his imagination, 
with his many noble dreams and aims, with the 
strength that was in him — and none better than he 
knew it was in him — to come out of the contest with 
glory. It was his misfortune to be swayed by “ the 
last infirmity of noble minds.” He hungered for 
fame. He worked for immortahty. His sense of his 
own power, and of the range of his creative force, was 
so high, that the acknowledgments of the world 
always fell short of his own estimate of his deserts. 
And he went to work again, in a passion. A larger 
canvas, a bolder flight, a more audacious challenge — 
sculpture or etching or water-colour drawing, if they 
would not have his painting — must decide between 
him and his enemies. 

This impetuous temperament of the Alsatian, who 
fell crpng “ J’ai trop travaill^ ” at fifty, had nothing 
in common with that of the easy Dutchman, who 
went on gaily and patiently reproducing his brown, 
and grey, and golden tones till he was eighty, upon 
subjects always ready for him, and that required for 
their treatment the freedom of hand, the frankness, 
correctness of form, the breadth and harmony, the 
spirited grouping, in short, all the qualities and 
attainments which the good craftsman has at his 
ready command, and which. were under the supreme 
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control of Hals. DortS would hardly have boon able, 
in his early manhood, to answer tho old academic 
test of study : “ Where do you put in your brown 
tree?” In the work of Hals, that went on steadily 
improving with practice, as pianoforte playing, there 
was no strain upon the painter’s brain power. An 
easy-going, even bibulous Dutchman, he covered his 
canvases, took his pleasures, and went peacefully 
to his rest in his eighty-second year, having been 
honoured throughout his life as a glory of the Dutch 
school. He had the advantage which Doro craved 
in vain. Hals’s countrymen honoured his genius in 
his life-time ; Dor6 had to seek liis laurels beyond the 
frontiers of the country he so passionately loved. 
We must go back to Jehan Cousin,* chief of the 
French Renaissance, if we seek an artist who shall 
remind us, by his versatility, the many forms of art 
he used by turns, and his powerful and overpowering 
originahtj, of Dor^. ' Cousin was architect, sculptor, 
^inten (chiefly, of glass, but in oil also), engraver, 
v^ter bn artistic anatomy and perspective ; in short, 
artist who sought every w^ay of expressing him- 
fel£—— from illustrations to “emblems” and miniatures 
;ih ^ Lj/^e d’ffeurfs, te monument as ambitious as 

tojfairds oloj^e df century* 
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that of Admiral Chabot in the Eenaissance Museum 
of the Louvre, and historic painted windows like 
that describing the last judgment in the church of 
St. Romain, at Sens. His copy of it in oil is now 
in the Louvre. This remarkable artist was also an 
illustrator of books, which were published in France 
during the reigns of Henri II. and his successors, save 
one, the Emblemata Fortunes, which has only recently 
come to light. The master of Sens was more un- 
fortunate than Dore, in that his best work as an illus- 
trator of books lay perdu for centuries. Both have 
made a deep impression on the art of their common 
country. Dor4 in his later days used to say that 
if he could live his life over again, he would not 
touch illustrations to books. And yet it is not un- 
likely that, centuries hence, he may be recalled vividly 
to the mind of posterity by his Contes BrSlatiques or 
his Dante, as Jehan Cousin has just been recalled to 
his countrymen by bis animated pen-and-ink illustra- 
tions to the Emblemata Fortunes. Cousin’s finest 
paintings on glass have been shivered; but his 
exquisite ivory statuette of St. Sebastien remains to 
bear testimony to the genius of the master of Sens. 
It is. only three years ago — some three centuries after 
■his death — ^that his statpe was set up at Sens. 

. Gustave Dor^, albeit , he . .was one of those phenomenal 
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masters in art who spring up at intervals, and give it 
a fresh channel and a stronger tide, like Cousin, 
Holbein, Hals, or Hogarth, and who, as the French 
say, font icole ; was deficient in staying power. He 
has been called, by turns, the Hugo and the Dumas of 
French art. He had the impetuosity of Hugo, his 
sense of grandeur, conceptions akin to his of sublime, 
ideal effects of nature, the vision and the faculty 
divine, that roamed and observed in Paradise and in 
Hades; but he had not Hugo’s intense and most 
tender human sympathies, his love for the humble 
and forlorn, his naighty arm to smite the oppressor. 
Dora’s sympathies and brotherly love of humanity 
were not motive forces in his studio. He had, how- 
ever, a calm majesty in his grander conceptions, that 
is wanting in all Hugo’s creations. The difference 
may be seen once for all by contrasting Hugo’s 
Visions de Dante,* a great and stirring poem, with 
Dora’s Enfer. In Hugo, it is Hugo the generous 
politician and the philanthropist speaking through- 
out, the characters being mere portos-vovc. The frail 
dramatic weh disappears. Sublime visions are 
conjured up, but -we recognise the voice of the 
i^uthbr of the Legends des Siedes throughout. It is 

LaiLigenie des SHoles, vol. v. 1883, Paris : Oalmann Xi^ry. 
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a drama read in a monotone by one voice of our 
acquaintance. 

. - Dor4 had the true dramatic instinct along with a 
poetic imagination, that enabled ^him to give indi- 
viduality to every “character. There was a vraisem- 
blance permeating the entire vision. Here the awful 
scene had the stillness of death upon it ; and there the 
cries of the damned smote to the marrow of men’s 
bones, and to the inmost recesses of their hearts. 
Then the ultimate dawn suggested the cool zephyr, 
and the notes of happy waking birds. Hugo is ever the 
prominent figure on the stage. Hurry, turmoil, pas- 
sion we have by turns, but we cannot keep our eyes 
off the manager. Dor6, by his dramatic instinct, was 
strong where the greatest of French poets has ever 
been weak. This instinct was as conspicuous in the 
artist as it was in Alexandre Dumas. 

The whole truth seems to be that Dora’s poetic 
power was closely akin to that of Hugo, and that the 
extraordinary resources he had for telling his story 
dramatically with pencil and brush, linked his genius 
with that of Dumas. 

If he had only had some of Ingres’ staying power ! 
The deep poetic heart possessed every moment of 
Ingres’ long and most noble life. With a bving care 
the Viscount Henri Delaborde — -a refined and an 
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accomplislied critic — has collected into one handsome 
volume an account of the groat artist’s life, a selection 
of his MS. notes and letters, and a list of all his 
works, down to his pencil drawings. The portrait, 
by the delicate hand of Morse, is that of a thoughtful, 
quiet man. The fine brow covers earnest, fixed 
eyes. The lines of the mouth are delicate — as they 
alvraya are when the head is that of a delicate, fine, 
fastidious thinker. Whether Delaroche’s “Execution 
of Lady Jane Q-rey” was painted to prove that the 
mouth is the most expressive of the features or no, 
is of less importance than the indubitable fact that 
in the picture the mouthy unaided, expresses all the 
pathos of the scene. In the portrait of Ingres the 
corners of the mouth are drawn slightly down, as 
they quivered in the flesh when the master was under 
the spell of the gracious and splendid power with 
which he was gifted. 

I venture upon no criticism on Ingres’ place in 
art. His flag will be planted only after a pitched 
battle • that has yet many years to last. The life 
of the artist who, even in his eighty-sixth year, was 
.iimprised by Death in the midst of his work is 
"^eply interesting. He passed from his studio to his 
f-jinEtyc. • the crucifix was put between thb, 

mark of the pencil Was still Visible 
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upon the fingers. If Dor6, I repeat, had only had 
the staying power of the grand old painter, he might 
. --have out-distanced all his contemporaries, and died 
an octogenarian. 
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CHAPTER II. 



EARLY PAINTINGS. 


“Let us not raise a building upon a single 
column,” * said Sainte-Beuve. The subject of this 
biography reared the edifice of his fame upon many 
columns. He was a mere gamin when, shortly after 
13 arnval m Pans, he was taken by his family to 
Boulogne-sur-Mer; and, having witnessed a storm and 
shipwreck there, painted in oil a picture of the life- 
boat, and presented it to the Humane Society of that 
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port. It still hangs in the principal room of the insti-' 
tution, and is dated 1849 ; it is, therefore, the earliest 
^/-•^fenowKJiil- painting by Grustave Dor6. The incident 
described in the picture was a stirring one. The life- 
boat had put out to a lugger in distress off the port ; 
but the fury of the gale had thrown it against the jetty, 
and upset it. It floated keel upwards, and seven of the 
eight brave fellows who manned it were drawn ashore 
by ropes. The eighth was given up as lost, and the 
boat was carried some way along the coast by the 
current, followed by a crowd — young Dor^ being in 
the midst of it. The boat grounded at last, and the 
sailors who had followed hastened to right it, thinking 
they might discover the body of the lost man in it. 
To their astonishment, they found him clinging to the 
bottom, alive.. He had had the presence of mind to 
take up this position when the boat turned over upon 
him, and he had floated in his dark prison for upwards 
of an hour. He was carried back in triumph to the 
house of the Humane Society. Dor4 was so deeply 
impressed with the scene that he put the finding of 
the man upon canvas, in a rough, broad fashion. As 
a work of art the picture is worth very little-; but as 
Dor6’s first picture, painted while he was a collegian, 
it is interesting ; and the Boulonnais may well be 
proud to possess it. 
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The grand effects of a tempest off a sea-port were 
congenial to the ardent temperament of the young 
artist. His imagination “rode the whirlwind.” 

It is curious to contrast the turbulent and tumul- 
tuous art-life of Dor4 with that of one of our most 
refined and deep-seeing classical landscape-painters, 
Samuel Palmer. Both are known early. Palmer was. 
an exhibitor at the British G-allery as a lad, and on 
his fourteenth birthday heard that his first exhibited 
picture was sold. He was, like Hord, a musician and 
a reader; but, unlike him, he was content’ to dwell 
all his life with nature in the quiet .of a Kentish 
village, and to find all his delight in his violin, his 
books,, and his landscapes. The light of his genius 
shone, like that of the glow-worm, in lonely, silent 
places’ ; while that of the French dreamer and worker 
was borne aloft through the storms of life, a beacon 
seen from afar under a tumultuous heaven. While 
Palmer took his inspiration under a hedge, and oast 
it upon a lane, a farm-yard, a flock of sheep following 
tljie shepherd to the fold, Dora’s imagination filled 
the nature his restless eye surveyed with 

“ An ampler ether, a diviner air.” 

>';H hy mighty hosts of ipen,’ by the^ wars 

e^ by the mysterious, the unfathomh'hlp^ 
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the awful. His spirit was moved by fierce contentions. 
In his Bourg copy-books, the illustrations are Minerva 
^ying the giant Pallas, Vulcan overcoming Olytius, 
and the like. His infantile scratches are attempts to 
represent the shock of battle. But his imagination 
had, as I have already remarked, a tender, a 
sentimental side. Charity was the virtue he specially 
loved. Like a true Frenchman, his heart was alive 
to the miseries of poor children. He revelled in fable, 
for his fancy could play freely with it. We have seen 
that when he was a child, hardly seven years old, he 
made a series of pencil illustrations, which he called 
“Hr. Pox,” and that the future illustrator of La 
Fontaine was only ten years old when he executed a 
series of very careful and dainty drawings of “ The 
Bee and the Ply,” ” The Bear and his Journey,” 
“ The Owl,” “ The Two Mice,” &c. In all his infantile 
work we are reminded that the child was father 
of the man— save in this, that the boy caricaturist 
left no traces in the matured artist. After Rahelais 
and the Contes Drdlatiques, the pictorial satire on 
Russ^ and Don Quixote, we find hardly any traces 
of the humorist. . The • artist advanced out of the 
realms of caricature, to which fortune condemned him 
when he produced in the company of Haiuinier and 
Gayarin, tp, the solemn scenes Of the Wandering. Jew. 
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Dante, and the Bible, and the enchanted ground of 
Milton, La Fontaine, Ariosto, Sood, and Tennyson. 
And while he fed his imagination on the works he 
illustrated, he strengthened himself to take the com- 
manding place he coveted as a painter. 

He began to work with his brush almost at the 
same time that he fell in with M. Philippon. During 
the years of his youth, in which he threw o:ff sketches 
for the Journal pour Rire, the publications of M. 
Bry, and other popular sheets by the hundred, he 
kept the supreme object of his ambition constantly 
before him. He welcomed his popularity on wood, 
because it promised him the means of becoming im- 
mortal on canvas. He broke his days into two, and 
sometimes into three parts. The mornings were 
devoted to his work for the publishers, the afternoons 
to painting, and, often, the evening to more work 
for the publishers. His early work for the weekly 
illustrated miscellanies was irksome drudgery to him ; 
and it was only when he was able to illustrate a 
favourite author, or work out a subject of his own, 
that he became reconciled to the labour of illustration. 
His heart and soul were in his studio where his wood- 
blocks, his plates, his lithographic stones, his pens 
and pencils were not to be seen. It was to excel as 
a painter that he studied anatomy, buried himseU in 
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tlie forest, scaled the Alps, and filled his albums with 
pictorial notes. His Don Qwixote was nothing to him 
beside the paintings of Spanish subjects it enabled, 
him to design and execute. His Dante was most pre- 
cious to him because it led him up to perhaps his most 
perfect work, his "Paolo and Francesca da Eimini.” 
His Milton charmed him because it drew him to the 
“ Victor Angels.” His illustrated Bible was precious 
for the sacred scenes it fixed in his reverential mind 
— his "Triumph of Christianity,” his "Dream of 
Pilate’s Wife,” his “ Christ leaving the Prsstorium,” 
and his " Entry of Christ into Jerusalem.” But his 
painting brought upon him the great sorrow of his 
life. 

“ One day,” M. Een4 Delorme tells us in his 
biographical sketch, " one sad day, on which Dor^ 
had been wounded in his proper pride as a painter, 
he said : ‘ However, I ought to have expected this. 
Long ago it was foretold that painting would bring 
despair into my life. I was not taller than that — 
when the prophecy was uttered. It has been terribly 
realised. You will hear the story of my first box of 
colours. Here it is : 1 was a little fellow, bu,t I had 
long ago despised the harmless colours without poison 
in them which my prudent parents gave me. I 

aspired to colours in tubes — to colours pour de vrai. 

16 
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W ellj one day when I was going to Josserond, a charm- 
ing corner in the department of the Ain, to spend a 
week with one of my father’s friends, an oak box, 
with brass handles, with pencils and tubes, was brought 
to me. I was mad with delight. I wanted to begin 
at once, but I was prevented. The carriage was 
ready. We started, but it was dark when we arrived. 
I was forbidden to open my box ; I was ordered to 
bed, and the light was put out. Impossible to close 
my eyes I At the first peep of day I jumped out of 
_bed, took my box, and went down to the court-yard. 
But alas ! I had no canvas, no cardboard, no panel. 
These had been put beyond my reach. I was dying 
to begin. I squeezed some colours upon my palette, 
and the freshness of them intoxicated me with jielight.- 
Nothing is more stimulating than a new palette. I 
remember there was a green from which I could not 
withdraw my eyes — a lovely green, a Veronese green 
in all its glory ! 

“ ‘ But what was I to paint, and on what ? 

“ ‘ As I put this question to myself, my eyes fell 
upon a poor chicken, well-formed, but with dirty- 
white plumage, that was pecking about near me. 

“‘Its colour was frightful. It was an. error of 
Providence to make fowls so ugly, when they might 
have the ■ tints of the parrot. • I resolved to repair 

16 * 
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it at once. The bird made some difficulties, not 
understanding that I was working for its good ; but 
I was tenacious, and I went on to the end. It was 
soon perfect. It is true I exhausted my entire tube 
of Veronese green upon it; but what a splendid bird! 
It was a pleasure to see it strutting about in all the 
brilliant colours of the spring. 

“ ‘ This work of art accomplished I went to bed 
again. I was awoke by a great disturbance of many 
voices in the yard. The peasants had assembled, and 
were terror-sti’icken ; for there is a local legend in 
which a green fowl bears an awful part. It is a sign 
of famine and pestilence. I ran down and confessed 
that I was the culprit. When the clamour had 
subsided, and I ventured to make my appearance, an 
old peasant-woman said to me in a prophetic voice : 

“ ‘ “ You have made people cry ; your turn to cry 
will come,, with your painting.” ’ ” 

It came, and more than once. It began in 1865, 
the year, in which he made his first serious appearance 
at the Salon. He had already exhibited some vigorous 
' drawings of forest-mountains, and two or three paint- 
ings; but in the year of the Universal Exhibition he 
first sent forth from the stixdio, which was filled with 
.hi^ darly paintings, generally on an immense scale, his 
ebiaUenge. ae.a .pointer. Unfortunately, the best of 
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“ Evening” and “The Meadow,” were hung, but the 
landscape was skyed, to the great regret of his college- 
chum and critic, Edmond About, and the “ Death 
of Rizzio” was rejected. 

Let us turn back for a moment to the year 1853, 
when he exhibited a picture of rare excellence. 

It was when his brush approached children that 
the depth of human tenderness in Dore came fully 
out. Among his early pictures (it has been called 
■his greatest) is his “Famille du Saltimbanque,” 
exhibited at the Salon. The story is told with 
great dramatic force and pathos ; the colour is good 
but coarse, and deficient in dehcate tints, as most of 
his work was ; but the studies of character are very 
fine and subtle. Indeed, it is impossible to forget 
the picture ; and none can see it without feeling 
a swelling at the heart. When, in the course of its 
strange fortunes, it appeared in the window of a 
Paris picture- dealer, the crowds who paused to con- 
template the pathetic drama of the acrobat’s life 
blocked the pavement all day long. It spoke to their 
hearts. The family is one of vagabonds. They are 
tempting the public to the show by^the flageolet of 
a drunken man. The Hercules stands sullenly 
near a woe-begone woman, and the little boy Hercules 
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is in a corner, the tears trickling clown the most 
awful child’s face ever realised by a painter. Forlorn, 
waif, with protuberant muscles and empty belly, and 
the marks of a childhood of vice and cruelty, ihe 
visages of this unhappy, brutalized family are made 
more hideous still by the theatrical rags with which 
they are bedizened. The old man with the flageolet 
leering in his cups from under a cocked hat, is the 
repulsive figure. The woman is stony, hard, hope- 
less, horrible oven with her stage-jewellery, waiting 
for death to end this misery of the street. There is 
an exquisite touch of feeling in the dog, with his 
nose fondly laid upon the poor child’s lap. Even 
the dog is deplorable, with a hat and feather on his 
head. To see this picture, the work of a very young 
man, is to be converted to an abiding faith’ that the 
creator of it had genius, and of the highest order. 

Dore afterwards painted a comp’anion picture — the 
“Wounded Acrobat” — before which it was hardly 
possible to restrain one’s tears. The boy of the troop 
has fallen, and is hurt. His mother holds lum to her 
breast, and the father looks on in griof, the dog 
watches in evident distress — and all this feeling is 
seen through the paint and spangles of street per- 
formers. The faces of the father and mother, seen 
throi^h their coarse paint, are realised with the 
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cunning of a master. If Dorc had loft only those 
two canvases his place would be safe among the 
great artists of his epoch. In these subjects his lack 
of refinement is a gain to him. 

The appearance of the famous young illustrator as 
a painter raised a host of detractors; but Theophile 
Gautier bore in mind the gamin de genie with whom 
he had travelled, and with the many lights of whose 
genius he was familiar, and stood by him, saying, 
“ M, Gustave Dore possesses one of the most mar- 
vellous organisations as an artist that we know. His 
illustrations to Rabelais, the Gontes Drdlatiqms, the 
Legendee Populaires, are masterpieces, where the 
most powerful reahsm is combined with the rarest 
fancy. His studio is crammed with immense can- 
vases sketched with a dash which exceeds that of 
Goya, there thrown aside, there re-touched ; and in 
which, in a chaos of colour, bits of the highest order 
shine — a head, a torso, a limb thrown down with the 
vigour of Rubens, Tintorette, or Velasquez. Even 
now, through the mists, a ray of genius starts ; yea, 
of genius — a word of which we are not prodigal. It 
is understood that we speak of the future of the 
artist. The draughtsman has already taken his rank.” 

In this, written by the first art-critic of his time, 
there was enough to serve Dor6 as a shield against 
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the malice of his foes — a small fry, but a very abun- 
dant one, M. About followed, telling him in a letter 
that he was original, that he imitated nobody, and 
that soon he would be imitated. Both critics dwelt 
on the original point of view of a battle, in Dora’s 
“ Alma.” Theophile Gautier remarked that Doro 
had departed from the old groove, and painted a 
combat of soldiers. In the conventional battle-piece, 
the general and his staff occupy the foreground ; but 
in the young artist’s battle the Zouaves, from the 
foreground, pour like a torrent upon the Russians. 
The confusion is terrific. There are no details ; and 
yet the spectator is impressed with the sense of the 
life-and-death struggle going forward from the fore- 
ground to the distance, peopled with those indefinable 
but impressible hosts of men which Dore could 
create with a few strokes of his pencil. Gautier said 
that the picture appeared to have been painted with 
such feverish activity that the artist had lacked time 
to wipe his brushes, and to have produced certain 
muddy tints in consequence. This observation pro- 
bably took all the honey out of the praise. It dis- 
tressed Dor6 beyond measure to say that be was a 
rapid painter. M. About told him that he was the 
Zouave of painters, meaning to please him. He was 
not tickled, he was stung — as he was stung every 
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time he appeared at the Salon with the observations 
of academic mediocrities who had mastered the 
mechanism of their art, but had none of the life, 
the creative power, “ talent facile ! ” 



It was most unfortunate that in 1856 his most 
highly-finished and vigorous picture was rejected; 
and that it was destined to lie perdu for some twenty- 
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five years.* The “Death. of Rizzio” is, perhaps, the 
most satisfactory work, as regards technique and 
colour, Dor^ has left behind him. It was painted in 
his twenty-second year ! The drawing is daring and 
vigorous, the colour is rich and harmonious, the 
grouping is striking and original, and the murderers’ 
heads are wonderful studies. The figures are solid 
and thoroughly studied as those of Velasquez. Both 
Theophile Gautier and Edmond About had predicted 
for this production of the young painter an uncom- 
mon success. It would have answered the malicious 
murmurers of talent facile” ; but the fates were 
unkind, and kept it for a quarter of a; century from 
the publio view. 

The objections which had been made to the “ Battle 
of the Alma,” in 1855, were renewed, and with in- 
creased vigour and malevolence, when, two years 
later, Dor4 sent to the Salon his immense canvas — 
about fifteen feet square — of the “ Battle of Balak- 
lava.” It was a tour de force. The fighting hosts 
were rendered as only Dor6 could render the tumult 
of thousands of men. It stirred the blood ; it amazed 
the observer who endeavoured to analyse it and get 
order out of the multitude ; and it commanded the 

* It was found in London, cast aside with, lumber, by Messrs. 
Fairless and Beeforth; and was placed in the Dor^ Glallery, 
opposite the Francesca. 
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admiration of the crowds who were still under the 
excitement of the war. At the same time it gave 
rein to the tongues of the mockers, who resented the 
appearance of Dor4’s prodigiously vehement indi- 
viduality in their midst. He was of no school. He 
was Dor^, the creative genius of still unfathomed 
power. One of the sneerers passed before the great 
canvas, with his cap on his ear, and tossed at it the 
mot — it was all but a buisson d’dcrevisses.* But 
the trusty Gautier stood by the painter, and picked 
out of the hosts of fighting men, groups that he 
declared to be unmistakable marks of genius of a high 
order that was trying its wings. 

The picture was bought for Versailles, where it 
figured for years among the Crimean battle-pieces; 
but it was taken down and put aside, even before the 
painter’s death, nor can it be said that Dord’s fame 
will suffer by its removal. It was an extraordinary 
effort for an artist of twenty-five, full of promises 
that have since been, for the most part, realised; 
but its crudities in colour, and its general violence as 
a composition, rendered it unworthy to I’emain in a 
national collection as a representative emanation of 
the artist’s power. 

* Bef erring to the red- coated English soldiers in the fore- 
ground. 
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1860 TO 1870. 

In what may be called the second epoch of Gustave 
Dora’s career as a painter, viz. the years which lay 
between the exhibition of the " Battle of Inkerinann ” 
(1857) and the breaking-out of the Franco-German 
war, the character of his subjects, as well as his mode 
of treatment, underwent changes that manifested 
steady progress, the result of persistent study. After 
the publication of the Inferno, a page from which he 
amplified into a vast picture which was exhibited in 
the Salon of 1861, he felt a longing to refresh his 
mind with lighter and brighter themes. As we have 
seen, he took up the Tales of Ferrmlt, in order to 
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get quit of his visions of Hell ; and when, with his 
brush, he returned to the inspiration of Dante, it was 
to deliver himself of the sweetest and purest of his 
creations — his “ Paolo and Prancesca da Rimini.”* 
When he painted this picture he was in the full 
enjoyment of his powers as an artist. His mind 
was unclouded, his life was happy, he was young, 
and, which is the essential thing, he felt young. 
The " Francesca,” the “ Neophyte,” and the “ Titans” 
progressed together in the company of a majestic 
landscape — “ Evening in the Alps.” 

The immense canvas on which Dor6 set forth 
Dante and Virgil, in the awful gloom and desolation 
of the frozen circle of Hell, where Virgil meets 
IJgolino, was on too vast a scale, f It was a pro- 
digious sketch, full of power, in the cruel episodes, 
as where the two hideous heads are in a frozen hole. 


* Canon Harford possesses the two original Francesca drawings 
made by Dor^, before he painted the picture, or even published 
his Dante. The second drawing represents the sin which sent 
Francesca to hell. In presenting the two to his friend (Jan. 
1870), Dor^ said the pair might be called le laiser mr la ifirre and 
le laiser dms ViiemiU. They were Dora’s first drawings cast 
upon paper in 1862, and are among his most beautiful compo- 
sitions, 

t It now adorns a music hall in Hew York. It was one of 
the pictures that figured in the oiiginal exhibition of Dord’s paint, 
ings at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, in company with the 
Baden Q-aming-Table.” This exhibition was ultimately dispersed, 
owing to the diftculties of the director, 
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one gnawing the other. The damned are indeed 
tortured ! The swollen veins, the bleeding wounds, 
the hopelessness and the agony, are told in downright 
touches that curdle the blood. The painter has 
faithfully rendered the poet ; the imaginations of 
the two are in harmony ; more so than in Delacroix’s 
" Virgil and Dante in the Bark of Charon,” which is 
in tho Luxemburg. It is an awful vision of frost 
and shadow and suffering; but there are violences 
in it that shock ; realities too plain for a poetic 
vision. Dante and Virgil are shades in a boundless 
vault, wherein the imagination has fearful play ; but 
the damned in the foreground are as human as the 
patients in an hospital theatre, or a town mortuary. 
It drew forth bitter criticism; but such judges as 
Maxime du Camp did homage to the original genius 
of the painter. This picture was the striking and 
powerful work of the Salon of its year. 

It may be said that from 1860 to 1870 Dora’s 
education as a painter was in progress ; and that 
during this period he replied to the hostility which 
met every step he made, with a proud and defiant 
consciousness that he was conquering the difficulties 
of oil painting and approaching mastership in tech- 
nique. 

If his pictures are taken chronologically, the student 
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of them cannot fail to remark a constant steady- 
advance in executive excellence, from the “ Battle of 
the Alma” to the “Vale of Tears.” The courage 
manifested in this prolonged struggle to overcome 
the disadvantages of a deficient art education in his 
youth, is of a heroic type. It had its re-ward, albeit 
the artist did not live to enjoy it. 

I think it is Mr. Hamerton who has regretted that 
Dor^, when he felt his ground as a painter, altered 
his scale, and took to immense canvases. But il 
wyait grand. His Wandermg Jeio was a series 
of the largest wood-blocks that had ever been en- 
graved. In his earlier time his canvases were of 
unusual size. The “ Massacre of the Innocents,” 
which lay against his studio- wall for years, and which 
he drew forth and finished only in 1869, was of scenic 
proportions. When he etched his “ Neophyte,” it 
was upon a copper-plate of extraordinary breadth. 
He took to water-colours only in 1873, but at once 
began to enlarge the ordinary scale of the aquarel- 
listes ; and he painted his mother’s portrait the size 
of life. As a sculptor he was impatient to raise 
trophies of stupendous proportions ; and, when he 
died, he was planning a studio that was to exceed 
in size that of the Rue Bayard. It was remarked 
to him that people had not houses big enough to hold 
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his canvases, and that connoisseurs would welcome 
small highly-finished pictures from his brush. He 
cramped his hand over a few cabinet subjects, and 
produced some landscapes, every part of which was 
patiently elaborated ; but he took no pleasure in these 
little works made for the market. He would say that 
he could paint with the minuteness and breadth of 
Meissonnier; but his hand was not at ease with 
small brushes. It had swept so long over broad 
expanses, and become so accustomed to effects 
wrought on a large scale, that it trembled and was 
uncertain when boxed within a few inches of space. 
The hand that smites the anvil cannot adjust a 
watch-spring. 

There can be no doubt that Dora’s method of pro- 
ducing the effects of light and shade, of which he was 
a master, by a tint of shade out of which his design 
was picked in Chinese white, told against him when 
he first took to oil as a vehicle for the production of 
effects on a large scale. He got the effects of the 
scene-painter. He produced broad washes. His 
painting was deficient in solidity, and in variety in 
the shadows. Ink gave him all his shadows upon 
wood ; but when he came to colour he forgot, in his 
earliest works in oil, the infinite varieties in the tints 

of shadow in nature ; so that he was monotonous 

17 
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and coarse, and flat, when one looked closely into 
his broad masses of shadow. To the end his paint- 
ing was deflcient in the delicate gradations of colour. 
Hia shadows were often inky. Master as he was of 
chiaroscuro, he neglected the wealth of transparent 
colours at the oil-painter’s command. 

This defect, I repeat, was the consequence of his 
familiarity with the few materials of the illustrator. 
He was by nature a colourist ; and this is, perhaps, 
most apparent in his earlier works — certainly in his 
” Death of Rizzio,” and in his “ Francesca ” ; but his 
40,000 drawings, or whatever the stai'tling number 
may be, accustomed his eye to white and black, and 
destroyed its sensitiveness to the finer gradations of 
colour, which are to be found in the greyest of land- 
scapes and the most sombre of forests. It has been 
remarked that the only artist who has shown a 
mastery over “ gloom and glare ” equal to Dor^ is 
Rembrandt ; but in Rembrandt’s deepest gloom you 
will find variety of colour — and in this, as a painter, 
he has the advantage of his modern rival. In his 
boundless invention Dor6 is facile princes. 

The detractors of Dor4 have said many false things 

about him, as that his illustrations were executed 

with the help of pupils, or assistants. The absurdity 

of the statement was obvious on the face of it to the 

17 * 
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student of Dore’s manner, and of the peculiarities of 
his touch. As a matter of fact, every line and touch 
in his designs was drawn by his own hand. It was 
reported, also, that he worked in a sumptuous studio ; 
whereas there was not an ornament, and hardly a bit 
of carpet in it. He committed many oversights and 
errors in the swift realization of the creations of his 
sleepless imagination. In the hewing of timber in 
Lebanon for the temple of Solomon, the giant trees 
are represented as smoothly sawn down — all the 
woodmen having axes. It would be impossible to 
saw down trees of this girth. The error is re- 
peated in the last plate of Tennyson’s Vivien, and 
once or twice in Atala; again in the Fables. His 
geology is often at fault, making his rooks formless 
confusion. He has been attacked for his false 
heraldry. Sometimes his blunders are gross, as 
where, in illustrating the reign of Arthur, he has 
out on the walls of Almesbury the modern arms of 
Grreat Britain.* The ark of bull-rushes in which he 

* “They are not the Welsh dragon, nor the white horse of 
Hengist, nor the cross and martlets of the Confessor, not the two 
lions of the Norman Conqueror, nor the three lions of the sons 
of Eleanor of Aquitaine, nor even the quartering of Prance and 
England assumed by Edward the Third ; but the bearings first 
quartered by George the First, including the escutcheon of the 
kingdom of Hanover !,” — NritisA QuaHerly Btmm, No. xcvii 
Jan. 1, 1869. 
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placed the Infant Moses, both in his Bible and in his 
painting, could not float — ^it must topple over. The 
same remark applies to the floating bier bearing the 
body of Elaine. 

But albeit these deficiencies and oversights mar 
the perfection of his work, they take little from the 
grandeur or the grace of his creations. They leave 
us in the presence of the most prolific and poetic 
painter of our epoch. 

Between 1860 and 1870, in the course of which the 
illustrator sent forth his Inferno, Purgatorio, and 
Paradiso of Dante, his Tales of Perrault, Groque- 
mitaine, Bon Quixote, Atala, Munohausen, the Bible, 
Paradise Lost, La Fontaine, the Idylls of the King, 
and an extraordinary mass of minor book-work, he 
painted his “ Tapis Vert,” the “Neophyte,” “Paolo 
and Francesca da Bernini,” many Alpine and Swiss 
and Spanish landscapes, “ Andromeda,” the “ FamiUe 
du Saltimbanque,” the “ Gritana,” the “Alsatian 
Family,” and Vosges landscapes, the “Portrait of 
Bossini,” the “ Titans,” the “ Plight into Egypt,” 
and the “ Triumph of Christianity.” It was said of 
the “ Gitana ” that it sufficed to make his name 
memorable. Within this limit he also began his 
“ Prsetorium,” and worked upon his “ Massacre of the 
Innocents.” To this studio work his whole heart was 
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given. The illustrations had begun to be irksome to 
him, since he perceived that they impeded his pro- 
gress as a painter. Giving a friend his portrait, he 
wrote over it, “ Qui de livres il faut illustrer, pour 
s’illustrer soi-m6me ! ” 

His portrait of Rossini dead showed the excellence 
he had attained in technique before 1870. I was with 
him when he brought the pencil-sketch from the 
Maestro’s death-bed, and watched his sad contem- 
plative face as he examined it and prepared to elabo- 
rate it upon the canvas Jean had prepared to his 
hand. He worked patiently and affectionately to got 
the exact death-mask of the dear friend who had 
delighted in his violin performances and in his boyish 
gambols. The hue of recent death is rendered with 
marvellous fidelity. The drawing is careful. The 
great composer is defunct indeed ; but the fine points 
of his countenance are preserved and idealized. It is 
death, peaceful, beautiful, and impressive — but not 
painful. The picture made a strong impression, both 
in Paris and in London ; but he was loth to exhibit it, 
and it took some time to .overrule his repugnance. 

He wrote to a correspondent in London : — 

“ I thank you especially for what you say of my 
painting representing the person of my dear and 
regretted Maestro Rossini. The sentiment of piety 
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which dictated this picture causes me to regard it 
with a, particular affection; and I am made very happy 
by hearing that the London public are attracted by, 
and interested in, this my profoundly affectionate 
souvenir of the great man whose friend I had the 
honour to be, and whom I saw almost in his last 
moments.”* 

He made a bold and successful etching of the 
picture on copper. 

It is in his “ Paolo and Francesca ” that we find 
Core’s power and command of his material, as a 
painter in oil, at their best. I have already described 
this as his purest and most accomplished work — 
satisfactory in every respect. The drawing is not 
only unexceptionable, it is lovely in the harmony and 
broad and bold sweep of the lines. There is in it 
evidence of study of the great Italian masters ; but 
there is no copying, no servility. The modelling of 
the shoulder of Paolo has been likened to that of 
St. John in the Michael Angelo in the National 
GraUery; but it is a mere suggestion, as the blue of 
the mantle mb.y recall the colour of Perugino, and the 
tresses of Francesca those of an angel by Francia, 
This is only to say that the painter has studied well ; 


* Letter to Miss Amelia B. Edwards, May 9, 1869. 
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his picture is his own, stamped in every part with 
his original genius, chastened and educated. 

If we pass from the “ Francesca ” to the “ Neo- 
phyte,” the “ Titania,” the “ Victor Angels,” the 
“ Flight into Egypt," to the “ Triumph of Chris- 
tianity,” and then to such robust and impressive 
landscapes as "Evening in the Alps,” the "Prairie,” 
the "Pine Wood,” near the artist’s beloved BaiT 
(whence he played truant when he was a child in a 
blouse), and to the forest depths of Hohwald, wo get 
a full view of the level Dor4 the painter had reached 
at this time. Of all these fine pictures, the “Neo- 
phyte ” is the best known, and deserves to be the host 
known. The double row of old Carthusians seated in 
their stalls, with the young novice awakened from the 
dream which has led him hither to a full and sudden 
sense of the doting, leering, coarse, and sordid set of 
men, each stamped broadly with a marked individua- 
lity, among whom he has oast his lot, tell a sad story 
of youthful enthusiasm and faith destroyed. The 
effect made upon the beholder is very painful. Dore, 
standing one day by a friend who was examining the 
vigorously- drawn picture, wherein the light and shade 
are scattered with masterly effect, leading up to the 
central figure — the Neophyte — said, pointing to him : 

“ He will be over the wall to-night.” 
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The “Victor Angels,” from Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
is a poetic conception of the good and evil hosts, 
after victory, rendered with broad touches. The 
rebellious hosts lie beaten, aglow under the rays of 
the setting sun ; while Michael and his white victors 
are massed in such groups as Dor^ knew how to 
create with a few passes of his brush or pencil. It 
may be fairly said that it is a lovely scene, or vision, 
in which we recall the work of the illustrator of the 
Bible and of Milton. The “ Flight into Egypt ” may 
be taken as a companion picture to the “ Victor 
Angels.” The group repose under the shadows of 
the Sphinxes. The scene is bathed in the glories of 
the after-glow. Rest and thought and suggestion 
are in every part of the canvas. 

Another note is struck in “ Titania,” where the scene 
teems with fairy life. Even the leaves of the trees 
are fairy platforms. The incidents of impish activity, 
at its height under the moonlight, in the leafy court 
of Queen Titania, are infinite, so prolific is the fancy 
of the painter, who appears to have given himself 
up, after his severer studies, to a laughing holiday 
in fairyland. We have a foretaste of the Shakspeare 
it is his hope to bequeathe to posterity, and on which 
he thought and talked for many years before his 
death. The defect in the scene is the occasional 
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crudity of the colour, or rather the absence of the 
variety always apparent in nature. The blue moon- 
light is in sharp contrast with the greens of the 
landscape. The beauty of the position lies in the 
richness of the filling in of the composition. The 
tiny folk are as multitudinous as a swarm of fire- 
flies. 

Passing from the crude blues and greens of Dor6’s 
fairyland to his Barr and Hohwald forest pieces, and 
to his “ Evening in the Alps,” we light upon three 
landscapes of the most vigorous, truthful, and im- 
pressive kind. The “ Evening in the Alps ” has been 
likened to the Alpine pictures of Oalame ; but it has 
in it a power over the imagination, an emotional 
force, beyond Oalame’s reach. Mr. Tom Taylor, after 
trying his word-painting on it, fairly gave way and 
remarked : “ Before this picture, as before the nature 
it represents, the writer feels so strongly the inade- 
quacy of language that he renounces the attempt to 
put into words what M. Bore has so powerfully con- 
veyed with his pencil.” 

The picture is true to nature in all particulars, for 
it was the nature with which Dor4 had been on 
famihar terms from his infancy; to which his heart 
responded ; and every turn, effect, and witchery of 
which was an old friend. Nobody has ever treated 
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the vagaries of snow-drifts and settlements upon 
mountain flanks and ridges with Doro’s strength. 

In the first London exhibition of his paintings, 
which was held in the Egyptian Hall in 1868, the 
principal work was the “Baden Giaming-table”; in the 
second, held at the G-orman Gallery in Old Bond 
Street, the “ Triumph of Christianity ” was the chief 
attraction. It was a picture nearly ten feet in height, 
by seven feet in width. The idea embodied in this 
ambitious and complicated work, that cost the artist 
infinite labour, is, as Tom Taylor pointed out in his 
description of it written to guide and inform visitors 
to the Dor^ gallery,* the same which Milton described 
in his “ Ode to the Nativity ! ” He remarked : “ It 
is the more interesting to compare the painter’s work 
with the poet’s, as M. Dore, when he painted his 
picture, was unacquainted with Milton’s ode.” So 
closely does the painter’s vision of the overthrow of 
Heathenism by Christianity resemble the poet’s that, 
as Mr. Taylor points out, some passages of the poem 
might serve without alteration as descriptions of 
parts of the picture. 

* The Dord Exhibition at tho G-erman Giallery, and that which 
has kept its doors open for fifteen years at the gallery bearing 
the painter’s name, owe their success to the enterprise and energy 
of Hessrs. Eairless and Beefoi'th, between whom and Gustave 
Dor^ a cordial friendship grew up that lasted till his death. 
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I will quote Mr. Taylor’s brief guide to the inci- 
dents of the picture : " In the upper portion of M. 
Dore’s great design Christ bearing his cross stands as 
the central figure of a glory whose light, emanating 
from him, bathes in its prismatic radiance myriads of 
heavenly hosts, ranged orb after orb, and rank on 
rank; some with golden harps of praise, others with 
shields of pearl and swords of light, soldiers of Christ 
armed for the conquering work of the Word. In the 
centre stands G-abriel, the angel of grace ; before him 
Michael, the angel of power, shoots down to drive 
away the false gods, whose dominion is subverted by 
the coming of the Son of Man. Far below in the 
darkness of the shadow of failing Heathenism floats 
the earth, which till now has been the place of power 
for false gods, and of worship of their idols, the work 
of men’s hands. Below the radiant form of Michael 
the powers of Heathenism, G-reek, Roman, Babylonian, 
Assyrian, Egyptian, Scandinavian, and Celtic, are con- 
founded in what is at once precipitate flight and head- 
long ruin. The central figure of the rout is Jupiter, 
the father of gods and men in the Greek mythology, 
still wearing his royal robe, attended by his eagle, 
and grasping his thunderbolt, but with his crown 
falling before him into the abyss. Juno, his Queen, 
cowers helpless as she is swept down at his side. 
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Chronos, or Saturn, tlie father of Jupiter, bearing his 
symbolic scythe, is involved in the ruin of his progeny 
— the Prince of Time fleeing before the Lord of 
Everlasting Life. With these disappears into outer 
darkness Dagou, the god with gold-horned human 
head and arms, and the belly and tail of a fish, wor- 
shipped by the Philistines and Phoenicians off the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon. This was the idol that 
fell upon its face to the ground before the Ark of the 
Lord at Ashdod, when the head and both palms of 
the hands were broken off. It was before the altar 
and in the house of Dagon that the people of Gaza 
were gathered together for a great sacrifice and 
rejoicing, when blind Sampson bowed himself with 
all his might between the centre pillars of the house, 
and buried the lords and the people beneath its ruins. 
The connection of Greece with Phoenicia, through the 
invention of letters and many arts, explains the juxta- 
position of Dagon with Jupiter, Fading into dark- 
ness to the right of this central group are the other 
chief deities of Greece and Rome. Phoebus Apollo, 
the sun-god, in his car drawn by white horses, now 
dazzled by the Day-Spring from on High ; his sister 
Luna, Diana, or Hecate, Queen of Night ; Venus, 
Mercury, Minerva, helmed and armed ; Pluto, god of 
the nether, world, with his wife Proserpine, and Ceres, 
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her mother. Bacchus crowned with vine-leaves, and 
hiding his eyes from the celestial glory, forms the 
proper link between the gods of G-reece and those of 
Asia, the hybrid monsters of Nineveh and Persepolis 
— made up of man and eagle, lion or bull, Baal and 
Nisroch, Remphan and Moloch, who fill the fore- 
ground on the right-hand of the picture.” 

And so on, Mr. Taylor was a scholarly guide, and 
passed from one part of the picture to the other with 
admirable method, showing how the gods of the 
ancient Celt and Teuton on the left centre of the 
picture balanced the group opposite. CEsus, the Celtic 
Mars, the Norse All-Father with his two ravens 
whispering tidings of the world in his ears, Thor with 
his hammer, Balldur, Bragi, and Freyia the Norse 
Venus, are among the overshadowed deities. Then 
come the many-tinted gods of the Nile, the scarlet 
Ibis making the happiest passage of colour on the 
crowded canvas. 

Taken as a pictorial marshalling of the ancient and 
barbarous faiths that faded like the stars at the rising 
of the sun before the light of Christianity, as “a 
painted Poean,” the picture is one of Dora’s most 
remarkable works. It is worked out, in every part, 
with unusual care as to details. The scenes of 
groupings are masterly, and the general design is 
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powerful ; but tbe colour, in the mass, is opaqxie and 
hard, and dusty. The observer has only to compare 
it with the Paolo Veronese’s “ Glory of Venice” in 
the Palace of the Doges at Venice — a design akin to 
Dora’s — to see where the French artist, with all his 
fine drawing, his imagination, and his skilful grouping, 
has failed. Doro’s subject, however, appealed to all 
Christendom ; and when the picture was submitted 
to the public, just before the breaking out of the 
Franco- German War, it at once made his name known 
in every part of the British Empire. It commanded 
an immediate success. 
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OHAPTEE XVI. 

“ CHRIST LEAVING THE PRiETORIUM.” 

GtHSTave Doe^ was travelling to Sydenhanij in the 
company of his friend Canon E. K. Harford, to dine 
with Mr. G-eorge Grove,* when the conversation fell 
upon some religious subjects. Dor6 said he was 
hardly an orthodox Christian, a member of a church, 
a man with his faith pinned to any ritual. He was 
led to make this remark by an observation of his 

it 

friend, that there were high and grand paths of his 
art on which he had not yet ventured — there were 
Biblical themes which should fire his genius — he 
had yet to give to the world the sublimest emanations 
of his power. 

Dord gazed dreamily, as his wont was when an 
idea struck him with force ; and then, turning 
earnestly towards the Canon, he said that his religion 

* The Biblical scholar, now Sir George Grove and director of 
the Musical College. 


18 
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lay folded witliin one chapter of the Sacred Writings. 
He then began : 

“ ‘ Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not charity, I am become as sound- 
ing brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And though I 
have the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, 
and all knowledge, and though I have all faith, so 
that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, 
I am nothing.’” It was after pauses, recalling the 
words and meditating on their meaning, that he con- 
tinued : “ ‘ And though I bestow all my goods to feed 
the poor, and though I give my body to be burned, 
and have not charity, it profits th me nothing.’ ” 

And so he went on, not omitting a word, to the 
thirteenth verse. It was, he said, his creed. A man 
must be a good man to his fellows in thought and in 
deed. He had faith, hope, and charity ; but to him 
“ the greatest of these is charity.” 

“ You know that I am not without religion,” he 
wrote in 1873 ; “ and I sometimes think that if trials 
and sorrow are a law imposed upon us by Providence, 
an end to them is vouchsafed to those who without 
weakness have drained the bitter cup to the dregs.” 

Again, on his mother’s death, and on the morning 
of her funeral, he wrote from his soHtary chamber to 
his friend Canon Harford: "You are a priest, my 
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dear Frederick; I adjure you, then, to offer up 
prayers to-day for the repose of her sweet and holy 
soul, and for the salvation of my reason, which I find 
touched in a singular manner by the cruel despair and 
dejection which lie before me in the future.” In 
another letter he signs himself “ G. Dor^, chrcUeu 
militant.’' 

After dinner, at Mr. Grove’s table, and over a cigar 
upon the lawn, the subject broached in the train was 
resumed ; and Mr. Harford drew Core’s attention to a 
passage in the life of the Saviour which had not, so 
far as he knew, been treated by a painter’s hand. It 
was the moment after judgment when Christ came forth 
from the Prastorium, and before he had taken up the 
cross. Mr. Grove endorsed with his authority as a 
Biblical scholar the statement of Mr, Harford, that 
this passage had never been pictorially treated. It 
was fortunate for Dor4 that among his most intimate 
friends in England he included the Reverend F. K, 
Harford, the divine, the scholar, and the accomplished 
artist. They had met in Paris during the Exhibition 
of 1867; and their acquaintance soon ripened into a 
cordial friendship. They began talking about Shak- 
speare in the studio in the Rue Bayard ; and when 
Dor4 visited London, it was to the sympathetic atten- 
tions of Mr. Harford that he owed much of his 
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success in Englisli society. The artist checked his 
gamineries, selected his friends with discretion, and, 
which was most important, was led into that serene 
atmosphere where he found higher and purer inspira- 
tion than he had felt before. His thoughts took a 
serious turn. A new world opened upon him. He 
came into contact with Mr. Grladstone, Dean Stanley, 
Dr. Tait, the late Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
other elevated minds. 

It was, in short, owing to the serious and cultivated 
society that was opened up to him in London that 
Dor4’s mind took a new direction, some fifteen years 
before his death, and that he buckled on his armour 
to do mightier work than he had yet achieved. 

The first of his sacred subjects was that which origi- 
nated in Mr. Grove’s garden at Sydenham — “ Christ 
leaving the Prastorium.” The canvas, twenty feet by 
thirty, was stretched in 1867, and Dor6 began the 
labour that was to end only in 1872, when the finished 
picture was despatched to London. 

The intimate friends who watched the growth of 
the great picture, which the painter regarded as the 
highest achievement of his life, and which brought 
him more satisfaction than any other emanation of 
his genius, were witnesses of the most patient industry, 
the most lavish expenditure of energy and of thought 
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on the part of the artist. He made studies for every 
figure. He listened to every suggestion. He executed 
the scene again and again in black and white. The 
anxious days and nights he gave to the figure of the 
Saviour were many. I reproduce only a few of them 
in these pages. Each group was the subject of a 
separate study. The picture so engrossed him that 
he found it irksome to divert his attention to work 
of illustration he had in hand (and it was overwhelm- 
ing, as he wrote again and again in his letters). It 
was while we were making our ‘‘ pilgrimage ’ about 
London together that he was most anxious about le 
grand tableau — his way of describing it ; and this 
preoccupation led his mind away from the subject 
.we were treating in common. 

Strolling up George Street, Hanover Square, I 
drew his attention to the fashionable church for 
weddings. It was a leaden, grey morning, and he 
paused to observe the scene. But his mind was far 
off. The church, with the statue in the distance, gave 
him the idea for part of the background of his picture. 
There is the temple on the right and the statue in 
the centre, with Hordes imagination marked upon 
them. In Paris, when he was painting in details of 
the scene, he would nod from the top of his ladder, or 
from his elevated platform, continue his labour awhile, 
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and then run down the ladder, deftly wheel it aside, 
and run to the farthest point of sight, and remain 
smoking and contemplating the prodigious thing 
which was growing under his hand. His eyes would 
presently turn upon you, to read in yours the effect 
produced. Unlike the vain mediocrities who must 
not be seen at their work, and who veil as an awful 
mystery the unfinished picture, which time will surely 
cover up soon enough, Dorc loved the companiousliip 
of his few intimate friends while he painted, welcomed 
candid advice, would listen earnestly and weigh 
thoroughly any objection or suggestion. He was free 
to confess a mistake, as we have seen. One day he 
shoAved mo a Swiss landscape he was finishing ; I 
objected to a certain harshness which appeared to me 
to be in some contrasts of tints. He listened, with 
his eyes fixed on the pai’ts to which I pointed ; and 
then he fetched his palette, mixed some transparent 
browns, and rubbed the colour in with the palm of his 
hand. Having stepped back to take in the effect, he 
said : “You were right ; let us to breakfast.” 

When he had a great picture in progress — as the 
“ Praetorium,” or the “ Vale of Tears” — the departure 
from the studio for breakfast was effected after fre- 
quent pauses. He would turn to look at the work 
from every corner. His eyes were fixed upon it while 
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he put on his coat, while Jean was fetching his hat, 
while he lighted his cigar. At the door he would stop 
and take a last look. It filled his mind as we walked to 
the restaurant. He talked about it over the coffee. 
When he got back to the studio his eyes remained 
fixed upon it while Jean drew off his coat. 

But during the years when his mind was fixed 
upon his first great sacred subject his absorption in 
it was extraordinary. The labour told severely upon 
his nervous system ; for it was while the great Scrip- 
tural subject was in progress that he completed his 
illustrations to Dante II Purgatorio e il Paraliso 
(1868), and his Idylls of the Kmg (1869). 

The few sketches that wiE be found in this chapter 
are but the barest indication of the tentative sketches, 
the studies of heads and groups, the amendments of 
the general composition and effects he wrought in the 
evenings of the days given to the picture. His patience 
was pathetic. The earnestness he gave to the per- 
fection of every figure, and to its relation to the 
whole, was admirable. His heart and soul were in 
the effort he was making. 

Originally the scene was bathed in light. There 
were brilliant masses of colour. The hosts of people, 
acting under a common impulse, were grouped and 
piled up, as only Dord could manage masses of 
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humanity. The painter was at last almost satisfied 
with His work ; and his mother would follow him to 
the studio and sit enchanted before her son’s handi- 
work. 

Mr. Harford arrived in the Rue St. Dominique 
on a visit, to inspect the great picture, and with 
strict injunctions from Dorc to criticise it frankly as 
a Biblical scholar and a connoisseur. 

The friend made the tour of the studio, noticing all 
the minor work in it, but saying not a word about the 
great canvas, Dora’s anxious eyes following him. 
They went away presently to breakfast, as usual, at 
the Maison Rouge j and it was only after an embar- 
rassing pause that Dor^ said : 

“ You don’t like it.” 

Canon Harford confessed his disappointment ; and 
in the evening, at homo, they discussed the subject. 
The frank critic remarked that the sky should be 
overcast ; that the awful morning should not be one 
of sunhght ; that the entire picture should be toned 
down and darkened until the eye was led up to and 
fixed upon the figure of the Saviour. 

Dor6 sat thoughtful and dejected. His mother 
protested that her son’s masterpiece should not be 
touched. On the following morning Dor6 quietly 
asked his friend to meet him at the studio. He was 
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distressed at tlie obiections tbe justice of which he 
could not but admit. The time for sending in pictures 
to the Salon was at hand, and he had been building 
high hopes upon the work he had laboured at for two 
or three years. But before his critic and adviser 
came his mind was made up, and he was ready to 
receive him. He mounted his ladder before the glow- 
ing canvas, bearing a prodigious palette and brush. 
Turning to his friend as he entered, he said : 

“ Tenez ! ” 

And with broad sweeps of deep neutral tint he 
proceeded to cover the upper part of the picture, 
working with feverish activity in order to obscure 
all the bright lights and get at a rough idea of the 
picture as it is now realized. The change was amaz- 
ing j the figure of the Saviour stood well out in 
commanding majesty in the gloom of the sorrowful 
morning. When his mother saw it she burst into 
tears. 

From the altered picture Dor6 turned to a small 
canvas and rapidly sketched in a subject that he had 
pondered and discussed for a long time — the “ Chris- 
tian Martyrs.” He had only a few days ; but he bent 
his utmost energies to realize his vision, so that he 
should not be absent from the Salon. 

He had imagined a Roman amphitheatre by night, 
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in the reign of Diocletian, after a great festival, of 
wliich. Christian martyrs had been the victims. 

The moon lights the scene. The sated wild beasts 
prowl lazily about the silent and deserted arena, 
amid the bodies of the martyrs. A serene dome of 
star-lit sky covers the dreadful space, and out of it 
descends a sweet host of angels, bearers of the 
martyr’s palm of the slaughtered and their attendants 
to heaven. The awful beauty of the vision is purely 
poetic — it has been described as idealistic to a fault — 
and it has nothing theatrical about it. To say that 
the stars look like electric lights, and that the 
whole resembles a drop-scene,* is to endeavour to be 
spirituel, even at the expense of truth. There is a 
flood of blue light over the picture, but it is true to 
nature — it is moonlight upon a grey - scene. The 
drawing of the amphitheatre, and the cold hazy atmo“ 
sphere in it, are dainty and correct. The fault of the 
picture lies in the ghastly realism of the preying 
animals, the smears of blood, and the crunching of 
bones. Many of the artist’s noble conceptions are 
defaced by these violent contrasts, which are vul- 
garities in idealistic pictures. 

* M. Jules Olaretie applies this epithet indiscriminately to 
Gustave Dora’s paintings. In this instance he admits (in VArt a 
lee Artistes Fran^ms) that the picture is, "N’est pas raelkment 
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Within a week after Dor6 had the blank canvas 
before him he had told one or two of his friends 
that he had a little surprise for them. It .was on 
the social Sunday evening which closed every week 
at his house. When the guests had assembled, 
singers (Alboni being generally of the number), 
artists, men of science, savants, the faithful Jean 
wheeled an easel into the middle of the room and 
displayed, for the first time, the “ Christian Martyrs.” 
It had been painted within a week ! 

Dore, always afraid of his Paris critics, drew his 
friend Mr. Harford aside and said; “Don’t say any- 
thing about the time it has taken me. They ’ll say I 
paint one picture at least every day before dinner.” 

Albeit this poetic canvas was painted in a week to 
fill the gap in the Salon made by the withdrawal of 
the “ Praetorium,” it was not exhibited before 1874, 
when its impressive beauty extorted praise from a 
few, at least, of Dore’s brother artists. 

To this period of his life, when he worked hardest 
while he suffered most, Dor6 owed the origin of the 
constitutional disturbance which undermined his health 
and led him to an early grave. 

The picture which cost the artist the heaviest 
labour, both mentally and physically, was brought 
forth in pain and sorrow. Por when it was little 
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more than half -finished the Franco- German War 
broke out, and Jean was called upon to unroll it, to 
fold it carefully up, and bury it underground beyond 
the reach of the enemy’s shot and shell. And the 
artist, whose patriotism was intense and all-absorbing 
while the country was in danger, went forth bravely 
to do his duty as a National Guard when the Germans 
closed round Paris. 
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CHAPTER XVIT. 



“ You have understood, dear friend,” he wrote on the 
27th of July 1870, “the sad reason why I have put 
off my projected journey to London — a gigantic and 
terrible war, which puts France in a fever and on 
fire ! You will understand how, under such circum- 
stances, I should be disinclined to be absent from the 
country where all are uniting against the common 
danger which may come. Then, again, great news are 
expected from day to day ; and in London they would 
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be a day later. My brotber Emile, the captain, has 
just ■written to us that his division is about to take 
the field ! 

" But, in the midst of these dark skies, an item of 
news has reached me from your country, like a ray of 
sunlight. You probably know it already, and your 
friendly heart must have already been touched. The 
Queen of England has just done me the great honour 
of buying one of my works* for her gallery, and I 
cannot express the proud pleasure that this has given 
me, and the gratitude I feel for this high mark of 
kindness.” 

His last letter from Paris before the siege was dated 
September 18th : — 

“ I believe, dear friend, I am taking advantage of 
the last mail to England ; for the enemy is at the 
gates of Paris, and we are expecting, every moment, 
to hear the sound of the cannon. Our misfortune is 
immense, and our agony is terrible. How shall we 
escape from the abyss of blood in which poor deserted 
France is plunged ? No hope, no solution appears on 
the horizon ; and yet it would be hard to think that our 
poor France — so innocent of this war — might be the 
object of universal disaffection ! 

“ I shall carry with me when I go to the ramparts, 

, * The “ Psalterion,” , 
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my dear friend, the object,* so well chosen, which 
your affection has addressed to me. As I have said, 

I think it will be to-morrow. I pray you, my dear 
Harford, offer up a prayer that the drama which is 
beginning may come speedily to an end, and that the 
mourning already upon us may not cover the whole 
of France. 

“ Adieu ; it is with a heart much troubled, but with 
my entire affection, that I embrace you.” 

He buried his great picture, that the Grerman shells 
might not reach it ; and turned to his duty to his 
country in danger. With his faithful and valiant 
servant Jean, who was an old soldier, he went to his 
service as a National Guard; and the two posted 
themselves at all kinds of posts of danger while the 
master made sketches of the bastions, the skirmishes, 
and all the episodes of the defence of beleaguered 
Paris. Jean, Dor4 reported, performed prodigies of 
valour in his service ; but he made light of his own 
pluck in tranquilly sketching under fire. This is the 
account he gave of himself to a fair correspondent in 
Englandf, who had thought of him, like scores of his 
English friends, with the deepest anxiety : — 

“Despite much suffering, fatigue, and privation 

* A silver drinking-flask of quaint design sent to .Dor^ by his 
friend Canon F. K. Harford. 

t Letter to Miss Amelia B. Edwai-ds, 17th February 1871- 
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of every kind— especially towards tke close of this 
cruel and tragical trial, which has proved fatal to so 
many — I have come out safejaud sound, as have also 
the few members of my family who preferred to 
remain within the walls of Paris. As for military 
service, I have not been called out — ^not, that is to 
say, as a soldier for outside fighting. The limit of 
age exempted me so far ; but I served in the National 
Guard both in Paris and the suburbs, receiving no 
more glorious wounds than some bad colds and severe 
attacks of rheumatism. Staying thus in Paris, I have 
witnessed many dramas and episodes of ruin, in which, 
despite the gloom of the theme, you would, I think, 
be interested. I could furnish you with many vivid 
scenes and descriptions to which your pen could add 
the colouring of romance. ... I have good news of 
my brother, the captain of artillery, who has been a 
prisoner-of-war at Coblentz ever since the capitula- 
tion of Strasburg, which he helped to defend.” 

Later on he wrote : — 

“ I thank you a thousand times for this mark of 
interest, coming at the end of our most sinister and 
fatal crisis; and I hasten to tell you that, despite 
unnumbered menaces and miseries, and despite immi- 
nent danger of fire (many houses very near to us 
having been burnt down), we are safe. As for our 
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belongings in tbe Eue St. Dominique, we have escaped 
with a few scratches to some pieces of furniture which 
were dragged out into the street to make part of a 
barricade close against our house. My eldest bro- 
ther, who lives in the Ternes quarter, has been less 
fortunate. The whole first floor of his house was 
wrecked by shells thrown from the Asmi^res battery, 
and he had the furniture of two rooms shattered to 
pieces. Dear Mademoiselle, the weight of so much 
pain, the infliction of so much damage, will long 
oppress us. There is not at this moment a single 
Frenchman who has not suffered in some way, either 
by the loss of friends, relations, or property, to say 
nothing of political hatreds not yet extinguished. As 
for our poor Paris, I hardly dare to look about me. 
Paris has irretrievably lost all that beauty which was 
her ornament and her crown ; and, in truth, we may 
have been very near to seeing this immense city 
reduced to a mere heap of stones, for it is said that a 
general and wholesale conflagration was planned by 
these nameless monsters.” 

Strasburg, where he had hoped to finish his life 
when his work was done, was for ever lost to him ; 
and the part of Paris which was his studio and his 
mother’s house half laid in ruins, left Dor6 a sad- 
dened man. He could smell the smouldering ashes 
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of the Palais d’Orsaj from his bed-room window ; he 
could see the ruins of the Tuileries directly he turned 
into the Champs Elys4es from the Rue Bayard. To 
pass from his work to his club (the Mirlitons) in the 
Place Vendome, he had to skirt the charred shell of 
the Ministry of Finance, and to step over the broken 
masses of the Vendome column. He had learned to 
abhor the devastation and the horrors of war. In 
1866 he had been moved by the struggle between 
Prussia and Austria to produce two powerful draw- 
ings — “Peace” and “War.” Peace lies upon a 
happy village. The sheep are trooping to the fold, 
a lover is talking to his mistress at her window, the 
last load of the harvest is coming in. War has come 
upon the scene, like a pestilence. The houses are 
riddled with shot, the dead and dying lie about, the 
cattle are rushing away in terror. A bayonet glances 
through the window where the lovers were courting. 
In 1866 the artist saw only the terrors and savagery 
of war, and had renounced battle-pieces. 

But when war broke over his country, his exulta- 
tion knew no bounds ; and he seized his pencil, and it 
became a weapon in his hands by which he stimulated 
the ardour of his countrymen. The large drawings 
which he sent forth during the war are so many 
patriotic inspirations. The Black Eagle advancing 

IQ « 
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upon prostrate France, as she lies with her sword 
broken ; the “ Chant du Depart ” when France, erect, 
advances with her cohorts, pointing her sword towards 
the enemy, and bearing a flaming torch in her left 
hand; the noble design of the “Marseillaise” — a radiant 
figure above the advancing armed hosts m route for 
the Rhine; “L’Arm^e Terrible”; the “ Country in Dan- 
ger,” in which a winged France is striking with the 
hilt of her sword at a man’s door bidding him to come 
forth; “ Le Rhine AUemand,” where the earth opens on 
the passage of the army towards the river, and the 
soldiers of other days rise to cheer their young de- 
scendants on their way; the “Enigma,” or the Sphinx; 
and finally, his beloved “ Alsace,” represented by an 
Alsatian woman in mourning holding the tri-colour to 
her heart. These noble drawings from the inspired 
pencil of the incomparable draughtsman and master 
of light and shade, acted like warriors’ hymns upon 
the French people. They crowded the windows of 
the print-shops, to gaze upon and gossip about them. 
No wonder that the creator of these spirit-stirring 
appeals to the patriotism of his countrymen in the 
hour of danger, who could sketch quietly at the out- 
posts under fire, and who was remarked all over his 
quarter for the steady help he tendered to his friends 
and neighbours when food and fuel were hardly to be 
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had in the hard winter of 1870-1, enjoyed such a 
popularity as not all the Art Academies in the 
world could have given him. 

He painted only one picture during the siege — that 
of a Sister of Charity bearing away a wounded boy ; 
one of his tenderest and most successful subjects. 
Afterwards he made a picture of his “Alsace,” and 
sent it to the Salon with the title “ She Waits.” This 
appeared to the authorities to bear a threat addressed 
to Germany ; and at their suggestion the original 
title re-appeared. The picture is now in the pos- 
session of the Baroness Burdett Ooutts. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE COMPLETION OF “ OHEIST LEAVING THE 
PE^TOBIUM.” 

When tRe war was over, and the Commune had 
been crushed, Dor6 took heart, and, turning from his 
di'awings of the siege as from the recollection of a 
nightmare, bade Jean unroll his great picture, that he 
might give himself up to it and complete it. He had 
another cause for sadness. During one of his visits 
to London he had met a lady who became the idol 
of his dreams, and about whom he talked and wrote 
unceasingly — albeit he never told his love to the 
object of it. In a letter, dated November 1873, and 
many subsequent letters, he bemoaned his fate, and 
said that even work would not efface for a short time 
the beloved image. He vowed that he had not made 
a single step towards forgetfulness. But he worked 
on, so that in April 1872 he was able to throw open 
his studio and invite the critics and connoisseurs and 
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fasMonable world of Paris to come and see the 
wonderful picture he was about to send to his gallery 
in London. 

” I think,” he wrote, “ if you were in Paris just 
uow you would be able to amuse yourself at my 
studio watching all Paris there. It is a perpetual 
crowd. At last I have finished my picture, have put 
it in a fine light, and have invited all Paris to come 
and judge it, up to the end of this month, stating 
that it must go to London next month. I assure you 
that if my success in London is as great as it is here 
just now, I shall be very pleased. You have no idea 
how the last month’s work upon it has increased the 
effect of my (I should say our) picture ; for you have 
taken so affectionate an interest iu it that you ought 
to feel equal emotion with myself as to its reception 
in London.” 

The “ Triumph of Christianity ” had prepared the 
way. 

In his Bembrandt ef V Individualisme dans V Art ^ 
Alte Coquel fils remarks that he is persuaded that in 
religious art particularly, and indeed in all art, indi- 
viduality or spontaneity is the essential quality. The 
artist must express that which is within himself, and 
in his own manner, apart from the schools. He must 
toss aside conventional forms and ideas, which have 
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been the bemummying wrappers that have bound 
students in academies, and destroyed that which was 
vital and precious in many. The very strong cannot 
choose but burst the fetters, and create their own 
methods, like Rembrandt. The original spark is 
extinguished in the feebler natures. In religious art 
that only is true which is individual ; that alone im- 
presses the beholder which has moved the soul of the 
artist. He who gives himself entirely up to his 
inspiration, discarding the schools and closing his eyes 
upon received and generally adopted art-convention- 
alities, is in a position to speak straight by his pencil 
to the hearts of men. It is the individuality of the 
painter which strikes the chord of sympathy; and 
when he has established an understanding direct 
between himself and the beholders of his creations, 
he may snap his fingers at the conventional critics 
of lines (a hne is not a good line to them until it has 
been worn to a groove) and the crowd of folk who 
never think for themselves, but have their standards 
of taste prepared for them as regularly as their beds. 

In a letter announcing the forward state of his 
“Vale of Tears," Dor6 refers to it as the most truly 
religious and Christian work he has done, and as a 
“more personal creation than all the others.” It 
was begun in tears ; and he said that perhaps the 
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sorrow in which, he was working oast its tenderness 
into the subject he was treating with all his heart and 
strength. 

In the “ Christ leaving the Prsetorium,” the 
spectator who approaches it in a Catholic spirit is not 
critical about the relative proportions of the figures, 
the unfinished drawing, the deficiencies in technique 
in short. He feels himself in the presence of a com- 
manding genius, who has conceived a mighty scene, 
full of emotion, of grandeur, and of power. It is the 
conception, the creation — not the perfect painting of 
legs and arms and heads, the harmonious grouping, 
the happy and delicate combinations of colour — by 
which the observer is held spell-bound. 

Anna Perrier, writing immediately after Dora’s 
death, and in reply to something I had written about 
him under the influence of grief at his sudden loss, 
has touched, and with admirable precision, the lines 
of argument I have adopted to defend him against 
carping, unsympathetic criticism. I have insisted 
that paintings are not of necessity pictures. Anna 
Perrier has some valuable remarks on this point, 
which may be remembered with advantage in the 
presence of Dora’s great Scriptural canvases or 
scenes. 

“ I am neither an artist nor an art critic,” says 
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this lady ; yet I am ready to enter the lists on this 
issue on the side of Dor4 against all the art critics 
who have slighted him, and many of the artists who 
have been preferred to him, and to say boldly that 
the first aim and object of pictorial art should be to 
reach the intelligence and to touch the sensibilities ; 
and that inasmuch as Dor4 aimed at and accomplished 
this, insomuch is he superior to every artist who 
either does not aim at or who cannot accomplish it, 
"Without undervaluing accuracy of drawing or correct- 
ness of colouring, I will maintain that the utmost 
perfection attained in these will not compensate for 
the lack of the higher attainment, and that even 
errors or shortcomings in these — supposing for the 
sake of argument that there are such errors or short- 
comings in Dora’s works — may be pardoned when we 
have in them such sublime conceptions of great 
actions and events, such stirring and also such faithful 
records of human passions and feelings. An artist 
may paint with the most precise accuracy a female 
human form, and call it Phryne, or anything else he 
pleases ; but it is, after all, nothing more than a speci- 
men of the perfection to which he has brought his 
hand in the use of brush and pencil, and the accuracy 
to which he has trained his eye in distinguishing 
form; and if this be all that is required in the painter’s 
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art, then I do not know why his art should be placed 
above the art of making boots or coats or weaving 
lace, in all of which arts dehcacy of manipulation and 
accuracy of form are as conspicuous as in his. No, 
no ; a specimen of painting, mere painting, may be an 
admirable study in which to train the hand and eye of 
future artists ; but it is no more a picture to give 
pleasure to the minds of the spectators than a single 
passage from Shakspeare is a play, or four lines from 
Pope is a poem. From the former we may certainly 
see with what force a command or remonstrance can 
be expressed in a few words, and from the latter with 
what perfection our rather stubborn English language 
could be compelled into the most softly-flowing 
iambics; but we should hardly admit the claim of 
either writer to be a dramatist or a poet if neither had 
produced a play or a poem. Just so, if artists give 
us only ‘ studies,’ we may not be justified in denying 
that they could give us pictures if they chose ; but 
we are quite justified in denying that the works which 
they do give us are equal to Dora’s, which fulfil in 
the painting art what ‘ Othello ’ and the ‘ Rape of the 
Lock ’ fulfil in poetry. 

Oh that I were a painter to he grouping 

All that a poet drags into detail, 

said Byron ; and nothing that has ever been written 
conveys a truer idea of what the painter’s aim should 
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be or of what is the test of his genius. If he does 
not present to the mind through the eye what the 
poet does through the ear, he is not — ^whatever his 
dexterity in mere manipulation may be — an artist, but 
an artificer ; and greater is his blame if, capable of 
being the former, he contents himself with being the 
latter, and is satisfied with showing mere dexterity in 
work without any regard to the value of the work 
itself. I think art critics are not quite free from the 
blame of having encouraged by their adulation of 
mere dexterity this sacrifice of the higher purposes of 
art to the lower. Whether the fact that a sufficient 
knowledge of technicalities and a glibness in express- 
ing that knowledge are things easily ‘ got up,’ while 
a capacity to sympathise with a grand idea or a noble 
conception is an inherent quality not to be acquired, 
and difficult even to be simulated, may be the cause 
of this adulation, I leave to the critics to determine. 
One objection which may be made to what I have 
said I take leave to anticipate. It may be urged that 
the great masters of former times gave us what may 
be called mere ‘ studies,’ and that such studies show 
unquestionably the genius of the painters as well 
as their other works do. I say no doubt this is true ; 
but, in the first place, those great masters did not 
give us only ' studies,’ and in the next place those 
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‘ studies ’ had a character, au individuality, con- 
spicuously absent in the ‘ studies ’ of our modern 
painters. A head by Rembrandt or Holbein — whether 
it be a veritable portrait or the painter’s own concep- 
tion of a human face — ^is not a mere accurate drawing 
of a set of human features, or correct colouring of a 
human complexion, but has the attributes of the mind, 
portrayed or conceived, which belong to that face, 
stamped upon it. Meantime we do not care to have 
whole galleries of mere ‘ studies ’ by either old or 
modern masters. They would not compensate us for 
the loss of one picture ; for the lack of Murillo’s 
‘ Holy Family,’ of Francia’s ‘ Entombment ’ ; for 
the want of Wilkie’s ‘ Blind Fiddler,’ or Hogarth’s 
‘ Marriage a la mode ’ ; of Herbert’s ‘ Judgment of 
Daniel,’ or Dore’s ‘ Christ leaving the Prsetorium.’ ” 

If perfect technique be the aim and the end of art, 
its professors have been greatly over-estimated. To 
fall foul of Gustave Dore, and to deny him the first 
rank as an artist, albeit he has left us a gallery of his 
creative work in which tens of thousands, nay, mil- 
lions of people — and not the merely unintelligent or 
uninformed — have sat and felt the better for the 
sitting, because faults or incompletenesses in execu- 
tion are to be found by the expert in the corners of 
canvases teeming with noble thoughts, is not to harm 
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him, but to lower the mission and the aim of art. It 
is, as the lady I have quoted remarks, to lovrer the 
artist to the artificer. 

Gustave Dore was a creative poet who, as Byron 
expressed it, grouped all that a poet drags into detail. 
The idea, and the effect of it upon the beholder’s 
heart and mind, were the precious parts of art to him. 
We have seen how he contended for this view when 
as the gamin de ginie he travelled with Th^ophile 
Gautier. Sitting before this majestic vision of the 
Saviour leaving the Prgetorium, the beholder is trans- 
ported to the place, the morning, the awful event. 

Dora’s power of realizing space and indicating 
multitude is here transcendant, as it is in the " Entry 
into Jerusalem.” It is the sense of the artist’s 
prodigious vitality and individuality, informing every 
part of the canvas, which fixes the attention and 
acts upon the emotions. The vigour in the drawing 
is that of the master working out an idea that has 
entire possession of him. The idea is profoundly 
pathetic. The Saviour comes forth clothed in the 
majesty of the godhead, and passes, apart in serene 
composure, through the tumultuous street-host, to 
Golgotha. Behind, in the gloom, Pontius Pilate and 
Herod foregather — the former already conscience- 
stricken. Hear the Saviour are three of the chief 
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priests, one of whom is triumphant Oaiaphas. Then 
there is the shadow of the down-oast Judas. The 
Roman guard violently|hold back the surging crowds 
in the foreground, amid whom is the sorrow-laden 
Virgin Mother and the swooning Mary Magdalene. 
The Jewish rabble, as cowardly as cruel, look their 
hate, but fall back before the silent majesty of the 
Condemned. 

The effect of the genius of the artist is direct and 
commanding. Crowds upon crowds have taken their 
seats before the picture, and remained long before 
it, speaking together in whispers. To them Dor4 has 
been, in truth, “ the preacher painter ” ; and his weak 
points have been lost in the marvellous force and 
majesty — the thought and emotion — of the scene as 
a whole. The types of physiognomy, the picturesque 
costumes, the skilfully balanced groups, the multitudes 
never confused in their vastness, are evidences of the 
labour and the study given to every part of the sub- 
ject. But that which is immortal in the work, and 
will put it on a level with the masterpieces of the 
Italian masters of the sixteenth century, is the con- 
ception of the coming forth of the Saviour from judg- 
ment, and the broad and simple treatment of it. 


9in 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



In the Rue Bayard there were not the stacks of 
pictures which had astonished Gautier, About, 
Taine, Claretie, and other observers in the Rue 
Monsieur le Prince. Jean kept something like order 
in the establishment, and only the works in progress, 
together with a few decorating the walls, appeared to 
the ordinary visitor. Vosges and Swiss landscapes, 
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Spanish, subjects — as beggars at a church door, dark 
ladies in the dazzling ;^southern sunshine, dancers, 
gipsies, &c., painted in solid colour, with deep blue 
sky, old favourite studies of years ago; dark scenes 
from London life, a dainty bit from Ariosto, a mother 
suckling her child — one of the most perfect and 
refined bits of colour the artist ever laid upon canvas — 
a portrait of Philippon, Rossini dead, with his flaxen 
wig crowning the waxen features, an English flower- 
girl whom I have christened Peggy,* one of his great 
Scriptural pictures, and other religious subjects, in 
the foreground. These were the canvases amid 
which his friends wandered, smoked, and talked of 
late years. There was the most delicate and highly- 
finished portrait of a prima donna, apart upon an 
easel, for some time. But it suddenly disappeared — 
the lady had married. A tender chord had been 
broken. 

The artist was not fortunate in his serious attach- 
ments ; for he would have married, had the fates been 
kind, an Englishwoman, he always said, because an 
English home-wife was his ideal of a woman, and 
home was the atmosphere in which he had lived all 

^ Poor Peggj sells flowers from street to street 
Till — think of this, ye who find life sweet — 

She hates the scent of roses. — H ood. 


9.0 
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his life. He was admired by women, and was courted 
by them ; he had tendresses ; but his heart was never 
satisfied. The grande passion about which he talked 
and wrote, and which really troubled his repose and 
made him unhappy for a time, was a dream that never, 
as I have already remarked, took the shape even of a 
declaration. 

The beautiful face that disappeared from the easel 
faded also out of his life ; and he died in a bachelor’s 
home, where he strove to conjure up, to his dying 
day, the echoes of his mother’s voice. 

The change in manner noticeable in the last ten years 
of Dor4’s life began with the war and the siege of 
Paris. When I met him after the siege I saw, in the 
morning we spent together, that a cloud had settled 
upon him. He was serious, at times morose. The 
sunlight had passed out of that happy life, which 
could rebound after a blow, and laugh while the tears 
were still in the corners of his eyes. The extent of 
the difference was apparent only to those who had 
known him as I had, from his earliest manhood, when 
he had uncontrollable bursts of animal spirits, and 
would play gamin tricks, vault over railings, go through 
conjuror’s pranks, indulge in feats of strength, and 
talk well and solemnly on serious subjects — all within 
the space of a single hour. He walked demurely 
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to the Maison Rouge, he ordered breakfast like any 
heavy bourgeois, and hardly noticed the respectful 
salutes which always greeted him. Sometimes he 
would stand over the fountain-basin where the live 
fish were kept, watch their movements, and plunge 
his arm in to catch one ; and then turn away with 
dripping hands into the street, and get back, a 
little doggedly, to the studio and to work. At 
other times we strolled in the Champs Elys^es, dis- 
cussing his plans. But the old laughter hardly 
bubbled for a moment, even in many walks. The 
boy had gone out of the man. 

Disappointments and trials he confided to me, but 
which are not for the world’s ear, weighed upon him, 
when he wanted all his courage to rise erect and 
strong out of the tumult and heavy care of the war- 
time. He was soured as well as grieved ; and he used 
to say that if it were not for his Bond Street 
Gallery, where his work was generously appreciated, 
and for the projects he had to realize, he should give 
way. 

He had become a middle-aged man. He had 
reached his “ forty year,” and he felt it as a burden 
suddenly put upon his shoulders. The quarantcdne 
had struck in tones that smote as a glas fmehre upon 
his ear. 
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Ill work, and in work only could he find consola- 
tion, and the courage to look cheerfully forward. Ho 
had yet many visions to realize. His bi’ain was full 
of ideas. His mind had been directed to the 
Bible, to Christian inspirations, to the triumph of 
Christianity, Christ leaving the Prmtorium, the Chris- 
tian Martyrs, the dream of Pilate’s wife, the Ascen- 
sion, and so on to Sci-iptural subjects yet to be 
realized. At the same time, his chastened genius 
turned lovingly back to the tranquil grandeur of 
Nature; and henceforth he drew his inspiration from 
the Bible and from the wilderness. It was from under 
the cloud of disappointments and troubles, of a heart 
unsatisfied and a life disturbed at its centre, that his 
imagination took its grandest flights with the Apostles, 
and caught its most impressive effects of la grande 
nature. 

In one of his letters “I firmly believe,” he said, 
“ that we ^oorhers have the best health, and for the 
simple reason that our lives are more uniform. Idlers 
always fancy that we must be tired, and are astonished 
to find that we do not wear out faster than them- 
selves. Now, I am one of those who believe that 
even excessive intellectual work, if it is pursued 
steadily and continuously, consumes one less rapidly 
than idleness, intemperance, or ennui.” And so he 
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turned for consolation to tlie studio, and to liis 
dreams. It consoled him to express them in many 
ways. In his later years sculpture became the 
delight of his life ; and he shut himself up in the 
little studio within the big one, and gave form in 
clay to his ideas. Or, when he felt disinclined to 
sally forth from his home, he would work at his 
etching, and, as he said, almost poison himself with 
the fumes of the acid. But moments came, at this 
time of his life, when he could not work in oil, or 
clay, with point or pencil. He would suddenly break 
away, and seek quiet and health in walks and climbs 
among the Swiss and French mountains. But even 
in these later days there was a painful drawback. 
For he could not return to Barr and its surrounding 
Alsatian loveliness — the black pine-forests and the 
embattled heights and the grandeur of the views from 
St. Odile, where he had first learned to love nature — 
all this romantic region had passed into the hands of 
the Grermans ; and he had said that he would see it 
and Strasburg no more. The landlord and landlady 
of his humble hotel still say to the passing traveller : 
“ Le pauvre gar?on, comme il 6tait content chez 
nous.” But he could not be content with Prussian 
helmets gleaming in the streets of his little town. 

He went away from Paris early in the year 1873, 
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travelled for some ten weeks, returned to old haunts 
in the south of France, and then got as far north as 
Scotland, He wrote, on his return to the Eue 
Bayard* : “ Henceforth, when I paint landscapes, I 
believe that five out of every siz will be reminiscences 
of the Highlands ; of Aberdeenshire, Braemar, Bal- 
moral, Ballater, &c. I hope to go back there again 
and again. I went with a party of friends, under the 
pretext of salmon fishing ; but, unskilled as I am in 
that kind of sport (which is not easy !), I caught, as 
you may suppose, very few fish, and soon devoted 
myself exclusively to the catching of landscapes. f I 
took a good many notes and jottings in water-colour 
— the first time I have tried that medium. I have 
employed it solely in obtaining qualities of intention 
or impression ; and it is in this respect of these effects 
only that I ask your indulgence for the water-colour 
sketch which I venture to forward with this, and of 
which I beg your acceptance.” 

I shall touch upon Dora’s work in water-colours 
presently. He returned to Paris in 1873 to complete 
the “ Night of the Crucifixion,” and the “ Dream of 
Pilate’s Wife,” which had cost him much anxious 
meditation. 

* Letter to Miss Amelia B. Edwards. 

t See Colonel Teesdale’s letter for full account of this expedi- 
tion. 
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The “Night of the Crucifixion,” painted in 1872-3, 
and exhibited in the Salon in the latter year, is a 
powerful imaginative composition of the most im- 
pressive and emotional kind ; but it is not on a level 
with “ Christ leaving the Praetorium.” 

“ And it was about the sixth hour, and there was 
a darkness over all the earth until the ninth hour. 

“ And the sun was darkened, and the veil of the 
Temple was rent in the midst. 

“ And when Jesus had cried with a loud voice, he 
said : Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit ; 
and having said thus, he gave up the ghost. 

“Now when the centurion saw what was done, ho 
glorified Q-od, saying : Certainly this was a righteous 
man. 

“And all the people that came together to that 
sight, beholding the things which were done, smote 
their breasts, and returned.” 

This is the final and terrible scene of the drama of 
the Passion to which Dore devoted the reverential 
poetic power that was in him, and which had been 
strengthened and chastened- in the four or five years 
he had given up to Biblical subjects. The scene is 
Jerusalem, filled, under the awful gloom, with excited 
and lamenting hosts, overwhelmed with the crime just 
consummated, and held in check with difficulty by 
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the Roman guard. Out of the distant darkness, in 
which Calvary is seen by the glare breaking in the 
sky through the sable clouds, the lightning flames like 
a sweeping sword, reflected wildly here and there 
upon the dark masses of retreating men and women, 
and the arms of the soldiery. The masterly chiar- 
oscuro of “ the preacher painter,” as Dore has been 
called, is used herein with an effect that thrills the 
beholder. M. Claretie calls it a phantasmagoria. 
The eternal prattlers about technique, albeit it is 
carefully painted throughout, pick it to pieces ; but 
to the imaginative mind it appeals with irresistible 
force. It stirs the blood; it quickens the beating 
of the heart. The figure of Judas, casting a black 
shadow before him, is a touch of genius. But there 
is thought in every stroke of the brush, an idea in 
every corner of the scene. Some of the figures are 
slovenly in drawing, albeit there is more elaboration 
of detail than is customary with Dor^; the gloom here 
and there lacks transparency ; but there is sublimity 
in the conception. It is such a vision as no other 
painter of the artist’s time could have designed or 
realized. 

As I have said, the mind of the painter was given 
up to sacred themes, and to the cultivation of his real 
gifts as a poetic landscape painter. These almost 
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monopolized his energies for the last fifteen years of 
his life, his illustrations being now subordinated to his 
painting. In 1873 he exhibited at the Salon, with the 
“ night of the Crucifixion,” “ Mont Blanc from the 
Breveut,” and “A Torrent near the Grrimsel.” In 1875 
he turned from his Biblical subjects and his landscapes 
awhile to complete his Dame et Virgile visitant le 
septieme Enceinte ; but the truant quickly returned. 
The “ Soldiers of the Cross ” and the “ House of 
Caiaphas” (1875), The “ Battle of Ascalon ” (1876), 
“Ecce Homo” (1877), “Souvenir of Loch Leven,” 
and “A View in Aberdeenshire” (1878), The “Ascen- 
sion ” (1879), the “ Falls of Gu,rry, Perthshire,” and 
“Loch Carron” (1880) — these, with many water- 
colour drawings, and his finest pieces of sculpture, 
filled the years succeeding the war down to 1880. 

“ You will find me,” he wrote to Mr. Harford 
(Nov. 1875) “with magnificent landscapes, and at 
work upon the big picture the ‘ Entry into Jerusa- 
lem,’ with which you will be prepared to find fault, 
but which pleases me entirely. This thing, vivid with 
light, is a relief to me after my scenes which are 
nearly always dark — a reproach that has been 
launched at me with good reason. I saw the Prince 
of "Wales here, and shook hands with him on his way 
to the railway-station— also our good Teesdale, who 
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was quite unhappy at not being of the company, and 
who passed a few days with me.” 

While he was finishing the “ Entry into Jerusa- 
lem ” (1876), Mr. Harford left Paris, and Dor6 wrote 
to him to say how he missed him, and wanted to turn 
to him to ask his advice, adding : “You may boast, 
my dear friend, that your visit has enabled me to 
settle several points — amongst others the head of 
Jesus, executed under your superintendence, and 
which will be, I think, a magnificent success. I have 
followed your suggestion also for Claudia Procula ; I 
have drawn around her a kind of court of Roman 
women, which makes a very good effect.” And then 
he says he has just heard of the death of Lady 
Stanley. “ What a sorrow it must cause the Dean, 
to find himself alone, after having had for companion 
this dma d’Slito and this elevated mind ! Convey to 
him my sincere and affectionate sympathy. 

But the head of the Saviour in the Prsetorium 
picture remains, on the whole, the finest head of Our 
Lord Dor^ put upon canvas. There is a sacred 
majesty in the figure • there is radiance and there is 
intellectual dignity in the countenance beyond any 
other approach to the unrealizable ideal I can call to 
mind. It was the result of many studies, and of the 
most earnest discussions. The reverential labour 
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lying behind the white-robed figure that is the glory 
and inspiration of the scene, is known only to the 
few friends of the painter, who were near him through 
the anxious years of the picture passed in the Eue 
Bayard. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



DORE THE FRIEND AND COMPANION. 

Let us now turn awLile from Dor^, painter and 
sculptor, to Dor4 the friend and companion, before 
and after the war. In the course of his career Dor4 
had three ateliers. His first was in the Rue Monsieur 
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Le Prince, the second was built out of his mother’s 
house ; and the third was an old gymnasium in the 
Rue Bayard by the Champs Elysees, which he turned 
into a studio. This atelier — incomparably the finest 
in Paris — was a monument that did honour to its 
owner. Not because it was admirably conceived in 
every part, and furnished, like the artist’s home, with 
an eye to comfort as well as to the harmonies ; but 
because it was the realization of a dream of Dora’s 
boyhood. When the hard classical masters of the 
Rue Bonaparte turned a cold shoulder upon him, and 
even his way to the walls of the Salon was not clear, 
he resolved, as he painted valiantly in the modest 
studio which he built out from his home — afterwards 
the great salon de reception, where he gave his 
pleasant Sunday evenings and his musical so iir(fes — ^that 
he would erect his own exhibition-room, and stand 
alone in the midst of his creations, challenging the 
criticism of the world. In the early days of our 
friendship we talked this over in the Rue St. Domi- 
nique, sitting near that picture of a corn-field which is 
now upon the walls of the gallery in Bond Street. 
Dora’s plan of life was formed then ; and the spacious 
work-room or hall was realized as, in the flush and 
heat of youth, he designed it. He even worked 
already beyond the limits of his dream. Twenty-five 
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years a^o there was no thought of the Dor6 Gallery 
in Bond Street. 

The work done already was immense j but it had 
not yet taken all the boy out of the man. As I have 
saidj you had to catch Dore in the vein to discover 
the humorist, the conversationalist, and at times the 
farceur in him. When he had, accidentally, a friend 
or two who had dropped in at the studio in the morn- 
ing, and whom, in his hearty, hospitable way, he had 
invited to breakfast round the corner at the Moulin 
Rouge — and where could man make a better break- 
fast on a summer morning ? — and when these 
were familiar spirits, Dor6 would toss his paint- 
covered coat aside, throw himself upon his back on a 
rug, and, before going out, let his pugs and his terriers 
run over him, and have a rough play with him, while 
Jean held the unpainted coat ready for his master, 
chiding at the same time any of the dogs that threat- 
ened to take advantage of their master’s condescen- 
sion. The agility with which he would spring to his 
feet, and execute two or three gymnastic tours de 
fo7'ce, singing and talking and tossing repartees the 
while, would surprise many an admirer of a genius 
that, in the manifestations of it known to the world, 
appeared to be wholly absorbed in grand poetic flights. 

In his youthful time Dore was, as we have seen, a 

01 
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notable gymnast ; and afterwards, when he was at 
work upon one of his immense canvases, it was 
delightful to see the spring and quickness with 
which he mounted his ladders, moved about his 
platforms, and ran down to look at his effect from 
a distance. 

Let us follow him to the Moulin Eouge. Never 
was the human frame filled with intenser life. I have 
known only one individual in whom the faculties of 
observation and apprehension were as acute and un- 
resting as those of Dor^ ; and that was Charles 
Dickens. It is easy to see why Dor6 delighted in the 
author of Pickwich, and was for ever talking about 
him. Dor^ recognised in the great novelist powers 
akin to his own. 

Dor^, however, had only fitfuUy that which never 
forsook Dickens, viz. the power of enjoyment, the 
delight in life, the love of laughter. But when Dor6 
was in the vein, his spirits knew no bounds. His 
fund of anecdote, his humorous observation, his store 
of reading, and, which was more important, his store 
of thinking, all heightened by a marvellously strong 
and faithful memory, commanded the table. His 
language was richly varied with Eabelaisian flavour 
at times ; but never charged with such despicable slang 
as that with which the gommeux defile the language 
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Pascal spake. From extravagant liveliness Dord 
•would lapse in a moment to a serious -mood. This was 
a marked peculiarity of him, and indicated the swift 
rate at which his thoughts travelled, and how deep and 
thorough was his earnestness. We were laughing our 
heartiest over an omelette aux rognons — Dord’s favourite 
breakfast- dish — and a bottle of St. Julien one morning 
at the Moulin, when one of the party, a forlorn 
failure in art, to whom Dor^ had been a true friend, 
talked about some whimsical experience of his when 
he was studying anatomy in the hospitals. 

Dor4’s face grew grave as he listened. The jest 
passed by him ; but the anecdote drew recollections to 
the surface of his mind ; and he began to talk about 
the necessity of studying the figure from its innermost 
recesses. The old artist would not agree with him ; 
whereupon Dord reiterated his assertion, and clenched 
it by bringing his fist smartly upon the table, and 
repeating his old way of putting the question, " Si-; 
il faut fourrer la main dedans.” 

While we laughed at the force of the expression, 
which I had heard before in London, Dor4 fell into a 
reverie, and his eyes seemed to be wandering over 
far-off and sad scenes. Prom this he broke suddenly, 
springing to his feet ; and while ringing for the cigars 

carolled the roulades in Dunque io Son, in that rich, 

21 * 
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sympathetic voice which only his intimate friends have 
heard. 

These gossips with old companions were Dorfe’s 
delight. He went into “ the world.” He was to he 
seen on first nights at the theatre ; he was a steady 
frequenter of the opera ; and, in the season, he was 
at the great official receptions, the embassy festivities, 
and the most brilliant of the private soirde^ ; but he 
was not fond of society, for the sufficient reason that 
it interfered with his art. Although, through a long, 
hot evening, he would take nothing more than a 
couple of glasses of water, the heat and the crowd 
and the talk told upon him ; and he wanted a cool, 
refreshed brain and a steady pulse at six o’clock in 
the morning. His pleasure was his quiet evening at 
home, talk in the company of a few cultivated friends 
— he affected the society of doctors particularly — and 
music among musicians, as Alboni, Duprey, &c., 
and without an audience of mere toilettes. ' 

I have already remarked that G-ustave Dor6 was, 
chiefiy, a sohtary man. Since he was a boy, and the 
delight of that Bohemian club of men of genius, 
where art and song, and wit and humour, filled the 
laughing hours in the caveau behind Notre Dame de 
Lorette, it is doubtful whether he has ever been seen 
in a oafd. He delights in saying that he lives the 
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life of an Arab. Plain living and bigh thinking are 
his choice, albeit all forms of luxury are at his com- 
mand. During the twenty-five years I knew him he 
lived in his mother’s house, in the Hue St. Dominique 
St. Q-ermain ; in the midst of the ministries, em- 
bassies, and sombre hotels of the old aristocracy. It 
was here that it was delightful to see him. 

Tou passed under a great gateway, peculiar to the 
quarter, across the yard, up a broad staircase to a 
spacious apartment, graced with French taste in the 
hangings and the furniture ; but having, superadded, 
that air of quiet and comfort which distinguishes a 
well-appointed English home. You saw that all these 
perfect appointments, these masses of curious and 
beautiful things, these artful fillings up of corners 
with valuable nicknacks, and this crowding of trea- 
sures upon the walls, were the long result of time. 
The story of many quiet, happy, active years lay, 
plain reading, before you. The folios, books, and 
albums ; the musical instruments, the proofs and 
finished plates, the costly presents — tributes from 
far and near, from strangers and from loving hands ; 
the pug superbly cushioned in a corner by the arm- 
chair of the lady of the house, whose loving spirit 
followed every footstep of the illustrious son (as much 
a boy to her then as when he tripped home daily 
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from the Lyc^e Charlemagne) ; and finally Gustave 
Dor6 himself, who came forward from an inner sanc- 
tum to greet you, a pencil in one hand and a cigar 
in the other, — made a delightful impression on the 
mind of the visitor. Dor^ had not, in his address, 
the ceremonial courtesies of the conventional French- 
man. His face brightened swiftly as Dickens’s used, 
and he got quickly through the hanalitis of meeting, 
to touch the subject on which his vehement, un- 
resting mind was bent. If he were in a sad or 
moody temper you would see and feel it at once, as 
he led you to his work-place; for he must get on 
with his work while he talks. If he had a grievance 
or a wrong, you would know it. He was incapable 
of concealment. He would throw down pencil or 
brush or graver, toss his hair back, and give you, in 
a burst of anger, all that was upon his mind. But 
the storm was short, and was generally dispelled by 
some sudden reference to a picture in progress, an 
idea not yet attacked, or some sketch caught up from 
the mountain of papers, blocks, and drawing-materials 
which were spread upon a long table in his room 
beyond the salle d manger. 

Dor^ made no mystery of his art, like many poseurs 
who were not worthy to light him to bed. He was 
open to discuss his plans with any friend for whose 
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opinion he had the least respect. He was thankful 
for a suggestion; if it touched him his fine, pene- 
trating eyes were raised from his drawing and fixed 
intently upon you. His earnestness never knew 
abatement. He had that in an extraordinary degree 
which Lord Lytton has called the best majesty in 
man. So that you could seldom tempt him out of 
the realms of art. It was his work and his play. 
Bore’s great London trouble was that he could not 
get the early cafe-au-lait which he had at home, as 
ho set to work at six o’clock in the morning. Care- 
less busy-bodies have been wont to talk about the 
extraordinary rate at which he produced picture and 
illustration ; the fact being that the sustained power 
with which he could labour was beyond that of any 
artist of the age. I called in the Rue St. Dominique 
one morning, and found that Bore was not at work 
in his usual room. His servant directed us to the 
■top of the house. There, shut in an attic, he was 
bending over the copper plate of the Neophyte. 
He was finishing his first great etching. Against 
the wall were two rejected plates, each nearly 
finished. 

“Tes, this is the third,” said the etcher. “Ton 
see I have the patience of the ox.” 

In London he would have the keys of the gallery 
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in Bond Street at night, that he might be able to 
go there and have some hours in the morning at 
one of his pictures, before anybody, save the market- 
gardeners, was stirring. He had been many hours in 
his little studio at home in the Eue St. Dominique, 
before he sallied forth, past the old Corps L^gislatif, 
across the Place de la Concorde, to his great atelier 
in the Rue Bayard. 

The generosity and warmth with which he acknow- 
ledged the least tribute paid to his geuius were mani- 
fested in letters like the following, addressed to 
me in October 1879 : — 

Mv DEAR JebEOLD, 

“ Above, behold the beautiful portrait of 
your friend, taken while he was reading the glorious 
page of which he has the honour to find himself the 
object. The roses of modesty invade his countenance, 
which will be suffused for many hours with this incar- 
nate emblem of the happy emotions and overflowing 
jubilations of self-esteem en fUe. It is enough to 
make one succumb to the sin of vanity from which 
you declare me to be exempt. Three portraits in 
this tone would make me lose the ' unspoilt ’ and 
the * unconventional ’ with which your pen has in- 
vested me, and exchange these gifts' for Byronian 
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fatuity and jpersonalisme. Be tHs as it may, I pro- 
mise that I shall never present myself to you in these 
new colours, but always as you have known me, 
which is something less embStant, is it not so ? than 
an orgueilleux. You pay me, my dear friend, the 
great compliment of saying that success has always 
left me unchanged, in the midst of so many contrary 
examples ; and I shall endeavour to remain as 
before, even after the ovation you have raised to 
me, and which is a success. Still, a little time ago, 
I felt a peacock-tail growing upon me as a lady trans- 
lated and read to me the Review. In a word, my 
dear Jerrold, I should like to be able to borrow your 
style for a quarter of an hour, in order to convey to 
you the pleasure the generous lines your friendship 
has devoted to me have given me. Thanks also for 
having thrown out a few words about the Shakspeare. 
I am at the same diapason in regard to this ; and I 
am organizing my affairs so that I may be able to 
give to this great subject the greater part of my 
time. 15^0 doubt even next winter I shall have some 
results I shall be able to show. 

“ I returned only yesterday from passing six entire 
weeks in that enchanting region called Glion, the 
Righi Yaudois.* Didn’t you tell me you were there 
* We were to have met there in the following autumn. 
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last year ? I found myself in pleasant company 
among some distinguislied countrymen of yours ; 
clergymen, doctors, &c. I should have been well 
looked after, you see, if death had threatened me. 
The mornings and all the wet days were given up 
to my lucubrations on Shakspeare. The amount of 
paper I blackened cannot be described ; but it is cer- 
tain that in a shoi*t time my Glion room , assumed 
the aspect of that in the Bath Hotel which you 
describe. It was, perhaps, even worse. The work of 
departure was heavy, when I came to arrange the 
masses of paper, and I thought I should never get 
through with it. 

“ Thanks again, and a hundred times. I hope to 
say all I have written, and more, over the ragout of 
omelette and kidneys, for which I have, it seems, a 
remarkable weakness.” 

Directly I reached Paris he sent Jean to meet me 
with a cheery message: “Here is a sunny day,” his 
message ran, “for the smiling bosquets of the Moulin 
Rouge. Come at twelve, and we will breakfast.” 

It was our custom to meet in this way when I was 
in Paris. Jean would come with a rapid word from 
his master, and himself persuade me not to refuse 
“ Monsieur,” who was waiting for me. Many of these 
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pleasant little notes lie before me ; and most of them 
are cheery in tone. Even one, dated May 1880, 
betrays a lively mood, albeit the great cloud was 
gathering over his home that was to make him a sad 
man evermore. 

“ All right ! ” it ran ; “"Sunday at half -past eleven, 
I shall expect you. Reopening of the Moulin Rouge, 
and resumption of our conversation. — Yours, Gr. 
Dob^.” 

The conversation was, as usual in that year, about 
Shakspeare, and the best form to be given to it. 
Dor 6 strongly inclined to my opinion, that the work 
should appear in separate plays ; so that each issue 
would be a separate and complete book, I urged this, 
form of publication, moreover, because I thought it 
would moderate the rate of the artist’s work, and 
lessen his anxiety. 

The following letter is offered as an illustration 
of his method of correspondence, and as a specimen 
of his hurried caligraphy : — 
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Among his more intimate London friends Dor4 
ranked Colonel Teesdale. Their friendship is admir- 
ably described by Colonel Teesdale in the following 
letter* : — 

“ My first acquaintance with G-ustave Dore must 
have commenced about the year 1869, or probably 
somewhat before. At all events he was then in 
London, beginning to make studies for the work 
which you wrote and he illustrated. I was able' to 
show him some small civilities, and the acquaintance 
so commenced soon became a very great and intimate 
friendship. At that time I was in the habit of going 
to Scotland every year when possible, to fish amongst 
all the beautiful scenery of the Deeside ; and it seemed 
to me that no one would appreciate it more than 
Dor^. He was not, however, an easy man to get 
away from his own milieu, and it took a long time to 
determine him. At last we made a bargain that if I 
went to pay him a visit in Paris he would return with 
me to London and then come to Scotland. . 

*' I was received at his mother’s house in the Rue 
Saint Dominique with the greatest hospitahty, and 


* Letter from Colonel Teesdale to B. J., dated ISth July, 1883. 
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had the privilege of seeing what his domestic life was. 
TTia dear good mother had a perfect cults for her 
famous son, and treated his every want as if he were 
still a child. Their love for one another was very 
touching, and as Gustave’s imagination was always at 
the gallop he never seemed to think or care for the 
wants of every-day life. He used to put on the 
clothes that were most comfortable, eat at any time 
that he felt hungry, and drink wine and water if he 
should he thirsty. At the same time nothing could 
he good enough for his friends. When the Sundays 
came there was always a reunion of intimate friends, 
and after dinner there was an adjournment to his 
home studio, where he used to make his drawings and 
sketches, hut did not paint. I recollect that once 
when we arrived at the room there was a large canvas 
there representing a man hanging. The place for 
the face had been cut out, and his old servant Jean 
had inserted his own in the orifice. The effect was 
extremely grotesque, and after that canvas had been 
played with enough four or five more were brought 
in succession, each more ridiculous than the other, 
and the guests were invited to furnish the faces that 
were left vacant. Generally there was some excellent 
music, and Dord would sometimes be persuaded to 
play the violin himself, which he did admirably, but 
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always in a strange, weird way peculiar to himself.* 
I don’t think that he knew a note ; but he had com- 
plete mastery of the instrument, and often when he 
was tired of painting in the Rue Bayard he would 
take up his fiddle and play until he felt rested. 

“ In spite of all the immense amount of work that 
he produced he never seemed to apply himself steadily 
to any one subject, but rather to keep several in hand 
at the same time. Painting, illustration, and sculp- 
ture were all in hand at once. I was once with him 
in his studio about two o’clock, when, seeing a new 
canvas he said : ‘ Let us make a picture ’ ; and 

before darkness came he had composed nearly the 
whole of ‘ The Crusaders,’ such as you may see it now. 
Of course I speak only of the charcoal sketch. That 
is a fair illustration of how quickly he could embody 
his ideas. At other times I have seen him working 
most laboriously on wood-blocks, and going into the 
minutest details — particularly in the Orlando Furioso. 

“ When I prevailed upon him to come to Scotland 
with me, we travelled from Paris to London together ; 

* He incliBed to the sentimental and tender. He was fond of 
Strauss^ waltzes, saying there was a certain noelanelioly that at- 
tracted him. His car was sensitive and correct; and he soon threw 
in a second lo anything he heard with still and precision ; and his 
knowledge of music was extensive, as he would prove when he 
gave an idle hour to “ pianoter.” 


00 
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and in the first days of April 1873 left by steamer for 
Aberdeen. I bad not, until then, bad an idea that 
ray friend had such a horror of the sea, la grande 
vague, as be used to call it. Our passage was good 
enough, but for some four-and-twenty hours poor 
Dor6 remained in bis berth and would not be com- 
forted. Between Aberdeen and Ballater there is 
already some tolerably good scenery to be seen from 
the Deeside Eailway, and from Ballater to Braemar 
is one of the most beautiful drives in Scotland ; but 
to all this Dore was unable to attend through com- 
plete prostration. He, however, soon recovered when 
we Were at our journey’s end, and was enthusiastic 
about the wildness and beauty of the country. The 
salmon fishing turned out to be a perfect failure ; and 
after two or three attempts he quite gave it up and 
occupied himself with his sketch-book. I was fishing 
then on Colonel Bar quhar son’s water, and two of his 
stalkers, Sandy McOlaren and Angus, were constantly 
with us. Before we left Dord made admirable like- 
nesses of them in pencil and gave them to the good 
old fellows, by whom they were very much prized. 
His book, from one end to the other, was filled in an 
incredibly short space of time ; for as soon as we came 
home and had dined he would spend two or three 
hours in finishing the memoranda he had made during 
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the day, with water-colours, ink, or anything that 
came under his hand. I once saw him take his coffee 
and pour it over a page to produce a tone that he 
fancied. He worked with anything. The end of a 
pen, his finger, a thumb nail, anything seemed to do ; 
and yet from these rapid sketches he subsequently 
produced some of his best and most finished work 
with wonderful fidelity. 

“ After leaving Braemar we went to Ballater, 
visiting Balmoral and Abergeldie on the way. Dore 
had then the illustration of Shakspeare in his head, 
and many were the discussions that took place every 
evening ; and if we wearied of them Dor6 would borrow 
a fiddle and play about the village and on the bridge, 
to the great delight of the country-people. 

“ It was somewhat difficult to follow Dor6 in con- 
versation, though at times he was very brilliant and 
amusing. His imagination was so fertile that when 
once he took up a subject that interested him he 
elaborated it in such a way, and built up so many 
original theories upon it, that one could hardly follow 
him ; and he became so abstracted that no remark or 
question was heeded. He often made himself very 
unhappy by fancying that people were determined to 
injure him in ways that would never have entered any 
other man’s head. He invented many sorrows and 
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troubles for Mmself in that way, and, on the whole, 
was not what we should call a happy man. One of 
his greatest griefs was the want of appreciation shown 
to him by his countrymen. Nothing would have given 
him more real satisfaction than to have had real suc- 
cess in Paris ; but for various reasons this was always 
denied to him. He lived too much in a world apart 
from any clique — too much alone ; he was too original, 
and produced work of every kind without keeping to 
one spicialiU. Jealousy of every kind was the result, 
not only in Prance but in England] and the dread 
of having a picture of his refused was the reason 
why no work of his ever appeared at the Koyal 
Academy. 

“ ‘ Je scais ce que je vaux,’ was a common phrase of 
his own; but over-sensitiveness was his weakness. 
Apart from the artistic side of his character, no more 
genial, unaffected, kinder man ever lived. He could 
be like a boy, full of life and spirits, when the cares 
of his career were forgotten ; and he was the truest 
and most thoughtful of all friends. Nothing seemed 
to escape his memory. We corresponded regularly 
for years. His letters were just like the man, fuU of 
feeling and thought for others, and at the same time 
full of fancy and considerable , humour. The death of 
hi9 mother, and shortly afterwards the death of his 
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old servant Jean, were blows from which he never 
seemed to recover. We never met after that, as I 
had my own troubles at home ; and when I was last 
in Paris he was travelling and trying to bring himself 
to face the lonely life he would have to lead in the 
big house of the Rue St. Dominique, without the care 
and love he had been so accustomed to all his life. 

“ I lost my mother on the 30th December last 
( 1 882), and Dor6, who loved her well, sent a magnifi- 
cent wreath from Paris to be placed on her coffin, with 
such a letter as only the truest and most affectionate 
of friends could write. Before those fiowers had 
quite faded I heard, to my horror one morning, that 
my dear friend had gone too. No one who knew him 
well failed to love him. One could see that in the 
small circle of his intimates at his home and from the 
devotion of those who were nearest to him and knew 
him best. 

“ I fear that I have given you too personal a 
description of my acquaintance ; but the fact is that 
it is beyond my power to describe fully all that there 
was in such an exceptional nature. I have never 
known anyone with whom I could compare him, as 
his mind was as original as all the work that he 
produced,” 
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OHAPTBR XXL 

THE DEATH OF MADAME DOE^. 

In the winter of 1881 G-usiave Dor6 lost his mother ; 
he never recovered from the shook. 

“ I have been so cruelly absorbed, dear friend, for 
the last three weeks,” Dor6 wrote to me (March 25, 
1881), “that I have not been able to answer your 
first letter, and I am also late in thanking you for 
your second. 1 thank you from the bottom of my 
heart for the affectionate letter you wrote to me when 
you heard of my awful misfortune. I am thoroughly 
prostrated, and, alas ! thoroughly alone ; and I hardly 
know how to submit to the hard law which, however, 
spares none of us. 

“ Since I was born I had never ceased to live at 
the side of that tenderest, most devoted, and generous' 
of mothers ; and although I had lived for a very long 
time with my eyes fixed on this fearful predicted 
trial, I had not iniagined so awful a void ! 

" I call lip all my courage ; but I confess to you I 
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find the old maxim which makes work the grand 
restorer but partly true. 

“ At the time when you wrote to me about Shak- 
speare, I was at my dying mother’s bed-side, and it 
would have been impossible for me to string two 
ideas together. My reply on this subject, cher ami, 
is that I should be afraid, and should consider it 
rather unskilful, to show any part of my Shakspeare 
illustrations before I was prepared to enter into 
serious negociations. Since this exhibition* would be 
announced with some Mat, and much commentary in 
the press, the bloom would be taken off them, even 
if the general judgment were favourable-; while, if 
the criticisms were unfavourable or mildly favourable, 
the consequences would be disastrous. All the charm 
of the unknown, the unpublished, would be broken. 
If this be not your opinion, I regret that I think 
in this way ; but it is after mature reflection that 
I feel compelled to abstain. 

“I am highly flattered at having been invited to 
take part in this exhibition,* and beg you to convey 
my thanks to these gentlemen. 

“ Thanks, thanks, ch&r ami, for your kind thoughts. 
— Yours devoted, G-. DoRi.” 

* An exhibition of paintings and drawings referring to Shak- 
Bpeare, in the Shakspeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon* 
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To Canon Harford lie wrote on the morning of 
his mother’s funeral : — 

“ She is no more, dear friend : I am alone. She 
is dead — my tender and venerable mother — dead, 
after a long and cruel agony ; and this morning, in 
a few hours, I shall follow her to her last resting- 
place. I am without strength, and I don’t know 
how to submit to the hard law which, however, 
spares none of us. A black abyss seems to lie 
before me.” 

He never took heart, however, to cross the Channel 
that year ; nor was he destined to cross it again. 

I received the following note from him in June 
(24th) 

“ I have just written to the Lord Mayor to excuse 
myself for to-morrow. I have explained to him that 
the very bad state of my health prevents my making 
the journey to accept his amiable invitation. I am 
really prostrated by the vicissitudes of my recent life, 
and the perplexing organization of my new condition 
— all solitude and mourning. As soon as I am 
delivered from the sickness which keeps me here, I 
will go and pass a few days in London, and chat 
a little with you. I hope that it will be by the. end 
of the month : I even look forward to it. Have the 
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goodness to reiterate vivd voce to tlie Lord Mayor 
my regrets. Until yesterday I thought I might be 
able to come, but my neuralgia has returned with 
redoubled force, and I must not think of it.” 

On the New Year’s Day of 1882 he wrote to me 
as usual : — 

“Let me address to you in my turn, cher ami, all 
my affectionate wishes for you and yours in the new 
year, and thank you for your kind remembrances. 

I hope that before half the year is oyer you will 
see disappear the last traces of the disease which has ■ 
tired you so long, and that you will live even to 
forget it. 

“For myself, I say good-bye, without regret, to a 
year in which the cruellest of trials has been inflicted 
on me, without counting many others — ^for misfor- 
tunes, like certain sinister animals, come in troops. 
1 try, however, to be hopeful. You know that I 
am not wanting in courage. I have always loved 
a battle (le combat), and I shall love it to the end. 
— Cordially yours, Gr. Dob:^.” 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards said to Dore that his 
mother was like one of the sybils of the Sistine 
Chapel. “ Or like a Hebrew prophetess,” he sharply 
answered. “Elh a la tete juive.” Dor6 was right. 
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After his mother’s death he wrote (May 1881) to 
the same lady : “ You truly sketch in words the noble 
features and the sweet sympathetic smile of her for 
whom I weep. And, indeed, there was in her face 
a simple dignity and an attractive affability which 
commanded the homage of all who knew her.” 

I had sent him a copy of my life of George Cruik- 
shank, which I had dedicated to him; and he had 
heard of a heavy bereavement I had suffered. On 
the 5th of April (1882) he wrote to me : — 

“ Your parcel, m.on cher ami, has reached me almost 
at the same time as your letter ; but before all thanks 
let me express to you the sincere and affectionate 
sympathy 1 feel for you at the cruel loss you have 
]ust suffered. You had not yet, if my memory serves 
me, paid your tribute to that painful experience in 
life — the loss of a child — the only drawback, to my 
mind, of the married condition ; and that which stands 
to so many men as an excuse for hardening into 
celibates. It is bad enough to lose little creatures 
who have been able only to lisp a few words ; but that 
which must shatter our strength, and. make our heart 
revolt, is to see the child who has become our friend, 
and reciprocated the care and affection we have 
lavished on him, pass from us, at the moment when 
the book of youth and hope was opeixing upon his 
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sight. I beg you to convey to Madame Jerrold my 
afFectionate condolence, and my exhortations to take 
courage in the days of mourning. 

“I have just been looking over, with keen interest, 
your two volumes on Cruikshank. It is admirably 
done, and got up, and it cannot fail to command 
success. There is in Cruikshank an inspiration so 
essentially English, and he has so charmed three or 
four generations that this work appears to be one 
which had the best raison d’Stre. It appears in good, 
well-measured time after his death. 

“ I need not tell you how touched and flattered I 
am by your dedication. I thank you once again. 
I have read the preface and what you say of our 
old recollections (in this I am always English) of 
Boulogne, and of our gambols with Ingram on the 
sands 0 nos vingt-ans J 0 les beaux vingt-ans I Neither 
you nor I thought, in those days, of days of mourn- 
ing, of failures, of sorrows. Only many years later 
did we reflect that we must learn a little philosophy ; 
and. we were ignorant of the maxim of the ancient 
sage of the East, ‘ To live is to see others die,’ or of 
the other, ‘ SufEering is the end of all science.’ 

“ Very affectionately yours, 

“ ft. Dob^.’ 
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I went across to Paris to see him shortly after the 
receipt of this letter. I found him perched on his 
scaffolding working at the “ Vale of Tears.’’ He ran 
down the steps, threw his arms about me, embraced 
me, and said, “ Cher mvi, how you must have 
suffered ! ” 

In his Hew Year’s letter to his friend Canon Har- 
ford, written in December 1882, only a few weeks 
before his death, we find him still desponding. 

‘ ‘ As for myself, I say good-bye without regret to 
the most fatal of years in which I have known only 
disappointments and sorrows. Since the death of my 
mother it is always the same thick cloud that hangs 
over my existence ; and in spite of much courage I 
have often despaired. 

“ I am finishing the picture, the ' Vale of Tears ’ 
(‘ Come unto Me ’), which must reach London soon. I 
have been hindered by the execution of the monument 
of Alexandre Dumas, which has become, bit by bit, 
a considerable affair. It will doubtless be erected 
next spring. It is, assuredly, the greatest effort I 
have made in my life.” 

It was the greatest, and the last. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

adSTAVE DOEE THE SOHEPTOR. 

It was in the back kitchen 
of the little house in Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster (the resi- 
dence of Canon Harford), that 
Grustave Dor6 first took clay in 
hand, and tried his skill in the 
plastic art. He endeayoured 
to realize a head of the Saviour, after a discussion he 
had been holding with his reverend friend. He pro- 
duced -a vigorous, but a rough and harsh work, that 
was left to crumble in the back garden; hut it had 
served to open to the artist a fresh field for his 
imagination. It rejoiced his spirit as it had been 
rejoiced when he first played with the etching needle; 
and when he went back to Pai’is he parted off a 
corner of the studio in the Rue Bayard, and applied 
himself to the mastery of the sculptor’s material and 
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technique. For a long time he kept the dooi’ of his 
sanctum for sculpture closed. His patient hand was 
labouring to acquire skill over the clay. It came 
slowly. The subjects for sculpture crowded upon 
him. He must have an original idea to embody before 
he could work with fervour. The ideas were formed 
only too plentifully, creating that haste to realize 
which marred many of his works. 

But just as, in his later day, Dor^ proved by con- 
stant progress in manipulative skill, and the refine- 
ments of light and shade and colom*, that there was 
the stuff of a perfect painter in him, both in oil and 
aquarelle, he gave promise, even in the brief years 
of his labours- with clay, of rare excellence as a 
sculptor. His mastery of drapery — conspicuous in his 
lightest and earliest work — was a potent help to the 
sculptor, as was made manifest in his group of 
“ Glory,” his “ Night,” and " Atropos and Love.” It 
was in 1877, when he first exhibited some of his 
water-colour sketches, that he appeared at the Salon 
as a sculptor; and in 1878 his second group was 
allotted the place of honour in the gardens of the 
Palais de I’lndustrie. 

In the boarded-off corner of his studio he had 
wrought his group of Love— pressed upon the bosom 
of that fate Atropos (one of the Paioaa) who out the 
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thread of life. The critics who had scoffed at the 
painter could not but bow to the genius of the sculp- 
tor. The piece was a striking success, and it remains 
famous. M. Claretie said of it that the two figures 
are superbly modelled, and are arranged with infinite 
art. Atropos is a figure, noble and mysterious, it is 
difficult to forget. In the same corner from which 
this work had proceeded Dor^ designed and elaborated, 
among minor works, his monster vase for the Uni- 
versal Exhibition of the following year (1878). Hip 
group of Grlory pressing Ambition to her breast, her 
hand covered with palm-leaves, and a dagger under 
them, his beautiful design for a chandelier, his “ Bcce 
Homo ” (hung in the salon carre of the National 
Exhibition), and his “ Orlando Furioso,” made 1878 a 
year of prodigious toil, but also of great reward to the 
artist. He appeared at once as painter, aquarelliste, 
sculptor, and illustrator, and in each department with 
some of his best work. His Vase— the form of ” the 
big-beUied bottle ” or wine-flask of Italy— called the 
“ Vine,” was an extraordinary tour de force. It is the 
poem of the grape, expressed in the most marvellous 
varieties of Cupids and Bacchanalian processions, 
fauns and satyrs, and Hebes and wantons, intertwined 
with the tortuous vine, and graced with its delicate 
leaves and fruit ; from the base, where Cupids chase 
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tlie spiders from the roots, or raise themselves 
ladder-fashion to steal the ripe bunches, to the 
“ beaded brim,” at ■which the voluptuaries of the cup 
are grouped. Here 

A Hebe of celestial shape 
Pours the rich droppings of the grape ; 

and there Silenus tipples and ogles. The movement, 
the life, the infinite variety of it, and, above all, the 
charm, the grace, and the vigour of the treatment of 
these tumbled hosts of figures, compose a monu- 
mental piece of sculpture that is absolutely original 
in conception, and of masterly force throughout as 
regards the execution. The Municipality of Paris 
proposed to buy it, but did not. It cannot fail, 
however, to find a national site. Had Strasburg 
remained in the hands of Prance, Dora’s native town 
would have undoubtedly secured it. To him, how- 
ever, it brought only a very heavy outlay, and a year’s 
unrequited labour, and in the end a heart-burning 
that lasted long; for, at the close of the Universal 
Exhibition, his friends saw, with disgust, that he was 
not in the list of those to whom honours had been 
awarded. The omission was repaired, through the 
energetic intercession of M. Paul Dalloz and other 
influential friends ; but the remembrance of the 

slight he had suffered remained and rankled at the 
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heart of the man of genius, the latter half of whose 
life was, as the reader has remarked, embittered by the 
treatment he received in his own country, which he 
nevertheless continued to love passionately. In 1879 
he exhibited his group of “ Maternal Love ” — a negress 
holding her child away from a serpent. The idea is 
touching, and it is embodied with skill and vigour. 
The young negress’s foi’getfulness of self while the 
serpent creeps up from her feet, and the devotion with 
which she holds her babe aloft as far as she can 
stretch, tell the story with force. 

In 1880 Dor^ exhibited “Madone,” in 1881 a group 
symbolising Christianity, and in 1882 his statue. (“La 
Danse ”) produced for the Monte Carlo theatre. 

These, with his fine conception of “ Canymede,” 
and his fantastic “ Nymph and Pauns,” constitute the 
plastic work that preceded his magnum ojoms, which, 
with his “Vale of Tears,” brought the work of his 
life to a close. 

Dor^ wrought some fantastic groups in clay. His 

acrobats making a human ladder ; his Grulliver with 

the Lilliputians running over him ; his owls, are 

dainty plays of his fancy and his humour, which, cast 

in bronze, he was pleased to show. They were the 

toys of his idle moments, representing playful rest 

from the severer work always in progress around 

23 * 
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him. Taken together with the few important and 
successful pieces of sculpture he had given to the 
world, they helped to show the world, over the 
heads of his grudging critics — usually more anxious 
to exhibit their own esprit than to do justice to the. 
many-sided creative artist — that in the illustrator of 
Dmite and Don Quixote, and the Bihle, the painter 
of the “Neophyte” and “Francesca,” and the 
powerful etcher, there was the making of an original 
and powerful sculptor. 

This general conviction, confirmed by the group 
that held the place of honour in the Salon, led to the 
incident in Dor4’s life which was destined to mark 
and dignify its close. 
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OHAPTEE XXIIl. 

DEATH. 

It is difiScult to speak eveu 
now of Gustave Dor^ as of 
one whose Light is quenched 
and whose hand is cold and 
I rigid. He was my oldest and 
I my closest friend. I was iden- 
tified with most of the work 
of his last twenty-seven years, 
for I discussed his ideas, his 
plans, and his speculations with him, and watched 
every step of the progress made throughout this the 
better part of his working life. I was in close con- 
tact and sympathy with him, and I knew him to be 
one of the noblest, most generous, and devoted ser- 
vants of art of whom we have any record. As a 
boy, as I have endeavoured in these pages to show, 
he lived in it. It possessed him like his blood. It 
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was the master-passion of his whole life ; ami never 
was he so engrossed in it as when, on a chill November 
morning of 1882, we talked about the new studio he was 
to build by the Parc Monceau, over our breakfast at 
Ledoyen’s, whither he had migrated, after the fin^il 
closing of the Moulin Eouge. He was sad, .and com- 
plained, as usual, that since his mother’s death he 
had led a lonely life. He talked about marriage, and 
then, with one of his swift transitions from shadow 
to sunlight, he sketched, in rapid and vigorous 
phrases, full of observation and humour, the disad- 
vantages of a man of fifty entering upon matrimony 
with a young girl. He was even more energetic 
when he came to the picture of a reasonable marriage 
with a person of suitable age. That would not suit 
him. “En attendant,” he broke off, " let us smoke,’' 
And he smoked, and, while his dreaming eyes 
wandered over Ledoyen’s shrubs, he talked about his 
statue of the elder Dumas, which we had been 
examining in his studio ; his autumn travels in the 
Pyrenees and the sketches he had made ; and then of 
an exhibition of his Highland, Alpine, and Pyrenean 
landscapes which I had suggested to him. The idea, 
as our neighbours have it, “ smiled upon him.” But 
how and where should it be ? He would not trust 
the Parisians ; they were always unjust to him. At 
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that moment crowds were gathered all day before 
Goupil’s window in the Avenue de rOpera, gazing at 
an Alpine scene by him, and I reminded him of this ; 
but he shook his head, and then cast the subject 
away with — “ What do they think of French politics 
in London?” He listened carelessly and absently 
while I told him in a few words. Then he said, “ An 
artist should keep to his art, and have no political 
opinions. I hold myself aloof. I am neither 
Eepublican, nor Orleanist, nor Bonapartist. What 
do these gentlemen who do us the honour of govern- 
ing us care about art ? ” 

Not once in the course of our morning did he laugh, 
or sing a snatch from an opera, as his wont was when 
in fair health and spirits. He was not the Dor4 of 
happy times, when in the studio he would throw down 
his palette and stand before his work, while he trifled 
with his violin, or played with his dogs, or the pair of 
superb eagles which were in a vast cage in a corner. 
There was dejection in his mien. Jean, his old 
servant, who could stretch a picture or reduce it, 
put everything to his hand, compel frame-makers and 
packers to be punctual, roll up a picture, and watch 
his master’s moods from his rismg till bed-time — Jean 
was dead. He had died in the previous summer. 
Dor^ had nursed him as he lay sick in the little 
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concifergerie at the entrance of the studio, and when 
he died had buried him, ordering every detail of the 
simple ceremony himself. It was a great trouble to him, 
and he went away to the Pyrenees last autumn for 
rest and change directly it was all over, leaving Jean’s 
widow and her children in their little dwelling, and 
having arranged for the future of the eldest boy 
in the navy.* 

We were to have met on our autumn holiday, in 
Switzerland; and I called at the studio to make 
arrangements. Madame Jean, in black, opened the 
door and followed me, as I went to see what Dorl 
had left upon his easels. Where was Jean ? was my 
first question — was he with his master? The poor 
woman burst into tears, and told me her Jean was 
gone. She was astonished Monsieur Dor6 had not 
written to tell me. And then, between her bursts of 
sobbing, she gave me a description of Dor6’s good- 
ness to her husband that was a noble, unaffected 
tribute of most respectful love to the great man she 
and Jean had served throiighout their married life. 

There has been already criticism, more than enough, 
of Dora’s work. There has been much ignorant and un- 
handsome commentary on this conscientious and most 

* In his will he had amply provided for his old servant, and for 
Madame Jean. 
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gifted worker. We have beeu told that he covered 
his broad canvases with the help of many pupils ; he, 
who never had a pupil in his life. I saw his great 
canvases begun. I sat with him at frequent intervals 
while he worked at them, at every stage. I never 
saw a helper in his studio half a dozen times, and on 
these occasions he was merely filling in the masses of 
the merest architectural back-ground. But I forbear 
from pursuing the controversy into which false or 
erroneous statements about Dora’s place as an artist 
might lead me. I prefer, in conclusion of this labour 
of love, rather to dwell on the gifted friend and 
courageous worker who, when I wondered at his un- 
failing strength, answered, ” I live like an Arab.” 
Poor Jean knew that, and so did Madame Jean. We 
h.ave seen him at fi i^e o’clock on summer mornings at 
the workshop he kept in the St. Dominique, apart 
from his studio in the Rue Bayard. At an hour when 
fashionable Paris was still sleeping he would stroll 
from his mother’s house across the Pont de la Con- 
corde, with a cigar in his hand and a song on his 
lip — possibly recalling some of the music of his salon 
of the previous night; and ring the studio bell, 
which would be answered by Jean, a couple of his 
children, and three or four dogs. The master was 
ever welcome to servants, to the children, and to his 
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dogs. His ueighbours smiled on all sides as he 
passed along. It was the pride and pleasure of his 
barber’s life that he shaved Monsieur Gustave Dor^. 
While the tears were streaming from her eyes, the 
widowed Madame Jean assured me that no angry 
word had ever passed between her husband and his 
master from the day when he entered his service to 
his death. “Not a word,” she repeated; “and we 
came to Monsieur straight when we were married, 
and all our children have been born here. iZ est si 
bon. And now I must leave him ; for I cannot do 
Jean’s work with the picture-moving, the colours — in 
short, poor Jean’s business. He must find somebody 
else; but, he says, he will never find another Jean.” 
Dor4 looked very grave when I mentioned his old 
servant’s death to him. “ The excellent man ! ” he 
said ; “I had no trouble when he was with me.” 

Dor4’s love of home, and his disdain for what he 
called the vie de cabaret were delightful traits in his 
frank and simple character. When I first went to 
see him, and our friendship began — it. was in 1854 — 
he was in an upper room in his mother’s house in the 
Eue Dominique St. Germain, the house in which he 
breathed his last. He had the manners and appear- 
ance of a bright and handsome boy The fair com- 
plexion of a girl ; large and lustrous eyes that had 
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generally an upward cast ; regular features, but weak 
for a man as regards nose and moutb ; a broad and 
solid brow, over which the long straight hair fell 
here and there, uncombed ; made up a presence fair 
and pleasant to see. When he laughed there was 
malice in the lines of the mouth, but the eyes were 
of the merriest. He was in an artist’s blouse, and 
seated at a long sloping bench upon which some 
twenty wood-blocks were ranged. He worked while 
he talked, moving from one block to another, 
apparently to refresh himself with a change of subject. 
He was illustrating for his first patron Philippon, and 
was already famous as the illustrator of Eahelais 
and the Contes BrSlatiques, But even then he was 
preparing to soar beyond the illustrator, and had 
determined to win laurels as a painter. Under the 
maternal roof was his studio also in those days, and 
he was engaged upon several battle-pieces, drawn 
with vigour, but crude in colour and coarse in execu- 
tion. In this resolve, of which he talked to me after- 
wards so often, so long, and so earnestly, he never 
faltered, albeit he was bufFeted by the classical 
mediocrities, and assailed by their scribes. It was as 
strong as ever in him as he talked about the new 
studio he was about to build at our November break- 
fast at Ledoyen’s. We have discussed enough whether 
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he had in him the stuff of a great painter. 1 am 
anxious only, in this place, to speak finally of the 
intrepid spirit which ruled his life, and the lofty 
aspirations which made it an incessant battle against 
unsparing enemies. Only in November, over that 
saddest of our breakfasts together, his mind was dis- 
turbed by the rough usage he had encountered. His 
death has in some quarters rekindled the spiteful spirit 
it should have allayed, at all events till the earth had 
been laid upon the generous heart of one of the most 
thorough artists who ever lived. Even when he lay 
on his death-bed, some malignant wretch forwarded 
him an insulting extract from an article on his 
painting and sculpture. He was thorough in the 
devotion of every waking hour to art for art’s sake, 
and not for its garlands and its money rewards. Dor^ 
was grateful for the generous reception he experi- 
enced in England. He said that his gallery in Bond 
Street was his comfort when his own countrymen 
mocked and scoffed. But he never stooped, the fever 
of his boyhood once past, to pot-boiling.. When a 
subject stirred him, he worked it out with all his 
soul and with all his strength. He lost large sums 
of money in canning out his own ideas. He refused 
uncongenial themes that were pressed, with handsome 
terms, upon him. . He painted, not for the market,. 
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but for himself. The money he amassed was treasured 
only because it would enable him to work out his own 
ideals in his own way. 

While we sat at Ledoyen’s he told me in a few 
words what his intentions were in regard to the land 
he had bought for his new atelier. He said he had 
been pestered by apphcations from architects who 
supposed he was going to build a palace; whereas 
all he wanted was a spacious studio (with a better 
light than he had in the Rue Bayard), and a bed- 
room. There he would paint for himself, keep his 
work about him, and leave the world now and here- 
after to judge between him and his critics. To say 
that Dor4 had a thirst for the applause of the unculti- 
vated many, is to do his memory a base injustice. 
His Dante, his Rahelais, his Don Quixote, his Bible, 
his Orlando Furioso, are his answers to the charge, 
He toiled with his pencil that he might be inde- 
pendent with his brush. h’or this end he lived a 
quiet home-life, in the midst of temptations, and 
never even afforded himself the luxury of a coupe. 
He, indeed, scorned delights and lived laborious days. 
He was no ascetic. He was not straight-laced. His 
conversation, which was. rich and racy, was well- 
flavoured often with Gallic salt. But there is not a 
spot upon his life. The art of Gustave Dor6 is open 
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to criticism; b\it the artist must remain a model 
of all that a student’s life should be. 

From Ledoyen’s that November afternoon we 
turned towards the Faubourg St. Honors, Dor6 talk- 
ing in a subdued manner that was unusual with him, 
and we halted at the corner opposite the Elysee. I 
was going to turn back towards the studio with him, 
for we often strolled to and fro thus, but he took 
my hand and said, “ Don’t fail me at breakfast 
when you come back. Adieu, man ami." He 
disappeared in the shop of a book-seller opposite, 
slowly and quietly. I thought he had aged much of 
late, and I walked away somewhat sad to think 
that he should feel lonely and adrift, at fifty. 

I never saw him afterwards, nor received more 
than our usual interchange of good wishes at the 
New Year. Within two months he lay dead in the 
house where he had passed his life of labour — the 
house which his maternal grandfather had built. 

It is pleasant to bear in mind that the close of his 
life was cheered somewhat by the anticipation of the 
triumph he would gather when his statue to 
Alexandre Dumas should be unveiled in the great 
public thoroughfare by the Parc Monceau, where the 
romanoist had lived and worked ; and by his prepara- 
tions for the crowning of his career as an iliustrator 
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with his Shakspeare. Not that his forecast was 
limited to these achievements. He had yet to raise 
the atelier on the ground he had bought with the 
savings of the years that were no more, and then to 
people it with the creations with which his unresting 
mind was pregnant. 

During his last day in his studio he appeared to be 
well, and was more than usually cheerful. He sat at 
his piano ; he sang. He had lately been distressed, 
so that he could neither work nor eat, because his 
dog had bitten the hand of the son of his concierge ; 
but the wound had healed, and the anxiety was 
removed. So he had resumed his work. But as the 
day wore on he became restless and sad, and went 
to the concierge’s room to see the hour. He never 
carried a watch, nor wore the most trifling bit of 
jewellery. He remarked to poor Jean’s successor 
that the day seemed very long. And still again and 
again he returned to look at the clock and remark 
on the lagging hours. To a lady who called he 
remarked that he had neTer known so long a day. 
Then he stood at the door, gazing dreamily up and 
down the street. His last request to his man was 
for a sunny little picture from Ariosto he had painted. 
He sat and gazed at the flood of light he had thrown 

upon the canvas. He planted it against the “ Vale of 

24 
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Tears,” and turned, from a drawing he was making 
for the Roi s’ Amuse, several times to it. His eyes 
were fixed upon it when, by the light of his lamp, he 
put on his overcoat that Friday afternoon, and went 
quietly out — never to return. He passed the evening 
at a soiree, among his friends. The little bit of sun- 
light still stood against the great picture when the 
seals were raised from the studio door after his death, 
and I entered with a little crowd of lawyers who were 
bent upon inventory making ! 

On the Saturday morning one of Dora’s friends 
called at the studio, to tell his man to go at once to 
his master in the Rue St. Dominique. “ He had had a 
fainting fit,” said the messenger, “and he was in bed.” 

He had risen at his usual hour in the morning. He 
went into the billiard-room, and played a little alone; 
then returned to his bed-room to finish his dressing. 
He was expecting a call from a friend. Suddenly be 
called aloud that he was in great pain, fell forwards 
over a table, and finally backwards, over the barber’s 
basin that was at hand, cutting his temple. He 
remainedfor some time unconscious, and was persuaded 
with difficulty by the doctors to go to bed. He lay 
prostrate and sad, even to tears. When his man from 
the Rue Bayard reached him he said : “ Ah, mon ami, 
vous ne me reverrez plus, Rue Bayard. Je suis perdu. 
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J’ai trop travaille.” Then in a whisper he told him 
what to do with certain pictures ; and was anxious 
about his water-colour drawings for the approaching 
fifth exhibition of the French Water-Colour Society.* 

The news of Dore’s sudden illness spread conster- 
nation among his intimate friends. His brother Simile 
hastened from the town in which he was quartered to 
his bed-side. M. Paul Dalloz wept when he saw him. 
M. Pisan heard of his illness only on the Monday, 
having missed his usual visit to the B,ue St. Dominique. 
Dr, Michel and other men of science surrounded h‘ .n 
with every possible care. He rallied on Sunday, and 
when his servant came to him from the atelier he 
talked cheerfully about the work in hand there, tell- 
ing him the Dumas statue must be pushed forward, 
and to be careful about sending the aquarelles to the 
Rue de S^ze. He even became impatient to get upj 
and said he must lose no more time over his Shak- 
speare. 

"My Shakspeare ! My Shakspeare!” he ex- 
claimed repeatedly. In order to give him sleep, the 

* DorS took great interest in tlie new Society. He bad pre- 
pared eight water-colour drawings for the Exhibition of 1883, 
including a faii;y scene from the “ Midstunmer Night’s Dream,” 
a group of poor London children, a sketch of the docks, some 
Spanish beggars, and six fine drawings in black and white of 
the outskirts of Paris during the siege. 


24 
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doctors injected morphia on Sunday night ; and when 
M. Pisan stood at his bed-side on the Monday morn- 
ing he found him drowsy with it ; but he put out his 
arm and shook his old fellow-worker’s hand, and 
looked kindly at him. 

By Sunday evening Dor4 appeared to be so much 
better that the doctors who had remained in constant 
attendance on him went away, believing that all 
danger was over and that he would be well on 
the way to convalescence on the morrow. In the 
evening Pisan, who had remained near his friend, 
played a game of billiards with Colonel Smile Dor6, 
and they were in good spirits at the happy turn of 
events. The Colonel was even preparing to return to 
duty. It was half -past eleven o’clock when Pisan 
left the house. At half -past twelve, after a spasm, 
Gustave Dor^ passed away. 

When, in the morning, M. Pisan returned, he found 
him lying in the sweet peace of death, with the 
smiling calm of infancy upon his noble countenance. 
By his head was the portrait of his mother, entwined 
in the grey hair he had stroked and reverenced 
throughout his life ; over his bed was the head of the 
Saviour, and by the foot of it, against the wall, the 
earliest water-colour drawing he had executed.* 

* A soldier carrying flowers to his payee, dated 1849. 
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In the course of the day his couch was covered with 
flowers, and the hands that had been busy so long 
were folded upon a cross. 

Around, in indescribable disorder, lay the work of 
those fingers, become rigid and nerveless. Stacks 
of drawing-boards, piles of plate-proofs, hundreds of 
sheets of sketches, principally Shakspearian notes, 
extraordinary quantities of drawing and water-colour 
materials, testified, mutely eloquent, to the energy of 
the prodigious worker who, in three days, had been 
laid low in death. The walls were covered to the 
ceiling with his creations, and with the gifts of 
friends. Here was the immense water-colour portrait 
of his mother, the labour of the most dutiful of sons ; 
there was Carolus Duran’s portrait of the illustrator 
of Dante ; a portrait of old Franpoise j and on all sides 
were treasures of bronze, china, and marble, making 
up such an artist’s home as we have not in England. 

In the death-chamber friends appeared, burst into 
tears, and went sobbing away. M. Pisan sat by the 
bed-side and tried to make a faithful drawing of his 
friend in death. Another old friend, Nadar, came 
and photographed the features he had known so well. 

Far and wide the news was spread in the course of 
the day, and expressions of regret were conveyed 
from all parts of the world to the Rue St. Dominique. 
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The universality of Dora’s fame was shown by the 
world-wide sorrow caused by his death. Some of his 
detractors did not spare him, even at his open grave ; 
but when the world’s good opinion is conquered the 
fame of genius defies the shafts of envy, malice, and 
all unoharitableness. The too-sensitive heart of the 
man could be wounded no longer. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE EUNEBAl. 

Betimes on the morning of the 25th of January the 
body was carried from the death-chamber to the 
Ohapelle Ardenti, which had been draped, under the 
gateway of the old house in the Rue Saint Domi- 
nique. It was a sad scene on that winter morning in 
Dora’s room, where he had slept so many years, with 
treasured mementoes of his life about him. A sketch, 
made in his college days, of a soldier awkwardly 
offering flowers to a country wench ; engravings 
“War Time,” and “ After the Peace ” ; a fine draw- 
ing of the head of the Saviour ; and by the bed, where 
the dutiful and loving son would see it as he closed 
his eyes for the night, the portrait of his mother, with 
a medallion enclosing a look of her hair. On the 
beloved face he had gazed as he turned to his long 
sleep. 

In the Ohapelle Ardenti the coffin rested, covered 
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"witli flowers from loving liauds, and with wreaths 
from the Alexandre Dumas Statue Committee, the 
Society of Engravers, the Erenoh Water-Colour 
Society; and conspicuous in the mound of flowers was 
a yellow wreath, encircled with palm-leaves, from his 
old friends and comrades of the Monde Elustre. At 
the foot of the coffin, upon a craped cushion, the 
Orders which had been conferred upon Dord were 
arranged — the officer’s cross of the Legion of Honour 
holding the principal place. Within the house there 
were many signs of the swiftness of the artist’s death. 
Paintings, water-colour drawings, sketches, artists’ 
materials of all descriptions, were massed in confusion 
about the spacious studio in which Dord had worked 
for many years ; where he had held his lively soirdes ; 
where he had sang, played, and danced, and per- 
formed gymnastic feats — in the midst of the most 
distinguished intellectual company Paris could pro- 
duce. The silent mourners wander in the littered 
and deserted rooms, glancing for the last time at well- 
known memorials upon the walls — as Rossini’s por- 
trait, inscribed by the maestro to the young violinist 
Grustave ; and calling to mind, in whispers, the lively 
dinners, the improvised concerts, the frank gaiety, in 
short, which had never ceased to reign while Madame 
Dord lived, and her son, at the height of his revels, 
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could glance at her solemn and dignified figure and 
catch a loving look from her eyes. 

At the Church of Sainte Clotilde, near at hand, the 
square of which was covered with snow, a crowd of 
notabilities in literature and science, and hosts of 
personal friends, even to Dora’s humblest servitors, 
filled nave and aisles. He had been a popular neigh- 
bour, and the idol of all who served him, in any 
capacity. Among the artists who attended the mass 
were Detaille, de Neuville, Gi^rome, Puvis de Oha- 
vannes, and others of lesser note ; letters were repre- 
sented by Taine, Olaretie, de Gon court, Emmanuel 
Caro, Edmond About, Pierre V4ron, Ernest Daudet, 
Ratisbonne, Eugene Plou, and Alexandre Dumas Jils ; 
science by the Baron Larrey, and many eminent 
medical men; and in the general company were Jules 
Ferry, 0almann-L4vy, young Th^ophile Gautier, 
Achille Comte, Saint-Germain, Jollivet, Ren6 Delorme, 
Nadar, the Baron de Rothschild, Colonel Lipmann, 
General Oambriels, Charles Ferry, Antonins Proust, 
and Froment-Meurice, Alfred and Louis Marne, the 
Baron Davilliers. There were many ladies among the 
mourners, including the Countess de Beaumont- 
Castries, the Countesses Marie and Hdl^ne de No^ 
(Cham’s daughters), and Madame Edmond About. 

At PSre la Chaise the wintry scene gave an in- 
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expressible melancholy to the final rite. The hearse 
drew up by Pradier’s tomb, and the remains of the 
most imaginative and industrious artist-sculptor of 
our epoch were borne past the grave of his distin- 
guished fellow-countryman to his resting-place in the 
granite tomb he had lately erected for his mother. 
The two who had passed their entire lives under one 
roof, lie under one slab in their long sleep. 

Alexandre Dumas was the first to advance to the 
edge of the open grave. He said, addressing the 
hushed crowd ; — 

“ Grentlemen, — ^For some days past Death has been 
striking with redoubled strength. He has not, how- 
ever, struck wildly, but has selected his victims with 
flagrant cruelty and perfidy. He must have the most 
valiant, the most robust, the most single-hearted, the 
youngest— for those were always young from whom 
much was expected. It would seem, as we look upon 
these successive sudden deaths, that the Supreme 
Power, to which so many names are now given, even 
to that of nothing (Ze nSaut), has conceived some 
strange design, and that it seeks to strike terror into 
the hearts of men, and to clear the ground to make 
way for something new. The most celebrated, the 
most beloved, the most necessary, or who appear so, 
dares not believe that he will see to-morrow. All that 
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lives trembles. At the present moment, he who builds 
up a project appears to be a madman who is calling 
down upon his head the anger of the mysterious and 
impassible Master, who disposes at His pleasure of 
human hopes. 

“ If there were a man who might consider himself 
justified in counting on the present, and even on the 
future, it was the prodigious artist whom we have 
just lost. Never did will, energy, grace, talent, life 
— that which appears to come from a Giod — show 
itself more radiant and confident in the human form. 
Who among us can forget the face of the young man 
with the broad forehead, the hair thrown back, the 
large limpid -eyes, haughty and sweet, the cordial 
and tender voice, the hearty and catching laugh, the 
features delicate as those of a woman, which gave to 
him throughout his life, and even in death, the aspect 
of a handsome adolescent? The death of Dor6 alone 
could give us a new surprise in the midst of those 
which encompass us just now. These will pass away, 
but the labours of this infatigahle will not. 

“ For those who, like om’selves, knew him when he 
was twenty — that is, when he had been already cele- 
brated for ten years — Gustave Dord, with his slim 
figure, his active limbs, his pink and beardless face, 
full of high spirits and gaiety, his fine hand always 
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armed witli pencil, nen, brush, or crayon, had the air 
of the Angel of Work when he bounded, 1 was going 
to say when he flew, from the board where he com- 
posed thousands of drawings, to easel or ladder, 
where he formed his statues and groups. What 
rapidity, what originality in the conception, what in- 
exhaustible and surprising imagination, what miracu- 
lous science in the order and the effect of his design ! 
What grandiose, dramatic, confounding evolutions of 
the light, of darkness, of chaos, of the fantastic, of 
the invisible, of the dreams of this world and the 
next ! What a world of gods and goddesses, of fairies 
and saints, of martyrs and apostles, of heroes, virgins, 
giants, spectres, archangels, of monstrous and celestial 
types, humorous and divine, took sudden shape, 
colour, movement, life, in that luminous brain, now 
shrouded for ever! 

“But, also, what respectful intimacy, worthy of 
himself, with the great minds he interpreted and 
vivified with the point of his pencil, and which 
people who pretend to know everything would not 
know without him 1 Let us think, by way of con- 
solation, of the enchantment an imagination like his 
must have felt when it entered into direct communi- 
cation with Lafontaine, Milton, Chateaubriand, Bal- 
zac,’ Cervantes, Dante, Shakspeare, and the Bible. 
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Why should we be astonished at the wealth of his 
creative ^power and his faith when we see him, every 
day and at every hour, drinking at the eternal springs 
of the Beautiful, the Grrand, and the True ! 

Mark how the horizon of the illustrator was 
always widening, how his ideal took higher flights, 
how he aspired, and how he sought for the immen- 
sities, for the infinite, in material as in intellectual 
things. He was impelled even to multiply and en- 
large the scenes of his labours, which never satisfied 
his creative fever. He added broad spaces, dense 
forests, lofty mountains. When he left his Paris or 
London studios, and people thought he was resting, 
he was traversing Switzerland, the Pyrenees, Scot- 
land; he was descending precipices, wandering in 
solitudes, climbing to mountain summits ; and from 
such magnificent repose he brought back his immense 
landscapes, now bathed in light, and now covered with 
gloom; with pine forests of sinister aspect, trans- 
parent lakes, sharp-edged rocks commanding the 
fathomless abyss; and with sapphire, opal, or golden 
skies, reddening the eternal snows of mountain ranges 
— while a grand eagle that, as the poet has it, travels 
a league by a movement of the wing, traverses the 
canvas and carries you with him. 

“What a sum of work this mortal creator leaves 
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behind him. There will, in truth, not be too much 
calm and silence here at our feet to recover from so 
much labour. We have all heard, and, unfortunately, 
he heard it more than any other, that in this colossal 
work there was merely the indication of a powerful 
temperament, something like the conception and mis- 
carriage of a vagabond genius, that had never known 
how to restrain nor correct itself. 

“ In France, and only in France, people passed with 
ironical smiles, or, worse still, with indifference before 
those great canvases, where the composition and the 
idea were always masterly. 

“ He suffered horribly because he was not under- 
stood. Who was wrong — he who suffered or he who 
did not understand P Both — the painter who craved 
the applause of the crowd, and the passer-by who 
refused it. Who among the contemporaries of a great 
artist can pronounce a final verdict on him ? How 
many have left this world deceived by the plaudits of 
the mass, with the conviction that they had left an 
imperishable legacy behind them, the remembrance 
of which hardly survived a few years the recognition 
of work too easily understood by the crowd too ready 
to deceive ! On the other hand, how many who have 
been misunderstood, who have despaired, who have 
even been maltreated, and have been long dead, do 
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we seek out here to make them enter into that glory 
that their contemporaries refused them. 

“ Our French Pantheon is paved with our repen- 
tances. Let us, then, not give our judgment hastily. 
Let us have patience. Leave something for posterity 
to say ; and, above all, let us be respectful towards 
those who, like Dor4, having lived but fifty years, 
have given forty of them, the noblest example which 
can be tendered to men, that of unceasing labour and 
passionate earnestness, in the pursuit of an ideal. 

“ It is not admiration only, it is not only friendship, 
which makes me speak at the grave of the great artist. 
With the enthusiasm and generosity which formed 
the basis of his nature, Dore, when others still hesi- 
tated, offered spontaneously and modestly, as a mark 
of his admii’ation for the father and of friendship for 
the son, the statue of the author of Henri HI., of 
Ville de Belle-Isle, of the Trois Mousquetaires, and 
of the Impressions de Voyage. 

“ He would accept nothing. He gave to this work 
all his time, all his talent ; and it may be that he gave 
his life to it. Who knows whether this monument, 
which occupied him from morning till evening, and 
sometimes at night, which he executed in six months, 
did not quicken the disease — which was that of ardent 
and passionate workers — of which he died ? 
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“For six months he lived face to face with that 
other great creator, whom he resembled in so many 
ways, by his fecundity, his invention, hia variety, his 
power, his unselfishness, his kindness. This heart, 
which was to break suddenly on the completion of this 
work, throbbed filially in unison with mine for the 
consecration of the glory which is most sacred to me. 
The author and the artist were made to understand 
one another so thoroughly- Thus the whole soul of 
the artist passed into and shines in the image of the 
writer and the poetic figures with which he has siir- 
rounded him. They are thus before the world, and 
for ever united in the memory of men ; for the statues 
of poets are not, happily, among those which are 
thrown down. Here the sculptor defies indifierence 
and injustice, forcing the crowd at last to contemplate 
his work, and oast violently by death into that ter- 
restrial immortality he has given to another. Here 
Dord and I become of the same family by the same 
love. It is as one of his brothers that I bring hither 
to his dear memory the homage of my sincere admi- 
ration and of my pious but useless gratitud^j which 
I cannot, unfortunately, like him, cast in bronze.” 

Alexandre Dumas drew back, and an old friend 
stepped to the edge of the grave. It was M. Paul 
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Dalloz, of the Moniteur Vniversel and the Monde 
lllnstrS, whose trembling lips now bore witness to 
the personal character of Grustave Dord. Passing 
from his incomparable qualities as an infinitely various 
imaginative artist, M. Dalloz described him as 
a visionary, mingled with a Benedictine. 

“How shall I find words,” he said, “to praise 
adequately this waking dreamer, whom the sunrise 
found at work, and who, after dusk, was to be seen 
by the light of his lamp? What literary form can 
personify him, who gave form to the invisible and 
the vague, and with a firm hand forced the ideal to 
become a reality for all. I am not equal to the 
task. I appeal to the masters of all times and 
countries whose thoughts he has revivified, whose 
dreams he has condensed, to whose words he has 
given action, and whose visions he has crystallized. 
I invoke them at this grave. 

“ All ! Dante, Cervantes, Rabelais, Ariosto, Chateau- 
briand, Balzac, La Fontaine, Perrault, Tennyson, Cole- 
ridge, all, not excepting Shakspeare, whom he, carried 
in his jJbwerful brain for many years, and whom he 
reserved to crown his work ; nor our great Dumas, 
whose statue awaits in his studio the honours of a 
public site. All are here. Each bears a palm, and 

lays it upon the bier of him who was never contented 

25 
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■witli himself, but who contented them all. All thank 
their posthumous colleague. Fairies, priestesses of 
dreams, accompany this radiant areopagus. And 
while I seem to hear in these cypress alleys the irresis- 
tible footsteps of the Wandering Jew, sad as his 
lamentations, who approaches from the farthest 
corner of the world to salute the illustrator of his 
symbolical legend, I see a luminous hand trace the 
sign of the cross — which shines white on the black 
ground of this yawning grave. It is Christ as Dor4 
made him appear to us in his Bible — the creation of 
his soul rather than of his genius. My voice can only 
trouble this concert. In the midst of this praise I 
can only raise the voice of friendship. To the man 
whom I have loved, and whom I shall love beyond 
this life, I address not a farewell, for my faith gives 
me hope, but an au revoir which is too deeply graven 
in my heart to be translated by my lips.” 

The light was failing in the winter sky when these 
words were spoken, and the crowd of friends began 
to withdraw slowly through the dark groves of P^ro 
la Chaise, leaving Grustave Dor6 to his last sleep by 
the side of the mother he had loved dutifully all the 
days of his life, and at whose grave it had been his 
pious custom to stand at the close of every week after 
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her death, until he was carried thither for his eternal 
sleep. 

And in that grave sleep also, and for ever, the 
conceptions of his ripening intellect. What he did 
was great, what he would have done was greater 
still. Progress in all departments of his art was 
hffe conspicuous characteristic ; and his restless hrain 
continually urged him to produce better and still 
better work. He had projected labours beyond the 
capacity of one life to execute. Dui’ing the later 
years of his life Bore’s mind was deeply impressed 
with the scenery of Scotland. The bleakness, the 
grandeur, the atmosphere of the Highlands took 
possession of his imagination. They appealed with 
irresistible force to him ; for they presented in in- 
finite grand varieties the effects he loved. The misty 
valleys with rare sunlight piercing through them, the 
cloud-capped hills, the broad sweeps of brown bog 
and of rough-edged heath, the picturesque bridges 
thrown pell-mell across trout- streams, the ancient 
castles, grey with age and romantic in' story, as well 
as in their broken outlines and solitary sites — these 
set him off into new dreams. Ho filled book after 
book with pictorial notes, and he realized effects of 
colour and light and shade with broad sweeps of 
•water-colour — astonishing in their truth and audacity, 
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When he came from the North we discussed his 
experiences, and our conversation wandered naturally 
to Sir Walter Scott. I proposed to him that we 
should give two or three autumns to the lands of 



holidays under the title of 

The Footsteps of Sib Waltee. 

The idea delighted him. It is true that a complete 
tour in ■ the wake of Sir Walter would lead the 
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wanderer, as Sir James P. Hunnewell has pointed 
out,* to nearly all the shrines of Scotland, through 
much of England, a part of Wales, the Isle of Man, 
France, Spain, Belgium, the Valley of the Upper 
Rhine, Switzerland, and even the far East. But our 
design was not to go beyond the native heath of our 
hero — we were to follow him from the Edinburgh 
wynd where he was born to Lasswade, through the 
Midland Border of Scotland, to the scenes of the 
“Lay of the Last Minstrel,” Newark Castle, and grand 
examples of the Border Hill, Branxholm in the 
pastoral dale of Teviot, Melrose Abbey, Norham 
Castle on the Tweed, and the Abbey of the Holy 
Island of Marmion. The description of the Abbess of 
St Hilda and her five fair nuns sailing along the 
coast 

Of mountainous Northumberland, 
suggests many grand scenes that would have delighted 
such an imaginative and well-stored illustrator as 
Dor6. As we read we see the pictures he would have 
drawn : 

In Saxon strength the Abbey frown’d, 

With massive arches broad and round, 

That rose alternate, row and row. 

On ponderous columns, short and low. 

Built ere the art was known. 

By pointed aisle, and shafted stalk, 

* The Lands of Seott : Adam and Charles Black, 1871. 
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ThD arcades of an alley’ d walk 
To emulate in stone. 

On tke deep walls the heathen Dane 
Had poured his impious rage in vain ; 

And needful was such strength to these, 

Exposed to the tempestuous seas, 

Scourged by the winds’ eternal sway, 

Open to rovers fierce as they. 

Which could twelve hundred years withstand 
Winds, waves, and northern pirates’ hand. 

The fair mins tossed upon the sea, the storm-beaten 

headlands, the ruined Abbey, the atmospheric effects 

of which he was master, the gloomy keep and the 

sun-smitten height, the splendid array of fighting- 

men, the figure of Lord Marmion, — how he would 

have revelled in all this, as in WaverUy, Bob Boy, The 

Fair Maid of Perth, The Lady oftheLahe, The Bride 

of Lammermo or, aiad. Kenilworth \ 

But it was not to be. It must remain one of the 

many dreams of great things to be done, that Dore 

carried with him to the grave. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE OEOWNING WOEK. 

He had looked forward to this November morning, 
when his monument to Alexandre Dumas was to be 
uncovered, in a public place, to the gaze of his fellow- 
citizens, and was to stand thenceforth, the work of 
his hands freely given, as a tribute to the memory of 
the great romancist and as an offering to his country- 
men. It was to be his answer to his hostile critics, 
who, as he wrote in 18?7, when he was sending a 
group of sculpture to the Salon, were prepared to 
scourge Dor6 sculptor as they had scourged Dor6 
painter. 

When Municipal Councillor Yillard initiated the 
movement for a public monument in honour of the 
author of Monte Cristo and Trois Mousquetaires, the 
Committee first apphed to M. Dubois. But M. Dubois 
was engrossed by his Conn4table for Chantilly. Not 
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liking to lose the commissioDj however, he suggested 
that the work should be divided among several of his 
pupils. The idea was to erect an edifice in the style 
of the Scott monument in Edinburgh. Dumas was 
to be encompassed by sculptured embodiments of the 
principal characters in his works. Fortunately this 
suggestion of piecemeal work, or patchwork of various 
hands, wherein the unity of the idea would be lost, 
and the erection of which would require the super- 
vision of a permanent committee while it was in pro- 
gress, was put aside. 

Something striking, original, something fresh and 
vigorous, was wanted. In their perplexity M. "Villard 
and his colleagues turned to Gustave Dor6. 

“ You have an imagination du diable,'’ said one 
to the artist ; “ you ought to find us a plan, a design, 
a sketch at least.” 

“ It ’s easy enough,” Dor4 answered. 

On the morrow he appeared with the sketch. It 
was at once accepted by acclamation as the solution 
of the difficulty. Dumas was seated in his arm-chair, 
thoughtful and smiling as he appeared in life. On 
the pedestal were two superb bas-reliefs. At the 
feet of the romancist, a group of his readers ; behind 
a loyal mousquetaire, on duty, sword in hand, guard- 
ing his master. The effect was in all respects vivid 
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and admirable. It fulfilled, in every particular, the 
vague conditions of the committee charged to do 
honour to the memory of the great and beloved 
Frenchman. 

“ Bravo ! ” the younger Dumas exclaimed when 
Dore carried the sketch to him one morning to con- 
sult him about it. 

“ It pleases you? ” Dor6 asked modestly. 

“ It more than pleases me. It is a remarkable con- 
ception.” 

“ Well, then, I have a favour to ask. It is that I 
shall execute, or realize it myself, and at my own 
coat. I have been charged with being a too prolific 
inventor, or originator. I want to pay my debt to 
the most extraordinary creative genius of this 
century.” 

Dor6 asked to be allowed to give time, models, 
material, all to his idea. He obtained peimaission to 
make this noble sacrifice to an illustrious contempo- 
rary. He came in time to relieve the committee from 
their embarrassment ; for the public had not supported 
their appeal generously. The ardour with which, in 
1882, he set to work, is known to all who were his 
familiar friends. He lived in his work. His day- 
dreams were about it. He spared neither pains nor 
means. He cast forth without counting the fruit of 
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previous labour, tbat be might make this his 
orowiiiug work, worthy of his subject and of 
himself.* 

He calculated that in the spring of 1883 the statue 
would be unveiled on the square close to the Parc 
Monceau, where the elder Dumas had lived, and 
where the younger Dumas’ hotel is situated. When 
he had sent the principal pieces of his design to be 
cast in bronze, he would say to his friends, with some- 
thing of the old brightness : 

“ In a few days you will receive a word saying, on 
a certain day come and see it unveiled, I hope you 
will like it.” 

He felt that he had wrought something that would 


* “ Content, il lYtait, lui, de cette derniere oeuvre, ce travailleur 
infatigable a. qui son ^nergie meme, ses dons de nature, ses inven- 
tions rapides, etaient reproclies comme des d^fauts. Cette gi'ande 
vertu, la santd dans le travail facile, et cette qualite rare, la 
fecondit^, sent volontiers traitees de vices. Les paresseux et les 
impuissants — on ne saurait trop le redire — font g^ndralement 
courir le bruit que la production cbez un artiste est un malteur. 

. , . Producteur infatigable, dessinateur inventif, genial, pour 
dire le mot, peintre et sculpteur, capable de traduire par son 
crayon les reves dores de T Ariosto, et les rdalitds noires des mis^rcs 
de Londres de sculpter un vase f^erique comme celui qu^on vit a 
TExposition universelle, et de rendre des effets singuliers de 
couchers de soleil sur les monts d’Ecosse, aquarelliste, et arcbitecte 
au besoin, Q-ustave Dor^ me fait penser a ces stup^fiants artistes de 
la Eenaissance, q.ui ^taient peintres tailleurs de pierres, con- 
structeurs de ddmes, poetes, et, s’il le fallait, soldats,*’ — 
J, Plabbtie. 
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stand the verdict of generations ; that he had made 
his visible footprint in the Paris he could not but 
love. 

But before every piece was ready for casting Dore 
had taxed his strength to the utmost. 

“ When I went to the studio to see him,” M. de 
Leuven, the president of the committee, related at the 
brief ceremony of inauguration, " rather to bid him 
spare himself than to urge him forward, he exclaimed: 

‘ No, no ; I ’m in a hurry. I want to repair a flagrant 
injustice. Here, in this Paris of ours, where the 
names of celebrated authors have been given to main 
streets, to splendid arteries, they have thrust the 
illustrious name which is dear to all of us, in a 
wretched bye-street. I want to avenge such, a 
baptism.’ ” ' 

Another friend has described Lore as he found 
him on a May morning of 1882, perched upon scaffold- 
ing in his studio, modelling in clay the mouth and 
then the thumb of Dumas. He was surrounded with 
portraits of the romancist, painted at different stages 
of his life. These were aids to his memory, and to 
the elaboration of Dumas radiant in the freshness of 
his vigorous manhood. He was represented loosely 
attired, in an ample chair, light in his eye and a laugh 
on his lip — at work. 
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“ I want,” Dor^ said as he went on with his work, 
” to represent that which was beautiful in this giant, 
this lion — his kindness based upon hia strength — the 
generosity which shone always in his genius. The 
attitude I have given him was familiar to his friends. 
He is accessible to all, ready to do a service. He 
has paused at his work to receive and, if necessary, 
to help a friend with gold from his purse or gold 
from his lips.” 

The conversation was interrupted by Jean, already 
stricken with his last illness, who ushered in a porter 
carrying a heavy load of books, which he deposited, 
and then fetched other loads, until a solid square 
mHre of literature was stacked upon the floor. 

They were the complete works of Alexandre Dumas, 
sent as a present to the sculptor by his distinguished 
son. Presently the son himself dropped in, threw ofE 
his coat, bared his neck, and sat in the attitude in 
which he remembered his “prodigal father” best. 

On Sunday, the 4th of November 1883, G-ustave 
Dora’s statue of Alexandre Dumas was unveiled on 
the Place Malesherbes, by the Avenue de Villiers, in 
the presence of M. Kaempfen, representing the 
Ministry of Fine Arts, of M. De Leuven, president 
of the Statue Committee, Oamflle Doucet, representing 
the Dramatic Author’s Society, of M. Edmond About, 
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president of tlie Society des Gens de Lettres, of M. 
Halanzier, representing the Society of Dranaatic Artists 
and of Dumas the younger. An immense crowd sur- 
rounded the platform ; but the proceedings were brief 
the Paris municipality having granted the stoppage of 
the tramways past the statue for only half an hour 
and within this limit of time five orators were to 
speak. MM. de Leuven and Camille Doucet spoke with 
fervour of the generosity as well as the genius of the 
sculptor, who had presented this “splendid resurrec- 
tion ’’ of a beloved Frenchman to his country. M. 
Edmond About, who read one of his brilliant written 
speeches, bristling with points but devoid of one 
generous thought for the creator of the statue before 
him, albeit Gustave Dor4 had been his chum at 
Charlemagne, characterised the subject of the statue 
in a few happy sentences : — 

“ This statue, which would have been of solid gold 
had all whom Dumas has instructed or fascinated 
contributed a centime each to it, is that of a great 
madman who in his deafening gaiety possessed more 
real wisdom than all of us put together. It repre- 
sents an irregularity who refuted rules, a man of 
pleasure who could set an example to all men of 
labour, a lover of amorous, political, and military 
adventures who outshines alone more than three 
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monasteries of Benedictines. It is tte portrait of a 
prodigal who, after having wasted millions in every 
kind of generosity, left, without knowing it, a princely 
heritage. This smiling face is that of an egotist who 
devoted his whole life to his mother, his children, his 
friends, and’ his country ; of a weak and easy-going 
father, who had the rare good fortune to see himself 
continued in one of the most illustrious and best of 
men ever applauded by Frenchmen. . . . His works 
will be read longer than his comedies and dramas will 
be acted. For a century and more these stories, 
whose plot never wearies, whose style is as limpid ' as 
spring water, and dialogue as sparkling as green 
wood in the fire, will be the delight of young people, 
the consolation of the sick, and the entertainment of 
the fireside. I have seen men of a certain age — 
myself, for instance — pass the whole night in the 
country' reading the Chevalier de Matson Eouge or the 
Mohicans de Paris. I sometimes hear my ’ children 
disputing with each other because the one has not 
yet finished the second volume of Monte Cristo when 
the other, who is awaiting his turn, has arrived at 
the end of the first.” 

The public were of warmer heart than this spark- 
ling speaker of artfully-elaborated phrases. When 
the veil fell from the crowning work of Bora’s life, 
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they greeted it with resounding cheers. It made a 
striking effect. The figure of Dumas, in his loose 
attire in folds of happy lines, his pen in his hand, his 
radiant face and thatch of curly hair, struck the 
spectators with delight. The figure of an old friend 
was revealed to them. The reading group and the, 
Mousquetaire d’Artaguan stood out in bold relief. 
It would have been a perfect success had not the 
architect meddled over-much with the sculptor. 
There was too much masonry, and it dwarfed the 
figures somewhat. Still, taken as it stands, it will 
remain a superb offering made, as his last work, by 
the generous and gifted spirit of Gustave Dor^ to the 
great romancist whom the French people will never 
cease to love and admire. 

In bringing the inaugural ceremony to a close, M. 
Edmond About said; — 

“ Good-nature composed at least three-quarters of 
his boisterous, effervescing genius. Beneath the good 
writer, who will'soon rank as a classic, thanks to the 
limpidity of his style, you find always the good man 
and good Frenchman, He loved his country above 
everything; he loved it in the present and in the 
past, without sacrificing aught to party spirit or 
falling into the deplorable prejudices of politics. No- 
body ever spoke of Louis XIY. with greater respect. 
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of Marie Antoinette with greater pity, of Bonaparte 
with greater admiration than this pronounced Eepub- 
lican. With both Michelet and Henri Martin, with 
the most ardent and the most austere, he was a popu- 
larizer of our history. He deserved the bitter favour 
of fate, which made him die at the end of the terrible 
year, severed him from France with Alsace-Lorraine, 
and wrapped him, like a conquered hero, in the 
national banner of mourning. His literary glory is 
above all a patriotic glory, and we therefore see his 
statue, the first obtained in France by a simple 
novelist, muster round it the &>ite of all parties. This 
Freethinker, who was, however, a staunch believer 
in a hereafter, religiously respected the faith of others. 
This epicure, this jovial companion, diffused nothing 
but good principles and preached nothing but sound 
morality. We therefore see adherents of all con- 
fessions, philosophers of all schools, unanimously 
absolve the venial deviations of his life and pen. 
This impetuous, powerful writer, as irresistible as a 
bursting torrent, never displayed hatred or vengeance. 
He was merciful and generous towards his worst 
enemies, and has therefore left nothing but friends. 
The field of the future is the patrimony of the good. 
Such is the moral of this ceremony.” 

M, About might have added, had he been in a 
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generous — nay, I had almost said in a just mood — 
that this was not only the first statue obtained in 
France by a simple novelist, but that it was the first, 
offered, out of the savings of his labour, by a French 
artist to the French people. 

The writer of this biography was the bearer of a 
message of congratulation from the Prince of Wales, 
on the unveiling of the Dumas statue,' to Q-ustave 
Dor4’s brother and representative, Colonel Emile 
Dor^. It was conveyed to him in the following 
letter : — 

“Paris, November 4, 1883. 

“ Sib, 

“ In the name of the Prince of Wales and of 
the English Committee of the International Literary 
Association, I beg to congratulate you, the Parisians, 
and, indeed, the French people, on the unveiling of 
this noble work, offered by the illustrious artist, your 
brother (whose death cast a gloom over the opening 
days of the present year), to the brilliant, the kindly, 
the universal genius, who has already taken his place 
as one of the French classics. Kindred spirits will 
speak to posterity in this bronze of Alexandre Dumas, 
wrought by the master-hand of Grustave Dor^. It 
has been my privilege to know both the author and 
the artist. They were both men whose creative 

26 
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power knew no boiinds — tkey were both prodigious 
workers, and both had generous hearts, open hands, 
a welcome for the young and struggling, and that 
sweet leaven of the boy in the man, which is not the 
least attractive mark of the children of genius. 

“Alexandre Dumas has long been a household 
presence in England, and the creations of Gustave 
Dora’s hand are in English homes of every olass^ — 
from Windsor Castle, where the Queen has placed 
one of his poetic landscapes, to the smallest and most 
secluded cottage of the poor. The English Committee 
of the International Literary Association, which I 
have the honour to represent, includes Tennyson, 
whom Dord illustrated with some of the daintiest 
outpourings of his apprehensive and responsive 
imagination. It includes also the Prince of Wales, 
Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Froude. These personages 
and their colleagues ofPer, through the humble indi- 
vidual who addresses you, their hearty congratula- 
tions to Gustave Dor4’s family and to the French 
people on the completion of this splendid tribute 
offered by a French artist of world-wide fame as a 
contribution to the glory of an immortal French 
romancist and dramatic author. 

“ The Prince of Wales, who was a friend of Gustave 
Dor6, as well as a hearty admirer of his genius, has 
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commanded me to offer on his behalf to the living 
members of the Dor^ family ‘ The expression of the 
interest with which His Eoyal Highness has heard of 
the approaching ceremony of the unveiling of a statue 
(the production of their illustrious relative) of M. 
Alexandre Dumas.’ 

“ I am to say that ‘ His Royal Highness is led to 
take a greater interest in the work from the fact that 
it is the last one which was executed by an artist for 
whom he had so high an admiration, both on account 
of his distinguished professional talents, and for the 
numerous virtues which he displayed in private 
life.’ 

I beg to remain, 

“ Faithfully yours, 

“Bianohard Jbebold. 

“ Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

*' To Colonel Emile Dor4.” 

On the day of the ceremony the family of Alexandre 
Dumas the younger placed a wreath on Dora’s grave 
in P^re la Chaise. It was his protest against the 
neglect of the artist’s name by the organisers of -the 
fi^te. At the same time, the ladies of the Committee 
of the Orphehnat des Arts, to which Dorl had be- 
queathed 45,000 francs, gave a crown of immortelles 

Oft • 
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inscribed with his name. It was well done. I had 
visited his grave on the previous Jour des Morts, 
expecting to find it covered with flowers. Only one 
or two very modest wreaths had been laid upon it, 
and these by the pious hands of his old servants. 
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OKiGiNAii Outline op London ^ aPilgbimage,’* by Blanchakd 
Jbeeold, Illustrated by Gustave DoEii. 

CHAPITEE I. 

Kesume du plan de T oeuvre. 

OHAPITEE IL 
Arriv^e k Londres par la Tamise. 

CHAPITEE III. 

Le Commerce de Londres, statistique, etc. 

CHAPITEE IV. 

VArrivSe an Travail. — Le matin; Cbemins de fer; omnibus; 
cabs ; les banquiers, agents de change, courriers, commissionnairs ; 
decrotteurs ; marche de Billingsgate — de Covent Garden. 

CHAPITEES V., VI. 

Une Joum&e de Travail dans la Cite de Londres. — Les marches ; 
le Lloyds j la Bourse ; le Stock Exchange ; Bourse des Bl^s, du 
Charbou, etc.; la cour du Lord Mayor; GuildhaU; Jerusalem 
Coffee-House (rendezvous des capitaines de long cours) ; la 
Banque j la scene k la cldture de la Grande Poste, etc. Eestau- 
rants. La depart de toute la cit^ pour la Banlieue. 

CHAPITEES VII., VXn. 

Le Commerce du West Bnd. — Grands magasins j le Burlington 
Arcade ; la Soci^td co-operative de TAristocratie anglaise dans le 
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Haymarkefc; les magasins et equipages de Eegeut Street j les 
brevettes fasbionables. 

OHAPITEES IX., X., XI. XU. " 

Lss Sommes d^Etat, ^GhsmhvB du Parlemontj le Barreau, 
Westminster Hall ; les Clergd, Westminster Abbey; le ‘^Service 
for the People la Presae (Printing House Square, Bureaiix du 
Times) ; la Cloture du Parlement. 

OHAPITEBS Xin., XIV., XV., XVL, XVH., XVIH., 
XIX., XX. 

Les Travailleurs de Londres ; et les pauvres. 

CHAPITEES XXI., XXII., XXHI., XXTV., XXV., XXVI., 
XXVII., xxvm., XXIX., xxx. 

La Saisou d Londres ; les amusements ; lea courses ; les amuse- 
ments des diverses classes de la soci^t^. 

Le Dimanche a Londres, 

CHAPITEES XXXI. a XL. 

Comment vivent, et sont secouries ceux qui ne peuvent pas 
travailler, Les Charites de Londres : les Soup-kitchens, Eefuges, 
Orphelinats, etd. 

Ceux qui ne veulent pas travailler, Les mendicants, voleurs : 
leurs garnis, thieves^ kitchens, etc. 

CHAPITEES XLL, XLIL, XTJTT . 

Voyage autour de Londres : la Banlieue, Highgate ; Hampstead, 
etc. ; et la fin B/ichmond* 
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List of Oil Paintings, Water-coloite Drawings, 
Pen and Ink Drawings, Etohings, and Sodlp- 

TDEE EXEOOTBD BT GuSTAVE DoR^. 

Oil Painting of an Episode of a Shipwreck at Boulogne-sur- 
Mer. Presented to the Humane Society of that town. 1849. 
Pamillea de Saltimhanques. (Salon, 1853.) 

L'Enfant Bose et I’Enfant Oh^tif. (Salon, 1853.) 

Alsatian Women, (Salon, 1854.) 

The Death of Bizzio. Height 8 ft. 6 in. ; width 10 ft. 6 in. 
1855. 

The Battle of the Alma, (Salon, ’855.) 

La Prairie. 1855. 

Sunset — Evening. 1855. 

The Battle of Inkermann. (Salon, 1857.) Beodved Ronour- 
able Mention.*^ 

Dante and Virgil meeting TJ’golino in the Frozen Circle. 

(Salon, 1861.) 

The Via Mala. 1862. 

The Q-itana. 1864. 

Jephthah’s Daughter. 1865. 

Vivien and Merlin : from the “ Idylls of the King,” 1865. 

The Neophyte. Height 8 ft,; width 10 ft. 3 in. Painted 
1866-7. 

Paolo and Francesca da Bimini. Height 8 ft. 10 in. ; width 
G ft. 4 in. 1866. 

Evening in the Alps. Height 4 ft. 2 in. ; width 6 ft. 4 in, 1866. 
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The Titans. 1867. 

Christ Leaving the Proetorium. Height 20 ft, ; width 30 ft. 

Begun 1867, finished 1872, 

La Prairie. Height 4 ft. 2 in. ; width 10 ft. 1867. 

The Triumph of Christianity over Paganism. Height 9 ft. 10 in. ; 
width 6 ft. 10 in. 1868. 

Andromeda. Height 8 ft. 6 in. ; width 6 ft. 6 in. 1868. 

Fainiile des Saltimbanquos. (Salon, 1868.) 

The Massacre of the Innocents. Height 12 ft. ; width 17 ft. 
Painted 1869-72. 

Portrait of Rossini after Death. 1869. 

Titania. 1869. 

The Plight into Egypt. (Purchased by Lord Borthwick.) 
1870-71. 

Patriotic Dbawings. — La Marseillaise, Lo Chant du Depart, 
L’Aigle hToir, L’ Alsace, L’Enigme, La Patrie en Danger, Le 
Rhin Allemand. 1870-71. 

Sister of Charity bearing a Wounded Boy. Painted during the 
Siege. 1871. In the possession of F. Q-raham, Esq. 

Christian Martyrs — ^Reign of Diocletian, Height 4 ft. 10 in. ; 

width 7 ft, 6 in. (Salon, 1874.) 

The Yietor Angels (Milton). 1871. 

The Night of the Crucifixion (Les T(jn&bres). Height 4ft. 3 in.; 

width 6 ft. 4 in. Painted 1872-3. (Salon, 1873.) 

Alpine Forest Scene. In the possession of Blanchard Jerrold. 

1872. 

The Dream of Pilate’s Wife. Height 6 ft. 4 in. ; width 9 ft. 
7 in. 1873. 

Mont Blanc from the Brevent. Height 4 ft. 2 in. ; width 
6 ft. 4 in. 1873. 

Torrent, near the Grimsel. Height 4 ft. 3 in, ; width 6 ft. 4 in. 

1873. 

Titania (“ Midsummer Night’s Dream”). In the possession of 
James Duncan, Esq., Benmore, Eilmuir. 1873. 

Loch Carron, with Deer. (Salon, 1880.) Purchased by General 
Whittier, Boston, IJ.S.A. 

Torrent in the Engadine. 1873. Also purchased by Geneinl 
Whittier. 

French soldier taking Leave of his Child. 1873. Purchased 
by John AinoLt, Esq., of New York. 
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Knitters of Alsace. ) 1873. Purchased by Hilton Phillipson, 

Elaine (Tennyson). J Esq., Hewcastle-on-Tyne. 

Soldiers of the Cross. Height 3 ft, 9 in. j width 6 ft. 2 in. 1875. 
The House of Caiaphas. Height 3 ft. 6 in. j width 5 ft. 9 in. 
1875. 

Dante et Virgile visitant la Septifeme Enciente, (Salon, 1875.) 
Sjjanish Beggars, Arrival of the Diligence. 1875. Purchased 
by John Moffatt, Esq., of Ardrossan, H.B. 

Alsace. 1875. Purchased by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 

The Flower Sellers, 1875. Purchased by H. Thompson, Esq., 
of Liveiq)ool, for presentation to the Walters Gallery. 

Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem. Height 20 ft. ; width 30 ft. 
Finished in 1876. 

Battle of Ascalon. Height 4 ft. 2 in. ; width 6 ft. 4 in. 1875. 
Snow Scene. Height 4 ft. 2 in. ; width 6 ft. 4 in. 1875. 

Le Psalterion (Sjmnish Page playing Guitar). 1875. Pur- 
chased by Her Majesty the Queen, 

The Infant Moses in the Bulrushes. 1867. Purchased by 
T, A. Blencowe, Esq., Marston House, Banbury. 

High Lake in the Alps, 1876. Purchased by Eobert Tennant, 
Esq,, M.P. 

L'Ange et Tobie. 1876. Bought by the French Government 
for the Luxembourg Gallery. 

Ecce Homo ! Height 20 ft. ; widlh 13 ft. 6 in. 1877. 

La Parque et L’ Amour (Sculpture). (Salon, 1877.) 

Souvenir of Loch Leven. Height 3 ft. 8 in . ; width 6 ft. 5 in. 
1878. 

Scotch Landscape. Height 3 ft, 7 in. ; width 6 ft. 3 in. 1878. 
Eemembrance of Aberdeenshire. Height 3 ft. 11 in.; width 
6 ft. 6 in. 1878. 

Genius killed by Fame. A Group of Sculpture, Exhibited in 
Paris Salon of 1878. 

La Yigne. A Vase of Colossal Proportions. Exhibited at the 
Universal Exhibition. 1878. 

The Ajscension, Height 20 ft. ; width 13 ft. 6 in, 1879. 

The Death of Orpheus. (Salon, 1879.) 

Maternal Love. A Group of Sculpture, Exhibited at the 
Salon, 1879. 

Falls of the Gariy, Perthshire, Height 3 ft, j width 5 ft. 4 in. 
1880* 
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Locli Carron. (Salon, 1880.) In the possession of General 
Whittier, Boston, CT.S.A. 

La Madone. Group of Sculpture, (Salon, 1880.) 

Head of Christ (mocked by the Jews). Pen and Ink Drawing. 

Height 25 in. ; width 19 in. 1881. 

Christianity, A Group of Sculpture. 1881. 

L’Enlevement de GanymMe. A Group of Sculpture. 1881. 

La Danse (Statue). For the Theatre at Monte Carlo, 

The Vale of Tears, Height 14 ft. } width 21 ft. 1882. 

Day Dream, Height 11 ft. ; width 6 ft. 8 in. 1882. 

Nymphe d<Snichant des Faunes. A Group of Sculpture. 1882. 
Statue of Alexandre Dumas. Erected on the Place Monceau, 
and uBTeiled on the 4th of Noyember, 1883. 


The following appeared in the course of one year: — 


1. Les V^suviennes et autres folies 
2* Les alarm^s et les alarmistes • . 

3. Orateurs des Clubs 

4. Encore les Clubs 

5. * Le communiste et tableau 

6. Les aristocrates sans le aavoir . 

7., Les vacances approchent 

8. L’homeo-pathos . 

9. La distribution des prix 

10. Les plaisirs des vacances 

11. Laison des vacances 

12. La rentrde des vacances . 

13. Autres temps memes bitises 

14. Les coUdgiens 

, 15. La vie dans une petite ville de province 
16- La vie en province 

17. Internes et externes 

18. Promenade au Tuileries . 

19. Les Anglais d Paris 
20* Encore le's coll^giens 
'21. Promenades dans Paris , 

22. Grotesg^ues 

23. Hne soiree au marais 

24. La vie a la campagne 




14 dessins, 

5 „ 

10 „ 

7 „ 

13 „ 

12 „ 

7 
2 
9 
7 

■ 7 
7 
9 

12 
13 
33 
7 
4 
4 
IS 
4 
28 
1 
7 
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25. Une fete au village . . . . 

2(>. Scenes inaritimes . . . . 

27. TJn bal champetre dans la banlieue de Paris 

28. Les Champs Elysees le diinauche 
21), Tine salle de bal au village 

80. Les chevaux de louage aux environs de Paris la 

diinauche . . . . , 

81. E cole de village . . , , . 

82. L’homuie aux cent mille ecus . 

33, Dessin de circonstance .... 


1 dessin. 
1 „ 


1 

1 

21 

1 


rf 

tt 




Total . 266 dessins. 


LIST OF aUSTAYE DOKE'S ILLUSTKATED 

WORKS. 

1848. 

Lea Travaux d*Hercule. Par G. Bor^. Paris, chez Aubert et 
Oie., Place de la Bourse, 29. 

Began to contribute a weekly page of illustrations to the Journal 
pour Eire. 

1849. 

D&agr^ments d'un voyage d’agr^ment. Par G. Dor^. Arnaud 
de Vresse, N.D. 

Trois artistes incompris, mdconnus, et mdcontents ; leur voyage 
en province et ailleurs, leur faim d^vorante, et leur deplorable fin. 
Par G. Dor^. Paris ; Arnaud de Yresse, N.D. 

1849-63. 

Contributed Pen and Ink Drawings to the Salon, viz., Les Plus 
Sauvages, Le Lendemain de TOrage, La Prairie, Les Deux H^ros, 
Le Soir, etc. 

1854. 

Histoire Dramatique, Pittoresque, et Oaricaturale de la Sainte 
Russie. Comment^e et illustrfe de 500 magnifiques gravures par 
Gustave Dor^. Paris : J. Bry, ainc, 1854. 

(Euvres de Prau 9 ois Rabelais, et pr^cdd^es d’une notice historique 
sur la vie et les ouvrages de Rabelais, augnientee de nouveaux’ 
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documents. Par P. li. Jacob, bibliophile, etc. ; accompagnce de 
notes snccinctea et d’un glossaire par Louis Barrc, ancien profes- 
seur de philosophie. Illustrations par Gustave Dor^. J, Biy, 
ain^, Libraire-(5diteur, 27 Eue Gu^negaud, 1854. 

1855. 

Voyage aux Pyrenees, 1 vol. in 16° ; avec 350 dessins do Gustave 
Dor^, MM. Hachette et Oie., 1855. 

The second edition appeared in 1867, and the eighth in 1880. 

1856. 

Pounded, with M, Philippon, le Musce A.nglo-Fran 9 ais, illus- 
trated with a series of Crimean battle-pieces by Gustave Dor^. 

Pierabras d’Alexandrie, Idgende nationale, traduite par Mary 
Lafou, Paris : Librairie Nouvelle, 1856. In 8°. 

Histoire du Chevalier Jaufre et de Ja belle Brunissendo, Idgcndo 
nationale, traduite par Mary Lafou. Illustrations de Gustavo 
Dot6. Paris: Librairie Nouvelle, 1855, in 8°. Published in Eng- 
lish under the title of Sir Geoffrey the Knight, a tale of Chivalry, 
London : Nelson & Sons, 1869, 8vo. 

The same work reappeared, under the title of Le Chevalier Noir, 
in 1876. 

La Legende du Juif Errant, Compositions et Dessins par 
Gustave Dore, graves sur bois par P. Eouget, 0. Jahrer, et J. 
Gauchard. IraprimiSs par J. Best. Po^me avec prologue et Epilogue 
par Paul Dupont. Preface et Notice bibliographique par Paul 
Lacroix (Bibliophile Jacob), avec Ballade de Bcranger mise en 
musique par Ernest Dor^. Paris : Michel L^vy Freres, Libraires- 
dditeurs, Eue Vivienne, 2 bis. Paris, 1856. 

1857. 

Voyage aux Pyrenees, par H. Taine. Illustr^ par Gustave Dorfi. 
L. Hachette et Cie., Eue Pierre- Sarrazin, 14. Edition in 8°, 

Eighth edition appeared in 1880. 

1858. 

Les Contes Drdlatiques, colligez ez Abbayes de Touraine et mis 
en lumi^re par le Sieur de Balzac, pour Tesbattement des Panta- 
gru^listes et non Aultres. Cinquifeme Edition. Hlustr^e de 425 
dessins par Gustave Dor^. Paris: Gamier Prferes, Libraires, 
6 Eue des Saints-Peres, et Palais Eoyal, 215. 
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1859, 

CEuvres de Eabelais, precedues d’une Notice sur la Vie, et les 
Ouvrages de Eabelais, par Pierre Dupont ; nouvelle edition, revue 
sur les meilleurs textes et particulierement sur les travaux de J. 
Lo Duchat, de S. de TAiinaye, du Bibliophile Jacob, et de Louis 
Barrl Illustri^e par Gustave Dor 6. Paris : L’Bcrivain et Toulon, 
Libraires, 10 Eue Git le Ooeur, 1859. 

1860. 

L’Histoire des Environs de Paris. In 8°. Paris, 1860. 

1861. 

L*Bnfer de Dante Alighieri. Aveo les Dessins de Gustave 
Dor^, Traduction Pran 9 aise de Pier Angelo Florentino, accom- 
pagnte du Texte Italien. Paris ; L. Hachette et Cie,, Eue Pierro- 
Sarrazin, 14. 

Les Contes de Perrault. Dessins par Gustave Dor^, preface par 
P. J. Stahl. J. Hetzel, 6diteur, Paris : 18 Rue Jacob. 

A new and cheaper edition appeared in 1866; and another, in 
the original form, in 1881. 

Les Figures du Temps, avec une notice biographique, Paris, 
1861. 

Les Chansons d* Autrefois, par C. Vincent et E: Plouvier. 
Paris : Coulon Pineau, in 12®, 1861. 

Le Eoi des Montagnes, par Edmond About. Cinqui^me edition. 
Illustree par Gustave Dorc. Paris ; Librairie de L. Hachette et 
Cie., Eue Pierre-Sarrazin, 14. 

1862. 

La L^gendo de Croque Mitaine, recueillie par Ernest L’Epine, 
et illustr<5e del77 gravures surbois par Gustave Dor6. L. Hachette 
et Cie., Boulevard St. Germain, 77. 2lme Edition, 1874. 

L’Espagne, Moeurs et Pajsages, par L. Qndard, Tours, 1862, 
in 8®. 

Les Ifctats-Nuis et la Mexique, par Malte-Bmn. Paris, 1862, 
in 4P. 

Contes et L^gendes. Paris, 1862, in 8°. 

1863. 

L’lngenieux Hidalgo Don Quichotte de la Manehe, par Miguel 
de Cervantes Saavedra, Traduction de Louis Viardot, avec les 
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dessins de Gustave Dor^, graves par H. Pisan. L. Hachetto et 
Cie., Boulevard St. Germain, 77. 

. A second edition appeared in 1869-70. 

Chasses au Lion et a la Panthfere, par Gastineau. Paris, 1863, 
in 8°. 

Atala, par le Yte. de Chateaubriand. Avec les dessius de 
Gustave Dor^, Paris : L. Hachette et Cie., Boulevard St. Ger- 
main, 77. 

Histoire du Caintaine Castagnette, par L’Ei)me. 1 vol. in 4°. 
Illustre de 43 vignettes, par Gustave Dor^. L. Hachette et Cie. 

A fourth edition appeared in 1879. 


1864. 


Histoire d*une Minute, par A. Marx, 
vol. in 12°. 


186S. 


Paris : Denton, 1 864, un 


De Paris en Afrique, par Gastineau. Paris, 1865, un vol. 
in 12°. 

Cressy et Poictiers, by J. G. Edgar, London, 1865, in 8°. 
L’ilpicurien, par Th. Moore. Traduction fran 9 aiso. Paris, 
1865, in 8°. 

The Fairy Eealni. London, folio, 1865. 


1866. 

La Sainte Bible, selon la Yulgate. Maine, Tours, 1866. 
London, 1866, folio. 

Paradise Lost. Edited by E. Yaughan, D.D. London, 1866, 
folio. 

La Capitaine Pracasse. Illustr^ par Gustave Dor6. Paris : 
Charpentier, 1866. 

1867. 

Fables de la Fontaine. 2 volumes in folio, avec 80 grandes 
compositions et 250 tetes de page, par Gustave Dor^. 1866-67. 
L. Hachette et Cie. 

Second edition in 1868. 

La France et la Prusse, par La B^dolliere. Paris, in 8°, 1867. 
Les Pays Bas : La Belgiqne. Paris, 1867, in 8°. 

1868. 

II Purgatorio e il Paradise. Texte Italien. 1 vol. in folio, et 60 
cpmpsitions, par Gustave Dpr^. L. Hachette et Cie., Paris, 1868, 
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Historical Cartoons, from the 1st Century to tho 19th, by G. 
Dor^. London : J. Camden Hotten. 

1869. 

Les Idylles du Eoi, Traduction de PAiiglais. I vol. in folio, 
36 dessins sur acier, par Gustave Bore. L. Hachette et Cie., 
Boulevard St. Germain, 77. 1869. 

1872. 

London ; a Pilgrimage. By Blanchard Jerrold. Illustrated by 
Gustave Bore. London : Unwin, Grant & Co. 

1874. 

L’Espagne par le Baron Ch. Bavillier. lUustr^e de 809 
gravures dessin^es sur hois, par Gustave Bor^. Paris ; L. Hachette 
et Cie., 1874. 

1875. 

Londres, par Louis Enault. 1 vol. in 4°,* avec 150 gravures par 
Gustave Bord, 1875-76. L. Hachette et Cie., Boulevard St. 
Germain, 77. 

1876. 

La Chanson du Vieux Marin. (An Ancient Mariner. By T, 
Hood.) Traduction fran 9 aise. 40 dessins par Gustave Bord, 
1876-77. L. Hachette et Cie., Boulevard St. Germain, 77, 

1877. 

Histoire des Croisadea, par Michaud, avec dessins par Gustave 
Bord. Fume et Jouvet, 1877. 

1878. 

Furieux. 1 vol. in folio. 80 graudes compositions, 
650 deaaiSl"diversLp^ Gustave Bord, 1878-79. Paris: L. Hachette 
et Cie., Boulevard StTCferm^, 77. 



